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The moſt worthy Pattern of true Honor, 
And Learned Promoter of true Science, 
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LIT, 
TT is a faying in the Civil Law, That a 

thing xhich 1s any MM ans own. cannos be mate 
wore his by any new Afi or Deed : The conle- 
quetice of which, is, that the Dedication of 
this Peice to you will be meerly Nuzatory, 
ſince by all right ir is already yours, For 1t 
is not long {ince I imagined no more being 
either Author, or Compiler of any matter 
on this Subje&, then of doing any other 
thing which I have neither fancy nor fitneſs 
fo. Burt you were pleaſed to judge me 
able, and (which obliged me to this task) 
to propoſe it unto me as your deſire that I 
"ſhould make an Eflay of that ability, in wri- 
ting ſomewhat even on this ſubje& , that 
might be of Philoſophical and common uſe. 
Jo have queſtioned your judgment herein, 
Wight have ſtained me with too much ar- 
TOgance, and to have been careleſs of your 
pleaſure, with unworthingſs and want of 
.- Az _ good 
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The Epiſtle Dediatory, 
g00d Manners, Remembring thereky 
thoſe reſpets I owe to Honor, Learnilf 
and ſuch perſons as ſtudy its advancemf 
and promotion, I could not deny thts pig 
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engeavour, * the produf of which arily 
originally from your own aft, I thouge 


fit ſhould be delivered over to your pl 
lure, ſince to you, as its primary ca 


(which is its prime commendation) it ougg,, 
ro vclong, ; | wer 
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And Sir, It it may not be rroubleſay, 


unto you to receive ſome brict accountgg, 
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The Epiſlle Dediuatory, 


ne was to find-a multitude of monſtrous 
Incruths, and prodigies of lies, in both 
Extine and Engliſh old and new Writers, 
1 in-their kind then the ſtortes 1n Str 
Fob Maadewvel's Travels, or in the pe y 
$t Fryer Bacoz and his Man Mzless; of, Ne 
Was may be more ridiculouſly removed 
ot only trom truth, but from any ſemblance 

ercot, And which moved me molt at this 
rery ſeaſon, when we efteemed the World 
to be now awaked, I found in the Shops Au- 
hors newly ſer forth (1 hope againſt their 
wn wills) who ſeriouſly profefled to have 
wade a ſele choice of Experiments of this na- 
ure, 4zd to report nothing, but what from ob- 
ervatioz and experience they hawe certarnly 


97d true, yet deſerving not to have the cre- 


lit of Wecker and Porta, Profefſions in ſuch 

pers, which ſeem to me at no time pro- 
er, but when the perſons credits, together 
vith their Books,arc joyntly to be ſer to ſale,” 
Fou eaſily believe thar I am not free to fol- 
bw thele Examples, for then, firſt, I muſt 
buſe your Noble Name , by inſcribing it 
d a molt unworthy Diſcourſe , and then 
(wich is too common a fault) - traduce as 
pany Readers, as ignorance and ſimpleneſs 
| nature hath made credulous. But 
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The Epiſtle Deaatory, 


But as to thoſe Authors, in whoſe rela- 


tions I found any thing of truth, I nave done 
them this right, That where ever I could 
relate an Opcration or Experiment in their 
words, with truth and fitneſs, I ſpared to 


coyn new (deſiring to ſupplant no Author in 
his credit, nor to purloyn his reputation) | 
though I had learned the-truth of the ſame. 
tning from the teſtimony of my eyes : Ha- 
ving indeed ſome quarrel at the faſhion of 
ordinary Vriters, who ſtudy in nothing to 
benefit Learning, but by giving new words - 


to old matter. 


| T have {eft out none of the Heads propo- | 
ſed inthe Catalogue, which I preſented you 
' with, a year ſince, except the laſt, which 


you deſired might ſhew the methods and 


ways of keeping uſeful Vegetables without 


putreiation, and the preparing them with 


theirſeveral parts and produdts for humane 


uſe. This at preſent I thought neceſſary 


to forbear, for I found the matter too much 


for one Chapter, and my leiſure too little 
to make a Book thereon : nor durſt I eſteem 
my Obſervation ſuch, as map enable me 
ro write an adequate Treatiſe on that Sub- 


jc, which reaches in compals the largeſt, 
m and , 
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The Epiſtle Deatcatory. 


and as I firmly believe (however the Ani- 
mal and Mineral Kingdom abound with | 
great and potent Medicines) not the worſt 
part of the Pharmacopea, and many parti- 
culars beyond ; but rather think fit to em- 
- ploy my elf ſome more years in the Expe- 
rience and Practiſe of Preparations, and take 
the pains of colleRing and trying ſuch intel- 
ligible and probable proceſles as ſhall come 
_ to my hand, either reported heretofore, or 
uſed now, eſpecially in our Nation, for fit- 
' ting matters to Altmental, Medical, and Me- 
chanical uſe, before I ſhall imagine to have 
| theleaſthand in that Hiſtory, which may as 
well be learn'd by ſuch as are concern'd to 
know it, from Modern Diſpenſatories, and 
other novel Writers, Bur the perfe&ion 
of that Hiſtory, with corre&ion of proceſ- - 
ſes capable of amendment, is, in my efti- 
| mation, a deſign and work worthy of the 
Care, Patronage, and Governance, and fit 
to be carryed on by the intereſt, if too tedi- 

ous for the Pen and Pains of your Honor. 
As to the form and compoſure of matter 
under thoſe Heads, I muſt make it a parti- 
cular buſineſs to beg your Pardon ; for I 
find it even in my own judgment exceeding 
A 4 rude, 
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The Epiſile Deduatory! i 
rude, and it covld be no otherwiſe, whei* 
the Reviſe of the Preſs, was, for a partſ”:; 


the firſt review made of my own Writing| 
and indeed, the whole plicce 1- every ak 
{ſeems deſtitute of beauty, and without any”: 
thing of great worth, value, or nobleneſy=; 
For I find, that the operations themlelvesy } 
and other matters that do belong. ta thi? 
{ſubjeQ'in hand, and ſo capable to come u Wt 
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der this Hiſtory, are for the moſt part com 
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mon, and devoid of curioſity : Nor durſt 1 


embelliſh their plainneſs with Stories taken 
from our Learned and Profound VVriters + 
Natural Magick, becauſe I intended, as-navt 
very imperie@ ſo likewiſe a true Inventary=? 
of wiat the power of nan, ar this-preſenfg 
time, on this ſubje&, is, with the Co-op chu 
ration of Nature, able” to produce : Fogt 
theſe reaſons, and perchance becauſe of ano#t 
ther peice then under my hand, ro which Þ# 
had more propenſe affe&tions, I was exert 


ciſcd In this wr ting, Hat without ſome red; 


Iuancy and untowardnels of mind $5 and it. , 


{urely had proved to me a peice of meet,” 
| drudgery, had. not the hope of giving yolt 


ſatisfaction; and making. this a teſtimony off, 
my obeyſznce, and humble” ſubmiſſion ta. 
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: The Epiſtle Deatcatory; 


your Judgment and deſires in{pirited me; 
and let a lightfomneſs into my thoughts. 
; | What I have wrtitten, I ſhall not commend, 
+ any Prefaces,. to any Reader, though I 


{hall give him here ſome things new, and'of 


=my proper Obſervation : I know that many, 
by their own Intereſt ad (that grear power) 
Temporal Profit, will be'tempted to give it 
the reading. Neither (hall I, in imitation 


of ſome Modern Alchymiſt, for oftentation, - 


pid them goe, and by the improvement 
"(which I hope may be ſome to moſt Rea. 


: 
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ders) be charitable te the poor : Hoping, 


#that for Gods ſake, they will rather (as they 


-arc bound by Obligations infinitely more 
&Digh) be thereto moved ; nor need I ex- 
T ule my ſelf to them for any deficiency in 
anis Vriting, you having ingaged your ſelf 


acceptance of this poor piece, greatly ob- 
11G, bo iN ret 
X Your H 0707's unferanedly Devoted in all 
SN humble and affeFionate obſervance, 
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#to be the propricter thereof, and by your. 
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Errata, 


» Rle dedic * P. 3-1. 6 lege, or what elſe may. Conten 
ae +" I. 26. lege admirable make of / dere Book 
$.2.1.24.1ege as common Tradeſmen p.1o.1 18. lege ſhaul 
Wing cheifely p-17., | alt. l. Scorgonera p 23. |. 18. 
TCabbages are alſo ſometimes ſowed in p.32. | antepen.1, 
ho ſome at, p-47-1.2.lege true alſo p.49.1. 19. lege as effe- 
Wal! p. 851.15. lege off the ſuckers p.94. 1.6. |: Paſſ- ou= 
Winard p. 95:1. 5. adde ſo Mr. Ogilby 10 be mended thus 
» Some need no Root, nor duth the Pruner doubt 

_ That the top ſpriggs, being timely ſett will ſprout. 

ip. $8. 1. 21- lege violent p. 100. 1. 6. lege converſion 
Fond I. 2. |. be planted mn it lin. 15. 1b. lege. 200. 


pounds about two ounces onely P. 107. I. 12. adde by 
'Mr. Ogilby thus P. 144-1. 24. lege Kidges over Þ. 149. 
iL 25- lege Syringa P- 155. I. 1. |. halfe afoote. 1. 9. lege 
"with earth cut. 1.11. lege to retain the Water p 
1y69. |. penalt. 1. paſſages oft ope p.195. I. 8. lege Orni- 
jthogalum p.201. lege Borageſeed p. 202. 1, 13.9. curting 
(of tbe tops p. 205. | x. lege Gardiners line 25. 1. 100 cloſe 
'P» 229: | 10, lege adapred for bearing p. 240. |. 

fiepe make or Fabri 5 Tefſelationg”” 
{lege make or Fa rick Pp. 248. 1. 16. lege Teſſellations. 
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"Iv ® T. 
{THE PREFACE, 


He Ilfuſtrious and Renowned Lord 
Bacon, in his diſcourſe concerning the 
advancement of Learning, reckons 
it among the Deticients of Natural 
ſtory, That the Co-operation of Man, with Na- 
#/in particulars, hath not been obſerved ; and 
$51 thoſe ColleGions which are made of Agricul- 
8; and other manual Arts, there is commonly a 
WI and rejection of Experiments, familiar and 
r, which yet to the interpretation of Nature, 
which I ſhall add, general profit,). do s 
#, 3f not more conduce, then Experiments of 4 
ver quality, . The ſame noble Perſon, in his 
itt B partt- 
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partition of Philoſophy, complains of the 
want of an Inventory of what in any ſubje&,by 
Nature and Art 1s Certainly, and may be un- 
doubtedly wrought. TI believe his Lordſhip 
hath had many of his mind in former, hath 


now, and 1s likely to have in future ages 3 For 


amongſt thoſe few Writings extant on theſe 
Subjeas, ſome prove altogether uſeleſs, as 
being ſo full of their natural Magick and Ro- 
mantick Stories, that we know no more what 
to credit in thoſe Relations, in the Natural, 
then what in civil Hiſtory we may believe of 
King Arthar, Guy of Warwick in ours; or of 
Hedor and Priam in the Trojan Story : Others 
elevated in their Fancies, write in a Language 
of their own, addreifſing their Diſcaurſe to 
the Sons of Art, ſpeaking rather to amuſe, 
than inſtruc, and prove like blazing Stars, 
that diſtract many, and dire few. 

Many of thoſe who would write for Uni- 


_ verſa] Tuſtrudtion, either know the things that 


might make up the matter of their Hiſtory, 
but want the $skill to draw up ſuch an Inven- 
tory,as my Lord Verulam requires,as common 
Tradeſmen and Artiſans 3 or elſe indeed are 
learned enough to draw tp the writing, but 
want the knowledge of moſt of the particu- 
lars tterein to be ingroſt ; which is common- 
ly the caſe of ſuch of us as have pretenſions 
to Scholarſhip. Sele 
| T being neceſſitated by my obligations and 
reſpe& to a Perſon truly Noble, to give ſome 

I, Op account 
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1ccount of the particular eife&s of Man, co- 
operating with nature, In the matter of our 
Engliſh Vegetables, as they are improved by 
Husbandmen and Gardiners, deſire to under- 
take no more, but to give a lincere endeavour, 

T hat the way of the Artiſt be ſet down, and 
the effedt of Nature thereon ; in the firſt of 
which, I intend my directions ſo plain, as if 
appointed for the inſtrudtion of ſome Artiſts 
rude and untaught Apprentice: and in the 
ſecond, 1f not ſo homely, yet as eaſte and evi- 
dent 3 being a little diſguited with any thing 
intended for the uſe of Philoſophy, when o- 
vergarniiſhed with Rhetorical Tropes, which 
like Flowers ſtuck in a Window tor whatſo- 
ever intencel, (either cheat or ornament) 
cer tainly create a darkneſs in the place. Behe- 
menical, Paracelfian, and ſuch Phraſes as many 
Alchymiſts uſe, I muſt tor the ſame reaſon 
avoid. 

In the drawing up the Inventory , I will 
ſtudy that it may: be true in all parts, and not 
to mingle according to the example of Pliny, 
Wecker, Porta, and many more, both Latine 
and Engliſh Writers, any falſe relation, with- 
out its diſtinguiſhing Charafter ; and if it be 
not perfect, it ſhall be for want of kill, or 
preſent remembrance of particulars, and if it 
be accepted, cum proteſtatione de addendo. 


B2 Num. 1. 
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Num, 1. How many wa)s of Propagation there 
are « The diviſion of them into thetr ſpectes, 


Of Natural Propagations, and ſeminal Prin- | 
ciples latent trom the Creation. 


The wayes of Propagation, are either Na- 
tural or Artificial, We call thoſe wayes Natu- 
ra), in which there is moſt of Nature and lit- 
tle of Art, thole artificial wherein the Artiſt 
15 moreaſſiſtant in applying agents and pati- 
ents for the produdtion of the deſired etfed&t, | 
For even in the wayes of Propagation that are 
moſt artificial, there 1s more of. Nature than 
Art. Induſtry and Art may bring Materials, 
and place chem fitly for it, but Nature works 
them. And theretore. as one ſayeth, it is the 
great Art of Man to tind out the Arts of 
Nature. There are many Methods of Nature 
that are ſecret ; Many other ſecrets have been 
found out, and are tollowed by Artiſts to the 
Improvement of the Treafures and Powers 
of Man. 

Of things propagated Naturally , Virgil 
ſpeaks, | 
Sponte ſua que ſe tollunt in luminis Auras, 
Infecunda quidem ſed leta & fortia ſurgunt. 
Thoſe trees, which of themſelves are foſtered, 
 Unjruitful be, hut ſtrong, and fair they ſpread. 


+15 our unhappineſs, that whereas before 


tranſgreſſion, the Earth [Poaranoouſty: 
an 
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and without humane Induſtry and Culture, 
brought forth all manner of uſeful Plants, ac- 
cording to the command of God, Cer. 1, IT. 
Now fince the Curſe, it bringeth forth of its 
own accord onely thoſe that are leſs uſetu], 
and the reſt, not without the Art, the {weat 
of Man : Tetus Mundus, faith a Raubi, tantuvs 
propter hominem conditus eſt, poitquam 1gitur homo 
peccavit dim nuta fuit terre perfectio, We Cannot 
but ſee the truth of Gods prediction; That 
the Earth of :ts own accord ſhould bring forth 
Thorns and I hiſtles, and that Man in the ſweat 
of his face ſhould eat his bread. For we ſee 
that Plants of greatuſe in Human life, are not 
brought to perfe&tion without great Indulitry. 
There are indeed ſome that the Earth itil! 
brings forth ſpontaneoutly without {ed , 
without oft-ſets or layers, or any other of 
thoſe artificial wayes of propagation. But 
what are they but Thorns, Briars, Thiſtles, 
and other rude, impzrfe&t, and almoit uſeieſs 
Plants. Thiſtles, though ti.ey have a perteat 
ſeed, yet the Earth will bring them torth 
without it. The ſame thing carnot be ſaid 
of Wheat, or other uſeful Plants. Ferne and 
Heath, Muſhroom and Moſs, and ſome other 
of like Natures ariſe a}ſo without ſeed, and 
ſo might Lilies and Rofſzs ſtill have done, had 
not the produdion of better Plants Þeen 
made more difficult by that Curſe of God 
which man drew upon the Earch. It is the 
Opinion of the beſt Philoſophe,s and Divines, 

B 3 Jewes, 
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Tewes, Heathens, and Chriſtians, that in the 
Method of the Creation God tirſt made a 
Chaos, in which were the principles and ſeeds 
of all beings, Plants as well as others. Moſes 


relleth us, that God created every Plant of 


the field befurc it was in the Zarrh, and every 
nerb before it grew, Gen. 2.5, It you ask 
when that was, the Learned tell you, that 1t 
was 1n Prixcipio prime diei, when God is ſaid 
to have createl the Heaven and tne Eartn, 
that 1s the Maſs of Heaven and Earth 3 Con- 
taining the {ſubitance of them, and of all crea- 
tures'to live in th2m,, mingled together in a 
confuſed Chaos: The Earth was not then 
perfetiy faſhioned as it is now. For it 1s ſaid 
in the following words, That the Earth was 
without form. and void; and Fagius hath this 
critical Obſervation on the Texr., that the 
Particle NN in the phraſe [INT AR) detedt- 
eth that it was not the Earti in form, but the 
ſubſtance of the Earth that was then ſaid to 
be created : and Muniter out of the Rabbins 
telleth us, that it was Moles Terre & Aque, 
that was then created, in which were tne prin; 
ciples of all Heavenly anq Earthly Bodles alſo, 
8, Augut%ine frequently hath expreſt himſelf. 
for the ſame conftrudtion, fo lib. 1. De Genefi 
a1 literam, cap.4. he giveth us this paraphraſe 
ofthe Text. In principio Deus fecit celum & 
terram. Hoc autem quod celum & terra dium eſt 


_ terra erat inviſibilis & incompoſita & tenebrs ſuper 


abyſfum : id ejt, qu»4 celumn & terra appellatum 
et 
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ef; Materies erat confuſa quedam, de qua Mundus 
( qui duabus maxime partibus celo ſcil. CO terr 0 
conſtat) drgeſtis Elementis & accepta forma ſabri- 
caretur. T hat is, whereas 1t 1s {a1d, that in the 
beginning God made the Heaven and the 
Farth; Tt is to be noted, that that which 1s 
there call'd Heaven and Earth, was inviſible, 
indiſtinguiſhable in its parts, incompoled, 
and darkneſs was upon the face of that Chaos: 
in ſhort, that which was call'd Heaven and 
Farth, was the matter of which the whole 
world, whole chief parts are Heaven and 
Earth, were to be made, which ſame matter 
He therefore frequently calleth Semen Celi &* 
terre. Vide lib. 1. De Geneſi contra Manich eos. 
cap. 1. & cap.6. 6&7. Informy illa Materia,quam 
de Nihilo fecit Deus appellata eft primo Calum & 
Terra; & difium eſt, I principio Dew fecit Calum 
& Terram., Non quia jam hoe erat, ſed quia jam 
hoc eſſe poterat, Nam & Calum ſcribitur poſteg 
fadium, DPuemadmodum fi ſem2n Arbors con'ide- 
rantes dicamus ibi eſſe radices & Robur & Ramos 
& folia & frudqus, non quia jam ſunt ſed quia inde 
futura ſunt : fic dium eſt in prmcipio Deus fecit 
cxlum & terram quaſi ſemen celi & terre cum 
confuſa adhuc eſſet cli & terre Materia, That 
matter without form which God made out of 
nothing | he means, as he declares in the 4th 
Chapter, the ſame which the Greeks call'd 
thelr Chaos ] was called firſt the Heaven and 
tne Earth. And it is ſaid in the beginning, 
Lod made the Heaven and the Earth, not be- 

B 4. caule 
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cauſe it was ſuch already , but becauſe it 
might be ſo. For the Heaven 1s ſaid to be 


, 


made afterwar1, as if upon the conſideration 


of the ſeed of a tree, we ſhould ſay, that there 
is a root, and ſtock, and boughs, and leaves, 
and fruit, not that they are ſuch already, but 
may become ſuch, ſo 1s it ſaid that in the be- 
ginning God made the Heaven and the Earth, 
that 1s as it were the ſeed of the Heaven and 
the Earth, when as yet the matter of them lay 
together mixt and confuſed. 

And the Philoſophers and Poets, either had 
the ſame dofrine by Tradition, or if they 
read the hooks of Moſes, thus alſo they under- 
ſtood the'n. So Linus. 

"Hy Tort Tot ypor@- En iy @ dud TealT gripunat, 
There was a time when all things lay 
together mixt. — And Euripides. 


'Ovexyic ve yalar' WW popph wi 


4 "Braid" iymetaucar dNnnar fixe 


TixT#er Tlayla* xaftidbxar ei px @- 


Airdpn, Nerpetrat, JHpas, Sos Alun Thipe 
To@- roy Sralay, Eurip. in Melanippe. 


There w4s one face of Heaven and Earth. but when 
Theſe from their Chaos ſever'd were, 
Plants, Bea'ts, and Fouls, and Fiſh appear, 
And lait of all the Nobler off-ſpring, Men. 


And APpolloni's in Argonautices. 
Fla *%, Zegv@” 1d3 FoA\awe 
To Telv &T' aNnnctar ſl ouvapregyta wopph 
Heigs@- 3Z gaa9o Ningeder & pptt exacht, 
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The Earth, the Heaver, and the Sea, 
Firſt in one figure mixed lay, 

' Dark was the Chaos, blind the jtrife, 
Is hich parted, all things came to life. 


But none of them have more plainly or fully 
expreſt this then Ovid in his Metamorp»0fis, 


Ante mare & terr.s & quod tegit omnia, celum, 
Unus erat toto Nature Vultus in Orbe, 

Duem dixere Chaos, rudi indigeitaque moles, 
Nec quicquam niſi pondus iners,congeſtaque eodem. | 
Non bene jundiarum diſcordia ſemina Rerum. 


The (ea.the earth.,all-covering Heaven unfram'd, 
One {ace had nature, which they Chaos nam'd : 
An undigeſted lump ; a barren load. 

I here jarring ſeeds of things ill-joyn'd, aboad. 


 And/alefius upon that Text of Eccleſiaticus, 


Deus qui ſemper eſt, fecit oma ſimul, Vere, (ſaith 
he, fecit omzia ſimul in illo mundi Initio, non ta- 


men omnia eodem modo ſed alia quidem ipſa per ſe, 
alia in ſuzs principiis. Truly God did make all 
things in the beginning of the world, but he 
made not all things after the ſame manner, 
tor ſome he made actually ſelf-exiſtent, other 
things he made alſo that were then latent in 
their ſeminal principles. The principles and 
ſeeJs of all things theretore being in this 
Chaos, and theſe principles and ſ-eds, in the 


ſtyle of Moſes, bearing often the names of the 


things themſelves, as is above diſcours'd ; 
You ſee how that Text of Geneſis 1s true, 


where 


@, 
"8 V4  / 
Jroults 
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where it is ſaid, that God created every Ph þ 


of the field betore 1t was 1n the Earth, and; j 
very herb before 1t grew. Namely the prin 5 
ples and ſeeds of them were created int 
tirſt Chaos. And to this firſt Creation; 
Plants beiore they grew, muſt We nave x 
courſe for the cauſe of all thoſe ſpontaneq 
productions of Vegetablez, ſuch I mean 
{ſpring of their own accord without ſeed, ; 
any other of the uſual means of Propagatiq 8 
And ſurely all other more uſeful Plants k 8 
either ſprung up ſpontaneouily, or at le 
had been propagated with leſs difficulty, t 
ſeeds would have ſowed themſelves. and t 4 
earth have opei'd its boſome to receive the i 
had not Man merited by his tranſgreſſion th | 
decree of God, that the earth of its own 2} 
cord, bring chiefly thornes and thiſtles, at 
that 1n the ſweat of his face he ſhould eath ; 


bread. And ſurely there was ſome Traditi 
EVel of this Curſe 110 diNong the Heatnen, 
—> ater ipſe colendi 


Haud facilem efſe viam voluit;,- - - - 
Nor was jovepleas'd, tillage ſhould eafiebt 
| Virg.Geory, 
And Hefi92 tell-th us, that in Agriculturet 
Gods have appointed work, not idleneſs f 
Man, and that he muſt bes his bread, org 
It by 1115 labour. 'Exy. 2; hues", Bin. B, 
Seeing tnerefore we cannot hope to enioy tl 
tull benefits ofthe Vezetible Kingdome, al 
yet to live in a perpetual Sabbath or ce Tatic 
tro! 


| 
| 


< 
| 
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from labour, nor that it ſhould be with us as 


d: jt was with our firſt Parents, when to ſpeak 
n« ji the phraſe of the Poet, 


It Immuny, rafiroque intaa, nec ullis 
li S$aucia vomerivus, per ſe dabat omnia 1 ellus. 


t The yet-free 6arth did of ber own accord 
J (Untorn with Plow: ) all ſorts of corn afford. 


We muit conſider how to follicite Nature fo, 
iq 85 to Make it anſwer our expetations, and to 
; advance the wayes of propagation by Art and 
@ Induitry. | _— 
i The end of the Artilt is to find out the 
; Art: and ways of Nature, and ſo to Propagate 
a and Improve: To propagate, 1s to multiply 
4 the individuals of each Kind: And to improve, 
,1s to bring tnem, being propagatci, to a 
+ ore then ordinary excellency and goodneſs. 
4 The ways of increaſing the particulars of each 
j K1nd, are, T1. By Seed, 2. By off-fet, taken 
- from a Mother-Plant. 3. By laying #he Branch 
of a growing Plant down into the Farth. 4. 
By bearing up a Soil to it. 5. By Stems ſet 
, Without roots. And laſtly, By the various 
.. Ways of grafting and inſitions. 
; Concerning all theſe, as kewiſe the pre- 
ſervation and melioration of things Propa- 
Bateil, I ſhall endeavour to enumerate what 
Plants may be increaſed by each of theſe Ways, 
| and to ſhew how the operation in each may be 
; Prtormed, and what the produt 15 that by 
, Harure tnence ordinarily enſues : Definitions 
are 
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are hopeleſs in this matter, uſeleſs too, ; 


it might be harmful : If I ſhould detine % 
ing, to be caſting of Seed into the Earth, ,, 
ſuch manner, and at ſuch time, when int g 
ſurface ofthe bed the earth would ſo ferny gx 
as might be proper to the explication ip! 


further germination of the Seed and incre 


of the Plant, there might a world of & a 
troverſies ariſe about the particulars they 

contained ; and yet all that js there would 

uſeleſs, till the particular Plants, and tA 
manner of the operation, and time requi Þ 
to the ſowing of their Seeds be firſt declan A 
T ſhall therefore wave all ſuch endeavoursa A 
haſten to what may rather prove for uſeti A 
pomp. b 


Num.2. That Nature cave a ſpecimen of | 
way of Propazation. 


Nature ſurely of this firſt and greateſt 
cies of Propagation, though 1t would nott 
dertake the whole work, yet gave us the h 8 
Hint. So Lucretiwxs lib. 5, A 

At ſpecimen Sationys —————— þ 

Tpſa fuit rerum primum Natura creatrix, Þ 
Arboribus quoniam Bacce, glandeſque caduce þ 
Tempeſtiva dabant pullorum examina ſubter, b 

—1 bus Natures All-creating Hand 
Gave the firſt Hint to Men of Sowing loud ; p 
For fruits and Akorns dropping ripe, Aid brin f 
' Forth Timely ſprouts for the ſucceeling $ pri . 
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v But ſeeing that this ſpecies of Sowing will 
\ nof ſuit with all Plants, it will be expedient 
!to anuex a Catalogue of thoſe Plants that 
Experience hath taught us here in England to 


{ propagate this way. 


» A Catalogue of Plants that may be encreaſed 


by Seeds. 

| 

t Aconite. Ariftolochia. 

| P. Adonzs. Aſh. 

t Alliſanders. Aſparagus. 

| Alkanet, Aſphodels. 

| Alaternw. Avens of all ſorts. 
 Alliaria. 


Aimonds, the bitter 
| from our Engliſh 
Fruit, ſerving tor 


Balſaminga. 
Baſil. 
Balm. 


Balm Apple. 


- his own kind, or to | Barberzes, 

) make ſtocks for A- | Bay-Trees. 

| precots 6& Peaches. | Beech. 

| AMM2. | Eeans. 
Amaranthus. Bears-ears. 
Angelica. Betony. 
Anemones, Bell-flowers. 
Aprecots. Beets. 
Aparine, Bittort. 
Apple» trees of all ſorts, 3 Bitter Almonds. 
Apples of Love. Blice. 

 Arſemart. Blew-bottle. 

| Armerias. Bloodwort. 

Archangel. | Bryonies, 


\ 


Bxlbout 
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Prulbous Violets. 
Burrage. 

Bugloſſe. 

Burdock. 

Burnet Saxafrage. 
Barnet. 

Burrs. 

Buckthorn. 
Bullets of all ſorts. 
Cabdage Plants. 
Campions, 
Carnations. 
Calamint. 
Camomile, 
Caucaly. + 
Carrots wilde. 
Carrots. 
Caraway, 
Carduus Benedifus, 
Centory. 
Celandine. 
Chickweeds. 
Chopdrillas. 
Chervil. 

Cherries, 
Cheſnuts. 


TheC ornelian » Cherry, 
Cichory, 


Citrulls. 


Ciches. 


Claries. 
Coleworts. 


Djitander. 


The Seeds of Clengy 
but 1t comes notNo 
till the ſecond yu 

Coleflower. 

Cora of all ſorts, 5 

Corneflag. En 

| Coronopus Ruell;;. bp 

| Comfrey. 

; Corianders. 

| Columbizes. 

Convoloulus major. Fe: 

| nor, and other Fer 


weeds. Fe 
Cornſallet. Fe 
Coronopmw. _ B®ij 
Moſt forts of Conf 
Crcwn lnperial. 
Craxnes- Bills. 
| Crowfoot of moſt 20 
Cucumbers. 
Cumin, 
| Cyclamens, Pl 
Cypres from our-tph 
Utth ſeed. P 
Dandelion, F 
Dames Violet. 4 
| Some Dayfies. 
| Drers Weed, © 


Dzvels-bit. 


l Dill, 


Dittan Iy. 
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E r1mMNy. 
Elecainpane. 
Endive. 
Epatica 's. 
Eupatorium cannabiaum. 
Evergreen Priver, 
Ewe. 

Fevertew. 
Fennel-flowers. 
Fennel. 

Fer greek, 
Figwort. 

Fig trees. 
Fibberds, 

The Firre-Tree. 
gome Flags. 
Flowers-de-Luce. 
Flos 4donis. 
Flaxes. 

_ 

\ellens. 
Foxploves. 
Frittelaries. 
Wencb-Mallows, 
umtery, 
Garlick, 
Garden-creſſes, 


Germandexs. 
Ginny. 


i Horſe-radiſh, 


7 
Gilly- flowers. | 


| Globe- flowers. 


Gonurds. 
Moſt of our Englith 
Graſs; to this end, 
| Husbandmen uſe hay 
| duſt (as they call it, 
in which lie the ſeeds 
| of their graſs )to ſow 
upon ſuch Grounds 
| as they mean to turn 


from fallow into Pa-' 
ſture, or where they 
would have the graſs 
grow thicker. 

Grain of all forts. 

Groundſel. 

Groundpine, 

' Gromwell. 

| Hawkweeds. 

Hartworte 

| Hawthorn. 

| Haſelzuts. 

| Henbane. 

| Hemp. 

| Helleboxres. 

| Hercules his all heal. 
Hyacanths, 

| Holy-oke. 


P_—_—_— — Pom om " 


| Horned - Poppy. 
Eony= wort. 


pore» 
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Horebounds. | Marigolds. . 0 
Hownds- tongues. Mar ſhmallowes. © 
71 7b +" "th c 

uckles. 

Hoth or Holme. "ay J 
Hypericam. elons, | 
All ſſopes. Melilot, and its kid, 
Indi OPber | Medlars ? 

ian Pepper. ; 
Irenporte. | "I 

per. | Vofyes. 
FAO | Monksbood. 
Knapweed. | Motherworte. 

"Knot-graſſe. | Mufard. 
Ladyſmocks, | Muſcipula. 
Lamb-lettuce. | Mulleines. f 
Lark-ſpurs. Mulberries by Yglt 
Lovandcr. | from hotter cliny# 
Langdebeefe. | than our own ;# 
Leeks. our heat ripens# 
Some [ ies, tnough | the _w_ —o_ , 

but few. yet ave ſeaF 
Lychnu Calcedonica. | M. Stephens of Laf 
Linum nmbellatum. | oy s Caſe of y 
Lovage, Ulberry - tree 
Lnpines. | | raiſed from En 


Marjoranes of all kinds | ſeed. 


Manirakes. | Mirtles Iikewile. | 

Maſtique. | Narciſſes. 
Common Marygolds, | Dead-Nettles. yy 
Mallows. | Stinging-Nettles. yg 
Marbleflower, Noli-me-tangere. yg; 


. French and African | Nightſhades. 
T | Nift- 


Onions. 


Plants propagated by Seed. 


WE 
Ever green Privet. 
Pulſatillas. 

| Purſlane. 


Duinces: 


S9m-> of the Orchis of | Radiſh: 


ltoncs. 
Qrach. 
Irpines. 
Paron yehta. 
Pan cies. 
Peucelanums 
?ar{lcy. 
"ar ſnips. 
*max Herculeus, 
'ellitory, 


newmyworts. 


0077)es, 


| ſe, 
ſe everlaſting. 
a7 6875, 


afaches. 


he Pitch-tree, 


= 
Ta1tains. 
Ondweed 

op . 


R agworte: 
R ampions. 
Rad'x-Cavd. 
Keeds. 
R ibwort. oy 
Roſemary by Out-lan= 
diſh-ſeed, ſometimes 
| by our oWn. 
Roman Nettles. 
Some Roſes, the Flow- 
| er being not gather- 
ed, but left to ſeed, 
| Rocket. 
Ruſhes of many ſorts. 
Rue of all ſorts. 
Some of the Saffrons, 
and Mede - Saffrons , 
| whoſe ſeeds lyes un- 
| der the earth. 
S atyrions. 
Savory. 
Sabina baccifera. 
Scorpion graſſes. 
Scurvey grafſſe. 
Scorodonia., 
Scabiouſe. 


Scorzonefa, but it 
GC comes 


| 
| 
| 
| 


—— 
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 comes-up with ſome 
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| ter and Stziumer| 


_ difficulty. Thijiles, 2 
Seſel;i ethiopicum , or | Tobacco. : 

Hartwort. Thlaſpies. | 
Seſamoides. Toad-flaxes. _ 
Shepheards purſe, + | Tragopogon. ; "fl 
Skirrets, 1 Lrefoile, and 1ts high, 
Sloes. Tulips. 


Smalladge. 
Sneezewort. 
Snapdragon. 


- Sowthiſtle, 


Sorrels, 

Spiderwort. 

Spinach. 

Spurges of many kinds. 
Opignel. 

dtichwort. 

dtarre- flowers. , 
Stockgilliflowers. 
OIarrewort. 

Flowers of the Sun. 


JYcamores, 
Tarragon, 

Ire ſels. 
Jerre-glandes. 
Thorney Apples. 
Thorough-wax. 


Thyme, both the Win- 


Toad. - 


| 7urnips, and Al 
f wilde kinds. 


Tutſan, - 
Vents Looking-glaſryy 
V ervain. Ia 
Vetches. py. 
Violets, thi 


1 Virgine-bower. 


| 


'Umbilicus-V eneris, "5 
Vines from Qut-lan + 
leed, 
Water-betony. 
Water-lilly. 
| V allauts. 
| I< inter=creſſe, 
Winter=-cherries, 
Willow-weeds. 
IV oolfs-bane. 
Wormwood. 
Is vodroof. 


W ood-ſorrel. 
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|: There is a great controverſie concerning 
Har ts-tongue, Maydenhair of di- guere of Harts- 
vers {urts, Scolopendrium, Fernes, tongue, Maiden- 
and other Plants, whoſe pro- harr, Fern, Sco- 
perty is to have the back of the bopenarium. 
Brlined with a brown duſty ſubſtance, whes 
ther this ſubſtance be a ſee, or onely the 
particular mole, and Charader of Plants of 
that nature. | 

[ dare not Uisbelieve this (when perfetly 
ripe) to be a true ſeed, becauſe divers, very 
experienced perſons (as Mr. Bobart particu- 
larly) affirm, that they have ſeen the ſmall 
Pants, or Seedlings, at a diſtance all round 
the Mother-plant grow up as is ordinary 
from thed ſecd of other plants, and by Mzſcro- 
ſcopes, the likeneſs of this duſt to other feeds 
Wapparently ſeen. 


. Num, 3. {he Seaſozs of Soping, 


- Firſt, the moſt natural time of Sowing, is 
that which Nature it ſelf follows, ( viz. ) 
when the {eeds of their own accord fall into 
th= ground. 

# At this Seaſon may be fowen all ſtony ſeeds 
A can endure the Winter , as Cherries, 


Bums, Peaches, Apples, Pears, likewiſe all 
Nuts, Buckthorne, Aſh, Oke, and moſt wild 
Wglith Plants, though they may as well be 
towed any time before the Spring. | 
» The ſeed of hot, and ſweet herbs, as 
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Thyme, Savory, Marjerome of ſoine kiyw 
and other not nearbs, if they get any reaſfy in 
able ſtrength and growth before the frgt 

do well enough; alſo Muſcabious Angehi 
ſeed, Scurvey-graſs, and the ſeeds of Be fu 
hears, Aniſeed, Fritellary, Crocus, Con Ea 
flags 3 and, for ought I know, all the re ve 
Bulbous-rooted-flowers : . So Tulips and ev 
nemonies thrive beſt,and come ſooneſt, ba 

ſowed after the ſeeds are gathered, or jin4Or 
tumn : For many U&@ecber does well, butgB! 
muſt be had to keep tender Plants from Fr t© 
and the violence of Winter weather. wi 


they are but young from the Seedlings, & 
you doubt the nature of any ſeed.,dividey 


ha 
G 


quantity, and ſow ſome of 1t in the Sp 
ſome before the Winter. | 
At this time alſo muſt be ſowed din ® 
Plants, becauſe that by experience it is fol K 
that being ſowed in the Spring, they wilt "1 
grow, Or at Jeaſt not that year: Of this kh © 
is Myrrhis,or ſweet Chervil, and all Ruba! 
which eaſily grow then,but faile being ſon Þ 
in the Spring. oe 
The miſtake of the time has made ſome1 "4 

mire, that when they with care kad ſol 
Angelica ſeeds ſeveral times together, it | 
ver grew 3 on the contrary, the Seed bil £ 
ſhed, would grow in any place, never ſoll | 
couth or ſtony ; nay even carried awaj! g 
the water, would grow where ever it 6 
lodged in the banks,and that well and of * 

"I Ww all 
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\ whereas the reaſon of the difference was 
in the ſeaſon, for the laborious Artiit kept 
{the ſeeds till Spring, and his Delay was his 
hindrance , whereas better inſtruted Na- 
ture would have committed them to the 
Earth many months ſooner. Tis a tri:e Pro- 
verb, Properata ſatio ſolet ſepe decipere , ſera 


ſemper. 


\. Wheat is ſowed generally about Michaelmas 
or within a Month before, and from that time 
until Allhallowtide, ſooner or later, according 
to the lightneſs or warmneſs of the ground. 
Some ſorts of Barly alſo there are that will 
endure the Winter, as the Hexaftick particu= 
larly, or Barly that carrieth ſix Rowes of * \ 
Grain in the Ear, which Gafſenaus mentions to b 
be an uſual grain in in Champaign of France, 

and which I have ſeen ordinarily growing in 
E-gland : But it requireth a good ſoyl, and 

muſt be ſowed about Allhallowtide : I take it 
that it would be a great improvement to ſow 
it in our richeſt new broken grounds. It will 
not agree with a ſoyl that is hungry. 

Corneſallet is uſually ſowed ir. the bevin- 

ning of September in good earti, the ſeed be- 
Ing ſound and new, and it will be cat by tae 
next March tor fallets, it flowers in Apr/, and 

the ſeed is ripe in Fune, if you let the ſeed 
ſcatter, it will grow naturally. 

Some ſeeds are ſowen at the breaking of 

the Froſt, and ia the very firſt heginring of 
Spring, and that upon 2 hot bed, ſor the 
Y C 3 greater 


(4 , 
w- 
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greater ſecurity and ſpeed of the Plant tol, 
propagated : So the early Radith, the Sen 
tive Plant, Maracoc, Jacobza, Balm-Appky; 
French- Marygolds, Muskmelons, all Cucw,, 
bers, African-Marygolds, the Marvail of ft” 
world, the Indian Creſs, or yellow Larky 
heel, Lettices that may be had early 3 Amy, 
ranthus and divers others of like kinds. - p 

The hot Bed is made with horſe-dung, lx; 
four, five, or fix foot high, and of the ſay 
breadth commonly, increaſing or diminiſhing 
the quantity of the dung (which uſes toly, 
freſh, as 1t comes from the Stable, mingky 
with ſtale Litter, Hay, &c.) according as yu 
would have the heat greater or leſs, up; 
which Bel of dung you lay fine mould, fi; 
fingers breadth in deepneſs, or thereabout; 


( 


 compaſſing it round with hay-bands whit. 


keep the Dung together, and hinder ti; 
ſteaming out of the heat by the ſides ; thi 
ſtaking it up with ſtakes, and putting benly 
ed. ſticks in the manner of a very low roo 


to hold up tilts tnat are put to ſecure thy 


- Plants, the hot bed is compleatly finiſhel 


Thoſe that uſe Cap-glaſſes, or Caſemeniy 
made to lye upon a trame over their beds, th 
vertheJeſs muſt uie, though not tilts, yet c0% 
vering with ſtraw, litter, or the like. F 
Some uſe only Barly-ſtraw, or Barly-ſtra} 
and Bran for their tot beds, and think the! 
beſt both tor raiſing the Annual plants an 
Melons alſo , becauſe Horſe-dung gives Þ 
ranky 
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enkneſs to all eſculents, and beſides forceth 
lee Germination too ſoon, and doth not con- 
tinue that heat by which the Plant was for- 
leed uP- 2 
! Aſparagus and Chervil are beſt ſown in 
winter, before Chriſtmaſs, or ſhortly after, 

and in the beginning of Spring, without any 

hot bed. 

L In February, or afterwards, are ſown Par\- 
Mnips, Leeks, Onions, Aniſeeds, Carrets, Ra- 
ith, Spinage, Larks-ſpurs, Marygolds, C#- 
(Fefolium, Corn-fallet, and with the firſt of 
theſe the Rounſeval peaſe. For as Virgil 
druly writeth, 

0; Vere fabs ſatio ; tum te quoque, Medica, putres < # 
' Accipiunt ſulci, Virg. Georg. I, TI 
ts Beans ſow in ſpring; then a graſs Hoa 

(+, 21 fo #31 a5) (earth takes. 

I; col Eee middle of 
February, Muskmelons ſomewhat after , or 


(then for a venture. *Tis obſerv'd by all I 
Whave enquired of, that the leſs of the Winter 
Ithe Cabbage or Collyftowers feels, the more 
{{ubjet 'tis to Caterpillars. In March or April 
or according to ſome with us, from the be- 
tginning of February; or if the Froſts break, 
Vany time in Faxuary) Catrot, Radiſh, To- 
: bacco, Fennel, Crefles, Skirrets are ordinary 
Mowen. > 

| In Aprdlareuſually ſowed Marjerome,Baſil, 
( Coleflowers ; for by often tranſplanting and 
care, you may have Coleflowers from ſeed, 
il C 4 lowed 
| 
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ſowed in the Spring, though It he very not 
gone, even to fune or Fuly the ſame ye qc 
Pincks , Armeriaes 0 Convolvulus , K1dng al 
beans , Lupins , Hyſſupe, Lavender, thx gpa1 


gillytlowers, Thyme, Hemp. 


| ' 
About the latter end of April, Purſl a 


Clove-gillitlowers, Carnations, Baſil, Rel rv 


mary, Oke of Paris. 8.0 
About Midſummer ſow the early Peaſe,tol Aug 
ripe fix wezks after Michaelmas. ma 


Note that our Gardiners, though there|gran 
ſome peril, chuſe to ſow early, becauſe th ill 
have much advantage by all ſorts of form frol 
commodities ; {o Turnips being ſowed ear} to h 
many oft them run tn ſeed, yet one good the fed 
1s worth three at another ſeaſon. Theſy« \ 
may be ſaid of Peaſe and Carrets, which} the' 
cold are ſpoyled many times ; yet it is «d wn! 
ſerved by ſome, that oftentimes, whether} the 
ditterence of ground, or other accidert, ti wes 
Bean latter {owed will overtake the forme wh 
and {ov in ſome ſort cf Peaſe. Cut 
About the middle of Fuly, when the Ma 1 « 
reons berries are tirit ripe, rhey are to be ſoi CO! 
ed, they come not up until the ſecond Spriztic 
after tieir being ſowed, and a year or ty WC 
after are removyed.,all which time they requl 
no other attendance beiides weeding. all 


Many ſe29s are beit ſowen about Anguf, We 
Turnips, and the black Radiſh, for a peculis 
reaſon ; which is, being ſowen ſooner, the Tl 
are apt to r.n up to ſeed before Winter, an V! 

Sp 1% 4 
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not to till the root at all. Onions for Winter 
roviſion , Lettice and Corn-tallet for the 
| fog occaſion 3 Spinage too, always upon 
that account, though orherwiſe they may be 
Gwed with the firſt. Nay, our Gardiners 
here in Oxford fow Turnips in April, and fo | 
forward till the Winter. 
_ Cabbage plants are ſowed commonly about 
Auguit 3 and the firſt Coleilowers, thac rney 
may befo:e Winter be ſo grown, as to be 
tranſplant2d at greater diſtance, ſo to abide 
till the Spring. TI have known (ome, when 
froſt has ſpoyl'd the winter Cabbage-plants, 
to have furniſhed themſelves from plants rai- 
fed in the Spring upon a hot bed. 
© Many ſeeds muſt be gatherel a little before 
they are throughly ripe with the italkes on 
wiich they grow; for ſhould it abide until 
the tull maturity in the Garden, by wind an1 
weathergreat part of the ſed would be ſhel, 
which will eaſily perted its ripeneſs as it lyes 
cut upon its ſtalk, being laid any where with- 
in coDrs UPON a cloatn or mat where the Sun 
comes Of rhis kind is Lettice, and moſt of 
tnoſ: leeds that ariſe from the ſtock with a 
woolineſs, 
- TIhreare many Plants that will grow in 
all times of ſowing, and therefore are ſowen 
Wati'y months, one after another ; ſo Radiſhes, 
and Spinach, and Peaſ>, which are ſowen with 
tlie firſt in the SPring ; and ſo month after 
Mo!th till Autumn, Thoſe Lettices which 
F abide 


—— 
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abide the Winter, are wont to he tranſplayijy 
to Cabbage in the Spring, even as Cablye 
are with admirable ſucceſs. t 
Our Gardiners, that they may have Cuayp 
Þþers to ſell one under another, plant then 
hot beds from February even till May. 
Peaſe are ſowen from the beginning oflfe 
wember (or by ſome a fornight before, thoiy 
with ſome danger of the biting froſt) an(:* 
forward till after Shrovetide. rc 
The General Ute for ſowing of the al 
Peaſe, is to chuſe a light warm ground, þ 
to ſow the firſt about the beginning of Ik 
vember, where their fields are large, Gardibt 
generally Plow their ground, and then kW 
row it well, and after that, draw pretty WW 
 furrows with their howes, and cover ti0 
Peaſe therein. The ſooner they ſow tÞ 
Peaſe, the deeper they make their furrowss 
preſerve the root from the cold; affoonv 
theſe Peaſe are gathered ,, they Plow tv 
ground again, and ſow it with Turneps,' 
which, by the Peaſe, the ground 18 well ;C 
pared, and for the ſowing of which, thatt 
- ſon of tne year doth beſt agrez. 
Rounſevals, 1f ſowed never ſo early, \, 
ſcarce come betore the latter part of i? 
Month of Fuze. : 
Husbandmen generally uſe to ſow Whiz 
under furrow in the Autumne; but I 
{een 1t 1n rich and warm ground witn Th 
{ucceſs ſowen in the Spring, and harron 
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latin after the manner of {owing Barley 3 the 
bacrop being as good as.any other times upon 
the ſame ground, after the uſual country 
Ct procedure. 
en - Some ſeeds muſt be ſowen dry, not after 
rain or Watering : Of this kind 15 Myrrhis 
oflſeed, Baſt], Scorzonera, and all ſuch as being 
hojwyet run to a Muſcilage. 
an(:** Many times they ſow divers ſeeds in a Bed 
together, as Radiſhes and Carrots, that by 
 aſhich time as the Carrots come up, the Radi- 
1, es may be gone. Upon beds newly ſet with 
f Thicorice, they ſow Onions or Radiſh, or Let- 
dufice if their Licorice plants or ground be but 
1 kyyeak, ſo as not quickly to cauſe a ſhadow 
y (With their leaves. London Gardiners ſow Ra- 
Giſh, Lettice, Parfgns,Carrots, on the ſame 
a, gathering each in their ſeaſons, and 
weaving the Parinips till the Winter ; before 
01 Which time they are not eſteemed good, or 
w Wholſome. 
6.15} | 
| Queſtion, Concerning the mixing of ſeveral kinds 
it of Seed, and ſowing them in the ſame bed £ 


» is [ confeſs 1t may be a Queſtion whether 
f there 15 Not In ſome caſes more caution to be 

uſea, and in others more improvement to be 
g4Pade then is vulgarly imagined in the ſetting 
| $ants of different Natures in greater propin- 
og Juity or Diſtance, For it is an Obſervation 


oy Of th2 learned Gaſſendus, that not onely hot 
| nerus 


( 


————— 
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 ſomeof the antient writers aſcribe to Cs 
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herbs are made more cold, or brought ng. 
to a temperament, by being ſow'd or play 

in a cold ſoyle, and cold herbs made wv 
hot by being placed in a hot ſoyie, butz® 
that cold herbs being ſow'd near hot 6 
become more temperate : For example, ic 
the coldneſs of Lettuce is corre&ed by bg. 
ſow*d among, Onions. Lib. de Plantis cap, n 
Facultatibus Plantar. and atterward in thely. 
Chapter, That if you ſet white Helleborg, 


Fc 
the herb Mercury near a Vine, the Grapes 
acquire a Purging Faculty, Andit 1s an(s 
ſervation of Dodoneus lib, 5. of his Hiſtons, 
Plants, cap. 37. where he deſcribeth his 
phanus Montanus,or great Mountain Radiſh,Te 
it hath been found by experience, thatt, 
Plant doth hinder the growing of the V 
and being Planted near it, doth cauſe the\j 


to ſtarve, or wither away, which propty 


worts. Pliny 1.17.24. aſſerts the ſame conce 
ing Vines. His words are, Quarundam plant 

Odor ledit Vites, ficut Rhaphanus & Laurus. 0 
trix enim intelligitur Vitis, & tangi Odore\* 
rum in modum. Ideoque cum ſuxta fit averti Oy 
cedere, ſaporem inimicum fugere, Odit & caulm 
olus omne, Odit & Corylum ni procal abit, 1; 
& egra. And this agrees with Virgils Oh 
gicks. 


Neve inter vites Corylum ſere---- W 
Nor plant rough Hazels *mong ft the tender Vim" 


No. 
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n, that where your grounds are very 
— ds realon of hedges.hot beds,dunghils, 
&c, that may abate the Power of the troſt, 
Toes may be ventured into the ground much 
oo oner than otherwiſe in ordinary places. * * 
>U Cabage ſeeds and Colefloyers are ſowed 
Ds Auguſt, or 1o timely as tO be exadtly well 
"Jroote. Plants before winter 3 and this is the 
2 way : Or are {owed after, ſo that they are 
Tranſjlanted in the time of .cold. This way 
SFe hazardous in the winter, by reaſon of the 
N ipping Froſts, and chargeable, in that they 
on aUuire much attendance, and covering, and 
S ncovering, which thoſe Plants that are con- 
rmed before winter do not. © Secondly , 
y are more ſ{ubje& to Caterpillars in the 
mmer 5 but the way of raiſing of them by 
© hor beds in the Spring for Cabbages is the 
ont way of all, and moſt ſubjet to the pe- 
Coil of that vermine. 
W- Thoſe Plants of the Spring ſowing, that 
ou ſow later than ordivary, require to: be 
- the more watered & ſhadowed from the heat. 
71 Thoſe in the Spring that are ſowed earlier 
Ohan ordinary, require the more to be defen - 
lmjed from tre cold. | 
if: Thoſe in the Autumne, that you prema= 
wrely ſow, are to be watered and ſhadowed 
We more. Thoſe which you ſow late are to 
"Mvbetter defended from the Winter till rhey 
7;FAve gotten ſtrength. 


” 


Num. 
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Num. 4. Examples of Sowing with ſome « 


ucular diretiions for ſome choice V egetablpj 


Examp. I. From Mr, Parkinſon and Mr. R 
diretting Skillfully the ordering. of Tulips 
the;r propagation by ſeed. 


Sowrng of The firit example I ſhall give j 
Tulps- gut of Mr. Parkinſon : The time (i& 
he): and manner ot Sowing Tulip-ſeed is thi 
you may not iow them 1n the Spring of ti 
year, if you hope to have any good of th 
byt in' the Autumne, or preſently after tij 
be through ripe and dry 3 yet if you ſow thi 
not until the end of Vdob. they will co 
forward r.ever the worſe, but rather the b& 
ter; for it 15 often feen, that over-early (>| 
ing cauſeth them to ſpring out of the growſp 
over-early, ſo that ifa ſharp ſpring chance 
follow. it may go near to fpoyl all,or moi 
the feed: We uſually ſow the fame years ſ&$1 
yet if you chance to keep of your own, 
have of others, ſich ſeed as is two years of! 
they will thrive and do well enough ; El 
cally if they were ripe and well gathenh 
you muſt not ſow them too thick, for ſo 
ing hath loft many a Peck of fe <d; for if 
{eed lie one upon another, that it hath 
room upon the ſprouting, to enter or 
root in the earth, it perifheth by and 
Som? uſe to tread down the —_—_— wil | 


6 ( 
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hey mean to ſow their ſeed, and having 
ren chem thereon, do Cover them over the 
blhickneſs of a mans Thumb, with tine ſifted 
@rth, and they thipk they do well, and have 
Bod reaſon for it: For conſidering the na- 
e of young Tulip-roots 1s to run down 
eper into the ground, every year more than 
ther, they think to hinder their quick de-. 
ent by the faſtneſs of the ground, that ſo 
(ey may increaſe the better. This way may 
thikaſe ſome, but I do not uſe it, nor can find 
f  rea{on ſufficient; for they do not conſider 
bt the ſtifneſs of the earth doth cauſe the 
tiÞots of the young Tulips to be lonttg before 
thiky grow great; in that the ſt1if ground doth 
coſore hinder the well thriving of the Roots 
> bien a looſe doth : and although the roots 
{oþ run down deeper in a looſe earth, yet they 
-olky eaſily by tranſplanting be holpen, and 
zceſys'd up high enough. TI have alſo ſeen ſome 
ofÞþlips not once remoyed from their ſowing 
 ſ@their flowering ; bur if you will not looſe 
nem, you muſt take them up while their leaf 
5 op ſtalk be freſh, and not withered : for if you 
EM not follow the ſtalk down to the root, be 
er never ſo deep, you will leave them be- 
o Gd You. | | 
if YT he ground alſo muſt be reſpe&ed, for the 
ber, ſofter, and richer the mould is. wherein 
W low the ſeed, the greater ſhall be your 
dWreaſe and variety. Sift it theretore from 
Wnes and rubbiſh, and let it be either fat ww” 
it TUrd 
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| by depgrees,every year bigger then other. 


them do ſtand above ground, ſhewing 


ftand ; but the leaves of the Media's or %:: 


Thoſe Tulips now growing to be 


taken up out of the ground (whereilje 
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tural ground of it ſelf, or being muckt, M 
be throughly rotten : ſome I know to Vi, 
their ground, do make ſuch a mixtuyy.. 
grounds, that they mar It in the making, "*. 


Ferrarius bids that the ſeed be ſowen injot! 
tember, (as ſoon as rain ſhall make the grein 
fit) half a fingers breadth in good Gaigai 
mould, not to be removed in two ye lc 
after, at which time they are to bergou 
ved and placed in ſeveral beds , -acconie 
to their ſeveral bigneſs, where in 4 or 5 
they will bear tbeir flowers. 


After the Tulip-ſeed is ſown, Ar. Par 
(faith Mr. Parkinſon ) the firſt 7 Z 
years bringing, bringeth leaves Tulips, | 
little bigger then the ordinary 


graſs leaves The ſecond year bigger, aft 


leaves of the przcoces, whil> they be yo 
may be diſcerned from the Media's, by 
note which I have obſerved, The leav® 


ſmall foot-ſtalkes whereby” every leaf i 
tines do never wholly appear out of 
ground, but the lower part which is by 
abideth'under the upper face of the Eartff 


years 01d (yeftſome at the ſecond year, ihd 
ground and air be correſpondent) are tther 
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11 find they have run deep) a1d be new 
BEnted after they have been a little dry'd and 
Meanſed either in the ſame or another ground, 
gain placing them reaſonable near one to a- 
other, according to their greatnels, which 
weing planted and covered over with earth 
?ai1, of about an inch or two thickneſs, may 
je left untaken up again two years longer, If 
#OU Will, or elſe removed every year after, as 
ou pleaſe, and thus by tranſplanting them in 
eir due ſeaſon (which 1s ſtil] at the end of 
wy, or at the beginning of Arugu/t, or there- 
uts) you ſhall according to the ſeed and 
le, have ſome come to hearing In the fift 
er after their flowering,ſome have had them 
n the fourth : (but that hath been but few, 
zd none of the beſt, or in a rich ground) 
zn1e In the ſ1xth and ſeventh, and ſome per- 
gventure not until the eighth or tenth year. 
Mr remember that as the roots grow greater, 
hat in the planting you give them the more 
pom to be diſtant one from another, or elſe 
me one will hinder (if not rot) the other. 
.The ſeed of the Precoces do not thrive and 


bs » . | 
ome forward lo faſt as the Media's or Sero- 
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This 15 a general Rule in all Tuiips, t 
the while they bear but one leaf, they 
not bear flower, whether they he ſeedlifea 
or the ofi-ſ{ets of elder Roots, or the Rgs 
themſelves, that have heretofore born flyh 
ers 3 but when they bear a ſecond leaf, bryny 
ing out of the firit, -it is a certain ſ1gn thf y 
will chen bear a flower, unleſs ſome caſiger 
hincer it; as Froſt or Raine, to ſtoile onnl: 
the bud, or other untimely accident betapou 

To {et or plant the beſt and bearing Tus y 
ſomewhat deeper then other Roots, TI hofſo' 
rhe beſt way. For if the ground be either <0 
or 1lye too openly in the cold Northerngen 
they will be the better defended therein, tha 
not ſuirzr the ftoft or cold to peirce thepla 
ſoon, for the Ceep froſts and ſnows do Yar 
the Piecoces Chicfly, if they he roo nearlac 
uppermoſt cruſt of the Earth, and thereſas 
many witn good ſucceſs cover over tl 
ground before Winter, with either fre 
o1d rotten diing, and that will marvello# 
preſerve them. The like courſe you Ks 
hold with ſezdlinzs, to cauſe them to <1 
on the forwarder, ſo that it be after theP!« 
years ſowing, and not till then. | 

To remove Tulips after they have 8 
forth their Fibres or ſmall ſprings wp 
grow under the greater round Roots (tl 


nave taken faſt hold in the ground, yo pe 
| 116 
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inder them in the bearing out their flower, 
yd beſides put them in hazard to periſh, at 
likeaſt to be put back from bearing a whileatter 
Res often I have proved by experience, but: 
fighen they are now riſen to flower, and ſo tor 
Nany time after, you may ſately take them up 
hf you will, and remove them without d:n- 
lger, if you have any good regard to them, 
onnleſs 1t be a young bearing Root, whicn 
ajou ſhall in ſo doing much hinder, becauſe 1t 
us yet tender by reaſon 1t beareth now the fr(t 
olower, but all Tulip Roots, when their ſtalk 
<Dd leaves are dry, may moit ſately then be ta- 
1&e11 ont of the ground, and be ſo kept (ſo 
\ that. they lie in a dry, and not in a moiſt 
epiace ) for ſix months without any great 
To > yea I have known them that have 
rad them nine months out of the ground, and 


ave done reaſonable well, but this you muſt 
fon bu withal, that they have not been 


ſfoung, but elder Roots, and have been or- 
ogerly taken up and preſerved ; the dryer you 
keep a Tulip root, the better, ſo as you let 
dt not lie in the Sun or the Wind, which will 
pierce and ſpoile it. 

Commonly(ſaith Mr.Rea) we make choice 
bf ſuch as we intend for ſeed, when they are 
flower, but in ſo doing, we often fail of 
ur purpoſe, for that the roots looſe their 
res, and. the ſtalks dry before tne ſeeds 
bme to be half ripe; to prevent which, 
1Pake cboice of the ſtrongeſt roots you have, 

f D 2 : of 
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26 Sowtne of Tulips. 
of ſuch flowers you. deſire to ſeed, andhye 
them in that part of your garden molt exjhea 
ſed to the ſun fix or ſeven inches in {<0 
ground ; by which means you may gain gohe 
ripe ſeeds from almolt any flower, as Ihaw 
found by experience. ple: 
About the middle of Fu!ly, ſooner or lajas a 
as the Summer is hotter, the ſeeds willton 
ready to gather, which may be known by fair 
dryneſs of the ſtalks, and the opening of thai 
ſeed veſſels : which gather, and take upt 
roots, letting the ſeeds remain in the po 
til] the end of September, and then take th 
out, which being cleanſed from chatf, ni V 
be lowed in beds of fine ſifted earth, eſpe 
ally rhe more ordinary ſorts ; but thoſe(n 
the cnolceſt flowers muſt be {owed in boe 
filled with the fineit earth that can be gottf 
in reſpe& the young roots are apt 'to | * 
down deep in the earth, ſo that in beds mM© 
of them will be loſt : ſow not theſe ſeeds Mt 
thick, nor cover them more then a find 
thick; in March following they will co#P 
up with ſmall leaves like grafs, and in 4! 
weed and gently water them, as often as F: 
ſhall find occaſion. About Midſummer, t$0 
years after the ſowing, you may take thÞ0 
up, cleanſe the ſmall roots,and ſet them ag© 
in rows at a wider diſtance,and ſo every ot 
year until they come to bear flowers, ſti1IF 
tering the earth with freſh earth, and fi 
Compolt before you ſet them again ; It 


— 
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lbe ſix or ſeven years befcre the Precoces will 
jbear flowers, but the Mel a's a year or two 
ſooner 3; when you ſee the flowers, mark out 
athe beſt , and give them new names, caſting 
away the common Reds, Yelluws, and Pur- 
ples, and reſerving ſuch ſelt-colours chiefly 
as are 11ght with blew purple, and black bot- 
ltomes and Tamis, for ſuch often change into 
fairer flowers, and better marked then many 

hat ſhe their beſt at firſt flowring. : | 
' Example 2, Of Anemoue's, 

n{ Within a month after the ſeed of Sowing of 
eAnemone's 1s gathered and prepared Mfmones. 
fin Augunit, ſays Ferrarius, or three days before 
4 full Moon in Septemb.) it muſt be ſown,for 
i that means you ſhall C411 a Year in the 
growing,over that you ſhall do if you ſowed it 
F- next ſpring: If there remain any woollineſs 
td the ſeed, pull it a ſunder as well as, you can, 
Ad then ſow your ſeed reaſonably thin upon 
Plain ſmooth bed of fine earth, or rather in 
Pots or tubs, and after rhe ſowing, ſift or 
jFently ſtrew over them ſome fine good freſh 
Mould, about one fingers thickneſs at the 
jMoſt for the firſt time ; and about. a month 
ter tneir ſpringing up, ſift, or ſtrew over 
mem in like manner (this is a neceſſary cir- 
wmſtance) another fingers thickneſs of fine 
krth, and in the mean time, if the weather 
Fove dry, you muſt water them gently and 
D 3 - often, 
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often, and thus doing, you ſhall have thgn' 
ſpring up before Winter, and grow pregb 
ſtrong, able to abide the ſharp Winter in thſe! 


Non-age, in uſing ſome little care to cothe 
them looſly with Fearn, Furz, or Bean-ſtrful 
or any ſach things, which muſt neltherare 
cloſe to, nor too tar from them. Itt 
The next Spring after the ſowing,or wheh« 

1s better the next Arguſt you may remga 
them, and ſet them in order by Rowes, wþ1! 
ſufficient diſtance one from another, whgig 
they may abide, until you ſee what manywt 
of flower they will bear. th 
Many of them being thus ordered, if y@© 
mould be fine, looſe and freſh, not ſto! 
clayiſh, or from a middin, will bear flowP0 
the ſecond year after the ſowing, and moſt" 
all of them the third year, if your groundP"! 
free from ſmoaks and other annoyances, NO 
Mr. Anjien of Wadbam Coll. a $killful Fla 
aflured me that he has had Anemones from 
ſeed ſowed in Summer. that were in flo! 
within ten months of the time of their {® 
11g. | gil 
ar 

Num. 3. Example the 3d of Auricula's whidl - 
applicable to the choiceft Primroſes & Coulti® 


Our great Floriſt, Mr. Rea, being very! 
ricular in his Rules concerning the raiſin 
Auricula's, I ſhall add from him a third& 
ample. After (fairh he) the tlowers are "i 
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hand the ſtalks begin to grow yellow, you may 
egbſerve in the top of that little round ſeed veſ- 
the! a ſmall hole, and then you may-be afſured 
othe ſeed is almoſt ripe,and if you do not care- 
fully look to it, will be all thed before you 
7are aware 3 therefore as ſoon as you perceive 
it to be ready, cut down the ltalks, keeping 
hehe Tops upright,tor if you turn them down- 
ngwards, all the beſt ſeeds will fall out ; -then 
wþind them into bundles, and place them up- 
agight to the glaſs of ſome South window, 
wwhere (by ſome benetit they will receive by 
the Sun) they will harden, and be much the 
etter 3 T owards the end of Auguft, or begin= 
olng of September, prepare ſome ſquare box or 
wþoxes according to your ſtore of ſeeds, that 
fare nine or ten inches deep, and of what: 
(Þreadth you pleaſe, with ſome holes in the 
Ddottom to let out water; which fill three 
parts full of fine ſandy fifted Earth, one half 
1ithereof being well rotted Neates dung,which 
jMingled well together, and laid ſmooth with 
{@ Trowel, lay thereon a fingers thickneſs of 
fine ſifted Willow earth, or for want thereof 
'Aaryed Cow-dung beaten ſmall, mingled with 
þ little good Earth, and ſifted, ſow your 
ſeeds thereon mingled with Wood - athes , 
Avhich by rheir colour will dire& you to ſow 
j&hem the more ſuitably ; they muſt not be 
owed too thin, for all will not come up, if 
hey do they may ealily be removed to ano- 
z*Ter place; after the ſeeds are thus ſowed, 
-D-& cover 
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cover them halfa finger thick with the; 
you put next under tnem, which preſs dy 
lightly, and Jer them remain in the Sun; : 
Air until they begin to come up, which 
be about April, and then they muſt be ra 
ved into the ſhade, and often gently water 
a{loon as they are brought to any conſider. 
bigneſs, take ſome of them up, where t. 
are too thick, and ſet them preſently in lyg 
bed prepared for that purpoſe, ſix or cog 
inches aſunder, where they may remain ugg 
they come to bear flowers; Thoſe you le, 


In the box may be tranſplanted in the en 


Auguſt after the ſame manner. and ſo thebjy 
will be ready again to ſow more ſeeds ; ſag, 
of them w1ll bear the Spring following,otlly 
about Arugiuwt, the year after they are ſong 
and the reſt the Spring then next followiyg 
provided the ground you ſet them in be ng 
and good, otherwiſe you will looſe allm 
delight of your labours. Some are of 
non, that the beginning of Ofober, othih 
the end of February, is the beſt time told 
them, but having tryed all thoſe times, Ita 
that before mentioned to be the beſt ; M 
the ſeeds are ſo ſmall, that if they bel 
any time' out of the ground they will bet 
dead. Now above all things, you muſtl 
{ure to get the ſeeds of good flowers, W 
irom thence ſpring=th all your hope, wit 
you fee their flowers, thoſe you diſlikeM| 
away, and keep the reſt for yaur uſe. _ 


Nun: 
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l; 

Uum. 4. Clovergraſs being efeemed as great ax 
It: ;mprovement as any our ground is capable of ; 1 
1 fall add ſuch ſpecial directions as are given for 
MM pghe ordering thereof ; Sir Richard Weſtons 
et obſervations and rules are as followeth. 

an. . 

2 tl, Clover-graſs-ſeed thrives the beſt when. 
{qu ſow it in the worſt ar.d bar- 
egnelt ground. ouch as our | 
| Wgorſt heath ground in Exgland,” The ground 
leg $hus prepar'd for ſeed. 

endy Firſt pare of the heath 3; then make the pa- 
eye into little hills : you may put to one hill 
log much paring as comes off trom a Rod or 
ottgle of ground, which 1s the ſquare of 1::- 
owgen teet and a half. The hills being fuffici- 
witgtly wade and prepared (as they do in De- 
e ngnſhiring as they call it) are to be fired and 
11 ment into aſhes. And unto the athes of every 
fOnll you mult pur a peck of unſlaked Lime; 
othhe Lime 15 to be Covered over with the 
olfhes, and ſo to ſtand till Rain comes and 
| Itlakes the Lime. Afﬀter that mingle your 
; hes and Lime together, and fo ſpread it 
elgyer your Land. This done. either againſt, 
bet®thortly after Rain,Plow and Sow ; ploughs 
uſthg not above four inches deep, and not in 
, ſrrows, but as plain as you can, and to make 
wit yet Plainer, Harrow afterwards, and that: 
epith Buſhes under your Harrows. 
| Theground heing thus prepared; you may 
Im. ___ ſow 


Glove r 04 f 2; $, 
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ſow your ſeeds. An Acre of ground wMl,..; 
about ten pounds of Clover-graſs-ſeedg;1 
1s in meaſure ſomwhat more then half ko 
| The chiet ſeaſon tor {owing it is April, ticl 
| | latter end cf March. 11 
118 Abour the fift of June it will be ready; } 
cut. It yields excellent hay. The tad 
(Wii 6 cutting it will be more exatly knowgy 
| obſerving when it begins to knot ; forte 
Mi is the time : And ere the year be done,jt / 
yeild you three of thoſe crops, all of v 
very good hay 3 and after you have thent 
Il it the third time, you may then fee 
Ws ground -with Cattle all the Winter, as ygim 
il | other ground. IR 
wt - "But if youll intend to preſerve ſeed,yhi 
il, muſt you expect but two'Crops that gt 
| and you muſt cut the firſt according tg 
Mi foreſaid directions, but the ſecond 0}; 
THIN muſt be let ſtand, till the ſeed of it beyert 
to afull and dead ripeneſs, and thengen 
HIM you cut it, and threſh the tops, and ſala 
k ſerve the ſeed, you ſhall have at leaſt fiipit 
ſhells of ſeed from every Acre. the 
This ſeed thus threſhed off, there wa! 


left long ſtalks, theſe your Cattle wills: 


| boile thoſe ſtalks and make a maſh of Mc« 

f and it will: be very nouriſhing eith 

[ll Hogs, or any thing that eat thereof, VET 

|| After the ſecond cutting for ſeed,yol'® 
: 


but when they grow old and hard, ors 


cut that year no more; but as it ſprifſan 
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lain, feed it with Cattle. One Acre of it 
Will feed you as many Cowes as fix ordinary 
eres, and you will find your Milk much 
wcher ; which induces ſome not to cut it at 
JI. but only to graze it for their Dayry. 

7 Being once ſowed, it will laſt five years, 
(ad then being plowed, it will yeild threeor 
Tour years together 1ich crops of Wheat, and 
mfter that a cCroP of Oats. | 

It. And as the Oats begin to come up.,tnen ſow 
it with Clover-ſeed ( which 1s in it ſelfexcel- 
nent Manure) for you need not beſtow any 
ew dreſſing upon the ground, and by that 
ime you have Cut your Oates, you will find 
delicate graſs grow up underneath, uPOon 
L.ghich, 1f you pleaſe, you may graze. with 
pattle or Horſe all that, year, and the next 
wertake your Crop as before at pleaſure. 
1/,To prevent miſtake, I muſt give this ad- 
fertiſement, that whereas Sir Richard Weſton 
1zommends Heathy ground, he is not to be 
wndcritood, of ſuch dry and barren ground 
Without its beſt Manure by chalk, lime, and 
me like artifices cf Husbandry. For other- 
Wale it nas failed in the growth and improve- 
|Btnt tnereby expeted. Mr. Blith commends 
0 naturally good, betwixt tenne and 


Fenty ſhillings an Acre: giving this general 
Ae, that no land can be too good for Clo- 
ver that is not too good for Corn. + | 

jo Hemp and Flax are uſed to have the Hemp. 
Jame culture, and the beſt Husbandry Fl*- 


| -— | that 
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that I have obſerved of them has be -, 
Staffordſhire , where this procedure is "RN 
rally obſerved. About the beginning or1#E 
dle of April, the Flax-ſeed is ſown upon;2* 
broken ground, immediately upon it's 
broken up. The ſeed they either havetgg, 
their own Crop, or buy it from a way, 
Country : Mr, Blith reports the true I J 
Country ſeed to be far the beſt, who for &e, 
of both, ſowed on the ſame land, the ki. 
or Middle with our Country-ſeed, and he. 
the furrows,with Dutch or Eaſt-country "ol 
(ſuch as is bought in the Seedmens ſhoye 
Billing ſgate in London) the effe& was thaty, 
ſeed, though on the ridge it had the ads + 
tage of the ground, was encompaſſed with 
Putch, as with a wall about it, ſo muchyp 
Eaſtern-ſeed did out grow it, Heliks T 
for warmer Parts, as Eſſex 3nd K ent tligt 
inid-March a convenient ſeaſon for [OWiNtger 
If weeds grow therein, they carefully wen 
their Crop, and pull it in dry weather, wh f 
it looks yellow, (leſt growing over rift; 
blacken and mildew) and tye it up in hapde 
fulls, that it may perfe&tly dry. Thentyer 
riple it, that 1s, they get out the» ſeed 
drawing it through an Engine like an | 
double tooth'd Comb, which they c 
Ripple: the boles of ſeed pulled off, th; 
lay on a boarded or plaiſter'd floor to dry, 

being dryed, they lay it up, and threſh it 


'$, 


it.clean from the husks. | ſ 
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| s X JI . 
The watering of it is thus 3 The Flax bein 
vel! dryed, they bind up about 20 handfiull- 


I bundle, and putting many of theſe bun- 
., they ſtake them down in the 


? 


water, that they may not BE carried away by 
he Stream. The F lax abides 11 water 4 or 5 
Ayes ind nights, then they ſpread it on the 
raſs that it may be dry, turning it ever 
rec days, and when it is full dryed, then by 
tup and houſe it, and when they ſee ther 
decaſion they uſe their Brake and Crack in- 
huments deviſed for the purpoſe to bri 
"he Tow from the Flax. T he whole - di 
Jen. and Husbandry of Hemp, from the Seed 
j the Diſtaff, is ſo like this of Flax, that 4x 
n 6 aa and rule may very well ſerve 
& Tobacco is a Native plant | 
ligt parts of America, nd een Tobacco. 
NETS beſt in ſhadowy places. For th 
ﬀream heat of the Sun would cauſe th Pp ==8 
\ fade. But in theſe Countr:! prot 
rad ountries the hotteſt 
Wn SETAE 
| So atner - 
"Yecom of .the Plant, NE i _ _— 
Ju can after Chriſtmalſs on a hor b wy op 
September as Everard and Fete di not 
" ſo produce your Plants unti] | eu) 
Tas Cole-flower-Plants. FREY 1-65 
1, your tranſp! | 
tieheſt {oile ry 6 wag: Oey Th 
mo rich if the Dung be perf &l: neem be 
7 pertectly rotten, and 
' Incorpo- 


- -— 
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incorporated with the Earth, then ſet the 


them at the third leaf to thicken thoſe 


even with the ground, but bury 1t not, þ 
the Plants about half a yard diſtance, andy 
/ 
grow below, thus taking of the buttonſy 
fore it flowers at the third leat from they 
unleſs you intend your ſtalk for ſeed. 

Let the place into which they are trþ 
planted, be under a South-wall, or otherg 
with beiges, or fences of Reed, be defay 
from ſharp weather. 

Wnen you gather your Plants for m þ 


two Plants together, and hang them | 
ſhadowy |-lace upon lines, but place then? 
too thick upon the lines, leaſt they frucy 
the Planters call it, that is, grow moſs 
upon the lines. ne 
Woad, according to Mr. Bliths dirediſ 
woad, 15 beſt ſowed where you ſow Barf| 
Oatez, upon that very husbandiFC 
tilth, about the middle of March, and © 
grow up among the Corn, becauſe it gro#! 
not faſt the firſt Summer, but after the 
1s Cut, 1t muſt be preſerved ; it requires i! 
and warm ſoil. This Plant is of great uſ*: 
Dyers, and coloureth the bright yellog! 
lemon colour ; It abates the ſtrength anF » 
perrichneſs of land , and may preparg* 
Corn in land of its own Nature too! 
which is ſometimes a fault, though not { 
quently as the contrary extream. -_ M 
| 


Beans require a low deep ground ail 
Ws 
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, notggry , fandy or gravelly ſfoyle: 
> is trugoft field or horſe Beans, though 
It took notice of the great difference in 
$0140 Gardens, where the Labourers,for 
Ir own eating , would give one 'part in 
-- more for a meaſure of Beans from the 
mer, than from the latter ſoyl, who afſu- 
thne that from the ſame ſeed and care, gar- 
rF beans have much more meal, pulpe, or 
Mel, and thinner skins in the moiſt, than 
the dryer and leſs wateriſh ground. 

ef : | 
hy. 4. The General obſervation for the 
me manner of ſowing, 


ict 
affcſdes the Examples zforeſaid, I ſhall add 


ne Rules, ſuch as by Gardiners are uſually 
&E&rved. 
irfT his is general, that all ſeeds muſt te co- 
ded with the Earth, which 1s done, either 
a ffowing the ground, and turning the ſeed 
-of@nder the furrow, or by drawing trenches 
ee ſoil, and then drawing the Earth over 
$30 with a hoe, or ſowing the beds ready 
uſÞt, and hacking in the ſeed with the ſame 
of ument, or by harrowing, raking with a 
nn cr drawing buſhes over the ſowed 
run” to cover the ſeed, or to ſet the ſingle 
$5 with a ſtick,or laſtly,to ſow the ground 
© aiterwards to ſift or ſtrew fine mould 
Feon. 
08 ie two laſt wayes are for choice ſeed, 
F | when 


| 


" : 
by 


. . Y. 
more or leſs, to gather them as they 


_ the Moon hath greater influence upon WY 
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when the workman deſires to lonſe nowhe 
want of burying : The ſowing under fm: 
is for ſuch ſeeds as muſt endure the wiſe! 
the depth of ground being part of tha 
curity againſt the winter colds : norapre 
ſeeds of ſtrength to ſhoot their gaggh 
through ſo mich earth. The ſowing ingþſ 
ches 1s uſed for Peaſe, there being th&vc 
ſpaces left between the rowes, of halfaj@n 


and room whence to draw mould top £ 
roots, which frequently done, is very a® 
tageous to them. It is likewiſe hand 
for Spinach,ndive, Thyme, Savory, or( 
garden herbs, to grow in rows after this 
ner of ſowing. : n 

Moiſture is abſolutely neceilary fol 
growth ofall Plants, two or three days 
a great rain 1s accounted a good ſeaſolW 
dry weather two days after rain, ſay the 
don Gardiners, agreable to that of Fer, 
Nec tamen fimulac magnis imbribus terra ji 
uit, ſeres, ſed tantiſper expeFabi, dum plu 
mador modice ex(iccetur., ne madenti limo 
ſolo flatute r adices exputreſcant, de Fl. cultf{# 
C. I, Seeds that are apt to run to a Muſt 
are unfit to endure moiſture upon th 
count, as elſe where I noted. 

I preſcribe ncthing concerning the 
vation of the faces of the Moon 3 Fort 


reſtrial bodies, then any other Planet, © 


Ryles for Sowing 1m general, 49 
ho Sun, yet 1 cannot think that It 1s much 
M-rorial under what Phaſis of the Moon the 
Bardinereither Sows or Plants. Neither do 
diners that work,nor Authors that write, 
areſcribe alike rules 3 but contradict each 
ther in their dire&tions, for the particular 
ſervation of this Planet, as to any intended 
kroduftion. Ner is it agreeable to my rea- 
en, that the Moons being in the full at the 
ipt explicatioh of the two difſimilar leaves, 
germination of the Plant, ſhould cauſe a 
Suble flower : This germination, according 
Wrhis preſent Hiſtory, dittering little from 
Wer augmentations of the ſame Plant, in 
Wpoſite quarters immediately enſuing : ſo 
wt if a till Moog, be proper, I ſee no reaſon 
why it may not beeffetuall by vertue of the 
me phaſis, the third, as the firſt, or the 


A Ifth, as the 11xth day of the ſeedlings aug- 
Pentation. 

4 The meliorating of ground belongs to the 
#ead of Improvement ; here I ſhall only ob- 


j&rve that where ground 1s very light, as in 
ne London and Kentiſh Gardens. it is found 
dfitable after ſowing, to tread in the 
08 
4Some ſteep all Garden ſeed before they ſow 
Em to make the germination more ſpeedy, 
FW leeing there be no better wayes of infu- 
> than in Earth and Water, why the ſame 
{ome of a well watered ground ſhould not 
moſt fit for this operation I ſee not. 
k. E un 
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Coming up, \x. 
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\\Þam very credibly informed, by perſons that 
profeſs themſelves to have ſeen the expert- 
hence. T he keruels of the Bergamot Pear have 
brought a notable alteration, and produced A 
4 Pear tar beyond that excellent kind : Peaches 
and Malecotones do ordinarily the like, ſo 
that by ſeed is thought to be their beſt pro- 
agation. 
«> Our Gardiners in chooſing the ſeed of 
aſtock-Gy lliflowers, to make them bring dou- 
q ble ſtocks, take tieir ſeed from ſuch tops as 
bring five leaves in their flower, eſpecially 
if there be one ſtrip't ; but Mr. P. ſayes, thoſe 
t1that bear double {eeds, cannot be diſtinguith- 
(ed from the other, and I have reaſon to be- 
uhieve him, for ſuch as chuſe their ſeed this way 
eldo not find that 1t anſwers their expectation. 
a - For.Tulips that are early, or Precoces, the 
n purple (ſayes Mr. Parkiznſoa) I have found to 
&be tie belt, next thereto 1s the Purple with 
0 White. edges, and ſo likewiſe the red, with 
njyellow edges 3 but each of them will bring 
{molt of their own colours. For the Media's 
(take thoſ: colours tnat are light,rather white 
withen yellow, and purple then red. Yea white, 
argv yellow, purple, not red : but theſe again 
ao be ſpotted is the beſt, and the more the 
Setter: But withal, or above all, in theſe 
Meſpect the bottome of the flower, (which in 
{Me precox Tulipa you cannot, becauſe you 
Wall find no other ground in them but yel- 
meu Ww) forif the flower be white or whitiſh, 
ſ+ E 2 ' ſpotted, 
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In varieties be: Beſtow not your time in ſal 
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ſpotted, or edged and ſtraked, and the bym 
tome blew or purple, (which is found in gh 
Holias, and in the Cloath of Silver) thisjp! 
beyond all other the moſt excellent, and gCo 
of queſtion the choiceſt of an hundred, jor 
beget the greateſt and moſt pleaſant variath 
and rarity, and ſo in degree the meaner M: 
beauty you ſow, the leſſer ſhall your pleafig 


ing red or yellow Tulipa-ſeed, or the div 
mixrures of them, they will (as 1 have fous 
by experience) ſeldome be worth your paif 
The Serotina being not beautitul,brings foſſ© 
no ſpecial variety: Ferrariue lib. 2. cap ME 
commends the Serotina for ſeed, (bur I ff 
he mentions but two ſorts in that Chapt,,. 
Precoces and Serotine's)) and among them (#* 
white, with the black purple, or blew bw! 
tomes or Scarlet, with sky-coloured botta$® 
inclining to purple ; for both of them wi" 
(fayes he) bring Tulips mark't with vari 
and handſomneſs : But Tulips without! 
blackiſh bottome are no good breeders #Y 
various Coloured flowers. ma 
Variety in Tulips (faith Mr. Rea) is a** 
Qed chiefly by ſowing the ſeeds of ſol 
choice flowers, as alſo by the changing * 
Otf-ſets, and the ſecret working of Natl 
upon divers ſelf-colours. mil 


_ 
" 


| For ſeeds you mult be ſire to make choilh 
of ſuch flowers as have ſtrong ſtalks, and | 
ſeed veſſel three ſquare of ſuch kinds as © 


#h 
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ymoſt conſtantly well marked,and ſuch as have 
the bottomes and Tamis either blew or pur- 
s/ple, which is rarely ts be found in the Pre- 
acoces, whoſe bottomes are commonly white 
or yellow 3 yet there 1s one excellent kind 
ethar goeth by the name of the Omen,that aptly 
ry marketh with 3 colours, and hath the bottom 
gand Tamas both blew, from the ſeeds whereof, 
odoubtleſs many fine varieties may be raiſed ; 
whext unto this the Florizante, Morillion, Cra- 
u@ofize, Periſhot, Admiral Encuſens, and the reſt 
1jHf the well marked Precoces are not without: 
yllope, but from the Vice-Roy, and the varie- 
1.fes of Edgers few better then the Originals 
fe to be expedted. 

x. The Media's or middle-flowring Tulips 
\ afford many more excellent varieties fit for 
is purpoſe, as the Adoratea of Holland , 
oarthago, Paragon, Jeron,: Dof@or Bolſon , 
yearagon Floriſon , Royal Tudart, Orient 
iirgin, Diana, Angelica, Cedanella, Princeſs 
1:Furgiana, all the Brabaſons,blew Anvers, and 
« Mvers others 3 All theſe named, being well 
marked flowers of different colours , with 
Mew or purple bottoms and Tamis, not apt 
Þ run, but abiding conſtant to the laſt; and. 
cretore all flowers of kepe, and ſuch as few 
vers and Colle&ors of Flowers are with- 

t. 

jg And although probably many fine flowers 
$M) be raiſed from the ſeeds of thoſe well- 
Marked flowers before mentioned ; yet ſuc 
nd TR 45 
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as have a good colletion of Modes, or: 
colours, obſerving what colours are apt 
change, and by the bottoms running up} 

the leaves, become well marked with {&., 
colours, doubtleſs by ſowing the ſeexK6 
ſuch, the produdt may be anſwerable ty 
petation 3 and though they come atiM 
wholly of one colour, yet if that be «f® 
Orenge, Brimiton, Hair, Dove, Gredeh4 

Iſabella, Shamway , or any other ligh. 

ſtrange colour, they are to be eſteemed Pl 
in a year or two, many ſuch have changed 
good marked flowers, and ſo with alli 
increaſe contined. _ 
_ To haiten which etﬀed, let ſuch of job 


( 


colours as are ſtrong and luxuriant, beſ{* 


lean and hungry, but freſh gronnd, ant 
next year after in that which is fat, and pe 
manure; and fo yearly removed to cont. 
loiles, until you ol:tain the end defired;; 
ſuch flowers may ©- {et in your Garden, 
the reit continued. The like courſe is} 

with off-ſets, to c11iſe them to alter fro 
Original, as many have done, for the Get th 
Bole came from the Brown Anvers, they, 
nella from the Zeablom, and many fine fl 
ers from the Brabaſon, Turloon and Wil. 
_ The two leTJer Spaniſh baſtard Daffol! 
the leaves of, which are of a whitiſh fy 


- 


colour, one a little broader then the On 
and the flowers pir> white, bending 0g 
their heads, that they almoſt touch thet. 


ab 
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Ws g1Vve ſeed from wilch ſprings muCH va-.. 


fecy, few or none keeping eltner colour or 
pi eight with cn21r mother Planr. 
*. The ſeeds of divers 5 owbreads, by name the 
a Roman Sowbreads with round leaves, the Autum- 
oe! Toy leaved Sowbread, ſome flowers-de-lu, and 
tally (orts of Eears-ears, and Armenia's allo, 
«and Stock- gill:flowers, do the like in producing 
admirable variety. Sn 

þ As for Anemones, take it from Mr. P. and 
4 Pur common daily experience, that there 1s 
q\Dot ſo great variety of double Flowers raiſed 
1;Fom the ſeeds of thin leav'd Anemones, as 
from the broad leaved ones. Of the Latifolias, 
the double Orange-tawny ſeed being ſowen, 
iyeildeth pretty varieties, but the purples, or 
#895, Cr crimſons, yelld ſmal] varieties, but 
 (uch as draw neareſt to their origiral, al- 
\Wough ſome bea 11 ttle Geeper or lighter then 
' ethers : But the light colour are they that 
\Jare chief for choice, as white, aſh-colour, 
bluſh, or Carnation, light Orange, Simple, or 
rty-coloured,ſfingle (or double it they bear 
4) which muſt be carefully gathered, and 
"that not before it be fully ripe, which you 
; hall know by the head, for when the ſeed 
With the woollineſs beginneth a little to riſe 
Pi ſelf at the lower end, then muſt it be 
Muickly gathered, leſt the wind carry it all 
Svay, after 1t is thus carefully gather*d, it 
;-Dult be laid to dry fora week or more, which 
jen being gently rubbed with a little dry 
=p E 4 > Song. 
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ſand, or earth will cauſe the ſeed to be better 


ſeparated, though not throughly, from the 


: woollineſs or down that compaſſeth it. 


In the ſeed of the Mervail-of-the-world, 
take notice, that 1f you would have variable 
Flowers, you muſt chuſe out ſuch Flowers as 
be variable while they blow, that you may 
have their ſe=d ! for in this Plant if the Flow- 


er be of a fingle.colour, the ſeed will likely. 


bring the ſame. 


Num. 6, Some other relations of Tranſmu- 
tation, and the poſitbility of a change of one 
ſpecres into another examined, 


I have often heard perſons affirm, that they 
nave ſowed Barley, or ſome other grain, and 
11 the ground the ſeed hath been ſo altered, 
as to ſend forth Oates inſtead of Corn, accor- 
ding to its own-ſpecies, I am as yet far from 
giving any affent to this their Hiſtory.” The 
reaſons why I disbelieve them are, firſt, be- 
cauſe the Relators affirm whole fields to be 
thus varied, and that to another ſpecies, vis. 
Oates, which is different from Barly in the 
ſtraw, ear and grain it ſelf. Whereas in the 
vayiation of ſeed, in thoſe vegetables, in 
which the Change is undoubted, the colour 
only of ſome other eaſily alterable accidents 
(ſach as the ſenſible qualities are generally 


found) are tranſmuted : And this tranſmuta- - 


Flo2 ends not at all in attother divers kind ; 


but. 
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but in ſeveral ſmall diverſities of the ſame 


' kind. The ſtories of Wheat turned to Mu- 


{ard-ſeed were as likely to be true.and is a fit 
paralle! to create a right belief of the true 
cauſe of rhe mentioned effe&. Secondly, I 
knew a Gentleman who plowed a piece of land 
in the Spring, and then ſowed it not, but after 
it was harrowed, and prepared for ſeed, left 
it to its own Genius and Nature to produce 
wnat it was inclined to: The Ground was 
of its own Nature apt to bring forth wild- 
Oates amidſt the Corn, now in defe& of Corn 
there grew as many wild-Oates unmixt from 
any other weeds, as the land could carry. 
This was tried ina great peice of land, and 
much profit was made of the Cates, the Gen- 
tleman haying cut them green for Fodder. 
Anns 1657. 

My opinion tnerefore is, That the fallacy 
which befel my abovenamed Relators was, 
that they miſtook the cauſe of the production 
of the Oates mentioned 3 for to me it is much 
more eaſle to conceive, that by ſome evil ac- 
cident, as it often happens (the Seed-corn 
being corrupted and periſh'd in the ground) 


. the ground its ſelf from its own Seminary, 


ſent out the ſuppoſititious Crop of Oates or 
Muſtard, than that there ſhould be a variety 
oi ſo ſtrange a Nature, and declenfion from 
its property, 1 the 1{ſue of any ſpecies. 


A Digreſ- 


3 Of Tranſmutations, 


A Diereſſion concerning the poſſ. tb1lity of the 


Tranſmutation of Species, 


It is indeed grown to be a great queſtion, 


whether the IT ranſmution ofa ſpecies be po: 
fible either in the Vegetable, Animal, or Mi- 


neral kingdome. For the poſſibility of itn . 
the Vegetable: I have heard Mr. Lobart and -. 


his So# often report it, and Proffter to make 
Oath that the Crocus and Gladiolus, as likewiſe 
the Leucoium, and Hyacinths by a long ſtanding 


- without replanting have in his garden chang- 


ed from one kind to the other, viz. the Saf: 
fron-flowers into the Gladiol! : and for fatiſ- 
fa&tion about the curioſity in the preſenceof 
Mr. Boyle, I took up ſome bulbs of the ver 
numerical roots whereof the relation ws 
made, though the alteration was perfedel 
before, where we {aw the divers bulbs grow- 
ing as it were on the ſame ſtool], cloſe toge 
ther, but no bulb half of the one kind, and 
the other half of the other : But the change 
time being paſt, it was reaſon we ſhould be 
lieve the report of good artiſts in matters 0l 
their own faculty. 

Mr. Wrench , a skilfull, and induſtrious 
gardiner for fruit, and kitching-plants, toll 


me, that the laft year there was a change be - 
twixt the kinds of the Cole-flower, and tit 


Cabbage. Others I know. who as from tier; 


experience, moſt confidently affirm, that | 
ait'. 


' Flowers this, that the Oxelip came up with 
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ye Prime-roſes of the milk white colour, 
the root whereof before in anotner ground 
tre Oxelps- In the kind of purple Primro- 
2 [ have taken UP roots whereof the one half 
111th at the ſame time born one or more Oxe- 
lips, and divers Primroſes together with 
hem. The Primeroſe was rhe ſmalleſt ſort 
of the purple colour ; the ditterence of the 


1n exceeding full ſtalk, and many ſmall flow- 
ers thereon, the part of tne root that bare 
Primeroſes, ſent out many ſmall ſtalks very 
much inferiour to that of the Oxelip, with 


Flowers like thoſe born by the Oxelip. The 


hrſt that I ſaw of this kind, were in that ex- 
cellent Chirurgion Mr. Day's garden, where I 
was informed that they were der1v'd origi- 
nally trom pure ſimple Primeroſes, but fince I 
have obſerv'd them 'in divers other places. 
But this is not great nor hard to be made by 
Nature, for the ſap running up plentifully 
within the ſame coat; two or three ſtalkes 
riſe within the ſame coat, and the ſeveral 
flowers ſpringing out at the top muſt appear 
in the torm of an Oxelip ; which has a ſtalke 
lo much bigger than a Primroſe ſtalke , 
by how much it has more flowers : for a 
Primroſe ſtalk is very fl-nder, and that very 
great. In Sicamores, Willows, and Afh-trees, 
115 not Unfrequently ſeen that two or thr-e 
"ranches by the laxuriancy of the ſap, do in 


Ie Manner run up united into on? bough, 


where- 
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whereby itz roundneſs and ſhape receive aye 
pretty alteration. And it is uſually believe 
that divers ſingle flowers may be changed in. 
to double by frequent tranſplantations, mads 
into better grounds. I knew thoſe that hay 
had the wood Anemonies, and Colchcums 
double, who affirm that they took them intg 
their garden wild, and ſingle, and that thit 
change was made by the ſoyle, and culturegf 
the place. 
For the animal Kingdome, the inſtances of 
tranſmutation are in ſilk-worms, cadix, and 
all caterpillars, which after a long ſleep from 
the reptile, turn into the volatile kind. 
The mineral Kingdome is ſuppoſed to be 
famous and fruittul in theſe changes, the hope 
of the Philoſophers ſtone, or perfe&ing me- 
dicine requiring this belief: Yet I am per- 
ſwaded that in many of their chauges they rz 
ther ſeparate, and bring to apparence a latent 
mineral, than produce jt by the tranſmutz- 
tion of another into that nature. Senertut 


recants thoſe writings of his, that affirmed 
Tron to have been turned into Copper by n«- 


tural and artificial waters of Vitrio]. Theet- 
feats only in his ſecond, 'and more mature 
judgment, being the ſeparation of a Cappet 
before latent in the Vitriol, and the precip! 
tation of it by the parts of the Iron : and [ 
have ſeen ſome experiments made by the ho- 
rourable Perfon, for whom Iam now writing, 


that have adced ſtrength to my former per-| 
(waſoll}| 
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(waſion, particularly the ſuppoſed tranſmw- 
tation of quickſilver into lead, publithed as 
jeal by the learned Vntzerw and others, and 
to be made by diſlolving the quickſilver in 
Aqua forts, and precipitating 1t by the tin- 
ure of Minium, proved but ſophiltical, the 
Lead produced that way being indeed not 
made of the Mercury, but only reduced out 
of the tin&ture of Minium, wherein it ſurkt, 
3s that Gentleman doth more circumſtantially 
ſet down in his own Papers. T he proceſs 
that he cites out of Untzerw 15 this, Take, 
ſays he,aſhes of Lead,or Litharge,or Minium, 
poure on It phlegme of Vinagre, and mace- 
rate it therein tor a night,then diſſolve Quic= 
ſilver in Aqua fortzs, and into this ſolution let 
tall ſome drops of the forementioned Vine- 
ger, and immediately there will precipitate 
to the bottome a pouder which reduced in 
the fire to a Metal, will turn into Lead. And 
others there are of the like nature, which it 
were not proper here further to inſiſt on. 
It is a queſtion, whether there be any real 
tranſmutation, from the Vegetable, to the 
Mineral kingdome, in petrifa&jon of any ſort 
of wood, Thoſe petritations, which I have 
Teen in Exgland, are made thus, ſome particles 
| of ſtone, that impregnate the body of water, 
| Make a cruſt abour the ſtick that is to be pe- 
trified, and enter into the pores thereof, as 
faſt as they are layed open by the water.waſh- 
Ing through the ſtick, wherein there inter- 
ceeds, 


"4 


. ceeds, no change of the ſame parts, bu; 
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addition of ſome, and {ubſiration of Others, 
if I percelve aright the new effect 1s wrought, 
The proot wiereot may be, that the fibres gf 
woud appear vilible, and to the touch and 
tate amidit the body of the ſtone: 
_- In Freland there is a Lake, wherein (as that 
Noble Perſon I but now mentioned, hath re- 
lated to me) there 15 ſo great a petrifying f- 
culty that the belt whetſtones uſed in that 
nation, are made of wood. caſt therein to he 
petrified. In which ſtones, though all th 
lineaments of the woody fibres remain, ye 
they are incued with the hardneſs, and othe 
qualities of an exact itote. And Coral, th 
entire ſtonyneſs whereof no man can doubt, 
may well be imagined to beoriginally a vegs 
table bearing root, italk, and leaf; andth 
afterward it 1s turned into its hardneſs by tle 
peculiar property of the water: whethe 
theſe operat.ons of nature are likewiſe per 
feted by addition and ſubſtration of part 
only, or whether 1t be required that ſont 
parts for the production of this etfett 
tranſmuted, I ſhall not determine. 
And tor the deciding the whole queſtion! 
the form be ſpecifical, and ſo made byti, 
aggregation ofa certain number of accideitſ” 
thoſe accidents and that number muſt F: 
aſſigned that are thought enough to compl 
a new form, before we may begin to judge}® 
this matter. For that very many accidh- 
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may be changed, it appears by the above- 
named inſtances in Vegetables, and in other 
bodies many more : Vineger and Wine, are - 
the ſame parts tranſpoſed , and yet there 
ſeems to be more difference between them, 
thin berween Endive and Cichory, Maiden- 

hair and Scolopendrium, Rubarb and Dockes, 

which are in Vegetables eſteemed for divers 
ſpecies, formally or ſpecifically diſtinguiſhed. 


Num. 7, Of Proviſien for Seed. 


Many Roots are to be tranſplanted at the 
latter end of the year, and will bring forth 
pertect ſeeds : as Carrets, Parſneps, Turneps. 
Cabbages are to be laid in Cellars all Winter, 
the root and Cabbage being replanted in the 

ſpring, which is eſteemed the belt, as it is the 
moſt chargeable way of procuring ſeed; or 
__ theſeed may be got, though not in ſo plenti- 
tull a manner, trom the ſtalks of Cabbages, 
whence in the ſeaſon the Cabbage was taken 3 
thoſe ſtalks being either replanted or ſtanding 
| 1ntheir old places : Thoſe that intend to pro- 
vide their ſeed this way, had beſt cut off their 
Cabbages as n-ar tte head as they can, and to 
. Cut the ſtalk ſlopewiſe upward, and not di- 
+ realy croſs the ſtalk that ſo rain may run off, 
; and not rot the ſtalk whereon tlie ſeed is 
©O be born 3 Coleflowers give ' their ſeed 


4 from the like care that is beſtowed on the 
: Cabbage, 


I have 
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[ have {een Gardiners that provide", 
4 


» * 
- 


bage-leed 1n great quantity for the ſhops 


London upon their courſe ground, to by 
Cabbage-lſeed, which without tranſplantati ; 
thall bring forth Coleworts for boyling he. 
and then a crop of ſeed : many Plants 1. 
bear fruit, Bring the1r ſeed every year 1N thy 
truits, ſo Apples, Pears,Plums, Peaches, Ap \ 
cots, Wheat, Barly, Rye, Peaſe, Beans,v, 
many that bear no fruit do the like, ſol 
tuce, Radith, all graffes, ſo that unleſs ſag 
peculiar Plants which require to be except x 
(For Yucca Indica, bears neither flowert 
ſeed in leis than four years time) *tis gen+ 
that each ſeed will ripen every year, atid,y 
beſt general token of maturity 1s its looking 
from the pela), by which it is Joyned to 
ſtock, ſo as kernells in ripe Apples 
looſe from the core. _ 

Thoſe perſons that make Verjuce or CG; 
can beſt furniſh him that intends a Nurkhe 
for notwithſtanding both the violence of! 
or Preſs, the kernels eſcape entire enoughly 
Vegetation 3 but care muſt be had thati 
be immediately ſowen after tne preſſing, 
being laid on a heap they heat, 1n the mal 
of wet Hay, and burn the germen of the {W1 
which in the moiſture of the bruiſed fru 
that heat, will prematurely ſprout fol 
its own perithing. anc 
. - Inproviding Lettuce-ſeed, mark the 


q'F-1 


that you ſee ſtrongeſt for ſeed, and after # « 
# 
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U have begun to ſhoot ſtalks,!trip away the low- 
ft leave3,a£wo or three hands breadth above 


the ground, that by them the ſtalk be not 


rotted. 


* Let Carnation and Gillyflower-Cods of 
Led ſtand upon the Root ſo long as you may, 
Ur danger of froſt, then cut the ſtems ott 
Igith the Cods on them, and dry them ſo, as 
not to looſe the ſeeds; The dryneſs of the 
VEcds, and blackneſs of the Seed,” is an Argu- 
vOment of ripeneſs : Ferrariws ib, 3. cap. 15. 
MReports, that the bottome of (every Cod 
""hrings the beſt ſeed : and the largeſt flowers. 
My Another rule tor Carnations 1s, That if 
you would have good ſeed, you muſt not ſuf- 
Þr above tive or fix flowers to be upon a 
Salk, and theſe muſt be the top flowers at 
Mnhe firſt flowering, for thoſe that come ſingle 
are generally the heads of the under ſlips. 

CU, The ſeed of Crocus's are only, or at leaſt, 
rkheſt taken from the ordinary ſtrip't vernal 
"IQ ocus, the great purple Crocus, the great 
giejew Crocus of Naples, the ſtript purple, the 
8s purple, tlame coloured, the purple with 
gi of leaves, the yellow ſtripr, the cloath of 
l12NJO 1, 
elfClover-graſs and ſeeds of that nature, are 
uovided by letting the graſs run timely t6 
"ned, particularly by mowing it about May. 
and thence abſtaining till the ſeed is through 
 Pripe. 
f och leeds as are weighty, and ſink in wa- 
ba -5.=- 08G 
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ter are beſt 3 the contrary are uſually langy 
and unfit for propagation. tO 


Out-landiſh ſeeds are uſed for ſuch Play W 
whoſe ſe2ds cannot be got here for want Pp 
Maturity, or any other reaſon. Tn 

The Spaniſh-Musk-Melon-ſeed is accow 
ed beſt, though we uſe our own with gg ſha 
ſucceſs: few Gardiners here will uſe th C 
own Onion-ſeed,for they find it runs to Sq * hy 


lions: Myrtle with us comes not to { © 
For tne ſenſitive plant, the Amaracoc orh "y 
_ flower, 6c. we ſend for ſeed to the By Us 

bado's. 

What advantage our Nation might have! y 
Propagation of exotique plants by ſe 8 
brought new from ſeveral Countries bey dit 
the Seas, it is hard to guels ; that there wol "i 
be advantage It is certain, Iremember tp. 
Bellonim 2 man very diligent, and much a4; 
ployed about knowing the nature of Play 
growltig In other Countries than his on bn 
which was Fraxce, wrote a whole book; , 
thew the poſſibility and advantage of this il... 
provement, to perſwade Merchants to furil gy, 
Gentlemen with ſeed, and them to uſe it. ' , 
known that Peaches , Aprecots , Nedaril'$þ.. 
were lately not only ſtrangers to England 
to France” likewiſe, Mulbery is likewiſet; 
Exotique plant, and by King Fames his Cd gg 
mand lent for over and propagated by ſedl . 

Exotique ſeeds are good not only to flap 
Pagate Plants, yet not with us, but likewy 
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ro make a more plentiful produdtion then can 
with eaſe be made from any other way of 
propagation of ſuch we already have. 
_* Care muſt be had in ſowing ſeed, or at leaſt 
in ſetting them, where you intend that they 
ſhall thrive, that the ground bear the: bett 
roportion may be to the places and particu- 
A Minera of the places where ſuch plants in 
other parts uſe to grow, not to put mount 
tainous plants in low and moiſt grounds. 
Why the Taurick Cedars, were they planted 
in Wales, ſhould not grow, I know noe 
tealon, 

It were worth the while to confider in all 
feeds, whether there be no diſtinguiſhable 
difference in the ſeed, that may be of uſe, as - 
to ſooner or greater growth. In the ſame 
bed divers feeds being {owed of one kind, par- 
"ticularly Apples, Pears, Plums, Cherries, or 
Peaches, ſome Apple-ſeedlings will in the 
fame mould and diſtances, much out-ſhoot 
| the reſt of the ſame kind, and ſo in the Pears, 
and other kernels : it might here be enquired, 
whether the great or leſs ſend bigger Plants, 
'@1d of ſpecedier growth ? as it is by ſome ob- 
"@rved in buds, that the fairer the bud is upon 
'®e ſheild, and ſtronger, the better thrives the 
"moculation, and not only grows more Ccer-. 
' fainly, but more luſtily. 

' * 2. Whether the Canker in pippins, ariſe 
Md from an incongruous grafting , and it 
Mere not better to bring them up from ker- 
F 2 nels, 
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nels, or graft them on a more mild ſtock than} 
that ofa Crab. =_ 
Whether there might not be gotten diver, 
years ſooner trees ' of ſtature from kernels of 
great bodied,and quick growing Apple trees, 
and ſuch whoſe kernels vary not much their 
kinds, than from Crabs, which is a wood of x 
flowgrowth and harſh Nature. 


| Num, 8. The manner of growing by Seed, 


The ſeed is conſidered either as already 
made, or as it is under the harids of Nature 
imperfe&, yet in the way to be made. 

In it made, there are conliderable, firſt the 
Coates and Cotton that cover it about, and 
preſerve it from injuries 3 fecon4ly, the ef- 
ſential and, proper parts of the ſeed it ſelf. - 

Many ſeeds have two Coates above the, 
. Cetton, and one thin one under, next inve- 

ſ{ting.the ſeed, ſuch are Sicamores. 5 

All ſeeus that I know have within ther 
Covers actually a Neb, which anſwers to 
root, whigh is joyned to leaves more or leſs. 
in number : betwixt the ſtalks of (or _— 
theſe leaves there is a bud, eye or Germen, jul” 
opp9lite to the Neb, or initial Root, buthby- 
reaſon of its ſmallneſs it is ſcarce diſcernabk 
in many ſeeds til it begins to ſpring. - 

I. Moſt Plants have only two leaves aa 1 
ally joyned to the Neb, which are commonlſs1 
very unlike the proper leaves of the Plant: 
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of this ſort are the flowers of the Sun, Edifſa- 
' rum Cly/peatum, Cucumbers, Melons, Ama- 
> ranthus, Thiltles, Thlaſpies, Mallows of di- 
13 yers kinds , Arch-angels , Spurges, Nettles, 
t Clary, Orach, Dill, Parſely hath two leaves 
S, - diſſimilar, but not much ſo, Melilot two diſ- 
ell fmilar, and one, if I miſtake not, ſimilar. 
ta _ 2, Many Plants have more Leaves in their 
ariſing from the Neb, as Creſles have fix. 
3. Some Plants have but one diflimilar leaf, 
l as Anemonies , Tulips, Fritellaries, and all 
bulbous ſpring flowers that TI have obſerved. 
Wheat, Barly, Rye, all grain and graſſes that 
Te, Tknow have a germen wrapped up at one end 
of the grain 1n a hoſe or ſheath, which ger- 
tht men conſiſts of leaves wrapped about the bud 
nt. by a plica or folding made the long way of 
el”: the leaf, not overthwart as in Sicamores,. Ma- 
« ” ples, and other complicated leaves of ſeeds. 
- Nor doth the whole corn divide it ſelf into 
VE leaves, and coats or husk, as in thoſe exam- 
| ples, but the greater part thereof contains a 
net” meal, which by the heat and moiſture of the 
01: ſoy! is turned into a pappy ſubſtance not un- 
leſs Ike the Chyle found in the lafteals of animal 
bodies, and may be, as I ſuppoſe, repoſed 
JW" nouriſhment for the young blade at ſuch a. 
thy-time as the Earth would prove but a dry 


abf Nurſe. TI have taken notice that Carnations 

- come up ſometimes with thr-e, ſometimes 
av with four leaves, though the moſt have bur 
Dnſsrwo: and it is Mr. .obarts obſervation, that 
anti. F 3 {uch 
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ſuch as come up with more leaves than two, 
provide double flowers, which if 1t generally 
holds true, it were a compendious way to 
weed out all the reſt at the firſt coming up, 
to avoid the labour cf culture of ſuch Plants 
as in the end will not prove advantageous for 
profit or pleaſure. 

Beans, Peaſe, Kidney-beans, Lupines, have 
this peculiarity, that the grain being cleft, 
each halt is as one of theſe diſſimular leaves, 
which is uſually contained in every ſeed, and 
between theſe thick leaves are contained 
other ſimilar leaves, cr ſuch as differ but ih 
growth or bigneſs from the true leaves of thi 
Plant. *Tis to be obſerv'd in all theſe great 
ſeeds, that though the pulſe, or thick part of 
the grain periſh, yet if the Neb and ſmall 
leaves are entire, the ſeed may proſper ; as [ 
have ſeen Field-beans that have Þeen eaten 
through with worms, prove good thriving 
ſeed. But 'tis reported, that Piſmires have 
learned the wit to ſpoyl the ſeed from grow- 
ing in their ſtore-houſes, by biting off the 
very Neb before they repoſe the grain, | 
confeſſe I could never find any of their ſtore- 
houſes to learn the Truth of this, and divert 
other obſervations, which makes me que- 
ſtion, whether ours be the ſame kind of Ant 
which is mentiow'd by King Solomon as ſo dilly 
gent and foreſeeing a proveditour. 

The growth of the Plart from the ſeed is 
thus ; by convenieyt moyſture and heat, the 


Neb 
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Neb ſtricks through the Covers, and goes 
diretly down, if not impeded, in earth or 
water, a convenient way, ordinarily, two or 
three inches, in which time the leaves either 
rowled up, or otherwiſe incloled , break 
their bonds, and explicate themſelves, being 
lifted commonly a little higher by the growth 
of the {talk, or lengthned Ned ; and you may 


—obſerve, that the growth above ground,at the 


firſt motion upward, is nothing proportio - 
nable to the motion downwards. The truth 
1s the Hypotheſts of Sir Kenelme Djgby in his 
Diſcourle of the Vegetation of Plants, p. 18. 
19, ſeems to contradidt this, where he tells 
the Royal Aſſembly he ſpake to, That as to 
the bean, although the ſwelling and burſting forth of 
the fiery and Viſcoſe parts of it, be towards all ſides, 
according to the Nature of fire which fireameth out 


from the Center every way to the Circumſerence, 
yet it will be efficacious upwards towards the Aire, 


becauſe it meeteth with leſs reſiſtance that way., thezt 
any other ; For downwards the Earth lyeth more 
oompatied then it doth over the grain, &c. His 
concluſion therefore in the next page is this : 
Upwards then, and towards the Air miſt be the 


- ſpeedieft and greateſt concourſe of theſe hot and 


viſcous ſtreams., which coming into the Air, contra@t 
themſelves into a circular ftalk. T can only ſay 


in all my Experience, though I am loath a 


perſon ſo excellently learned ſhould be found 
miſtaken in any circnmſtance) That a Bean, 
or any other ſeed that I know. being *laid 


F 4 ({uppoſe) 
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(ſuppoſe) half an inch under the ſurface of 


the Earth, will at its growth ſtrike a root tw 


inches downward to one inch it goes unward, 


'Tis indeed more likely it ſhould ſtert jts 


ſtalk the more eaſle way through the yielding 
Air, but more uſeful that it ſhould ſtrike 
downward fur the more frm rooting of the 
Plant, and the proviſion of a receptacle of 
Juice for the life and growth of all the ſupey 
ſtrucAure. | 
been, and 1s the way of Nature in the Bean it 
ſelf, and other Plants, inſomuch as they haw 
fallen under my obſervation. After the root 
is well made and faſtned betwixt the leave 
that were a&tually contained in the ſeed, thet 


and not before, there ariſes into more plain 
ſight and appearance, that little Germen be- 


fore, in many places ſcarce ſeen, like to that 


bud. which is left Q Plants in winter, which. 
ſpringing, brings forth the true leaves and 


branch of the Plant ſowen. 

If I am enquire4 of, whether each ſe2d ha: 
a compleat eſſence and diſtin& form of its 
own. Nay further, whether it be a true an( 
perfe& Plant ? T muſt ſay that I have foundit 
{o to be, even more than an egge, a living 
thing, and immediately nouriſhable ; It has 
root to grow, body to bear the port of the 
Plant, Bark to dire@ the Sap into all its parts, 


and germen or bud to ſecure: the means 0” 
fiture growtn, aud to ſhoot leaves, which 1s. - 
all and ſomewhat more than in the winter,tIe 


bby 


ſturdieſt Oke can boaſt of. 


And this more uſeful courſe hy 
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Tt has been accounted an Intereſt in Philo- 
ſophy heretofore, and that in our Schools, 
that ſeed ſhould not be eſteemed an actual and 
| formal: plant, becauſe of divers abſurdities, 
that if ſeed were animal, would happen in 
their School doctrine 3 as «that there would 
be pluralities of formes in the ſame trees 3 
The Soul might be diviſible into parts 3 The 
{zme thing might be agent and patient ; Nay 
ſome have ſaid, that it might be of dange- 
rous conſequence in Divinity, if it were gran- 
ted, that ſeeds had the actual forms and eſ- 
ſence of that thing whoſe ſeeds they were. 

But this I am ſure of, that Truth can have 
no bad conſequence, and am content that it is 
' no Hereſte now to appeal to ſenſe from a Do- 
aors oPInion, and that I may freely: in this 
matter require to be tryed by my Garden, 
though 1t be againſt the ſentence and judge- 
- ment of the Do@ors of Conimbra, Suaresg, 
' Ruvio, Pererius, Bonamicus, Fonſeca ; and that 
we begin t& lay aſide the fear that from a 
certain truth , 11] conſequences may ariſe : 
That Canon will certainly hold longeit which 
1s beſt built in the bottome. 

It 15 conceived by ſome,that the immediate 
cauſe of the growth of the ſeed, is the got 
r!t working upon the Salt and Sulphur, Earth 
and Gther conſtituent parts or Elements of 
* the Seed: For the Spirit is ſuppoſed to be 

. made Volatile by the heat of the earth and 
. Water, winch in Spring and Autumne, (the 
chief 
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cheif times of germination) is of a pr 

temperature for termentation ; and then 

ſpirit being ſo Volatized, and riſing up 
_ expanding it ſelf every way augments th 
whole Plant, and diſtends the ſides of th 
ſeed, whereby the growth of the Seed-play 
is effected. 

But how it comes to pals, that the conyg, 
ance of theſe expanded particles is order 
to proceed, according to the lineaments y * 
each Vegetable, no perſon to my knowledy 
whooffers only atthe Hiſtory of the propape 
tion of Vegetables, has yet madeany concejt 
and it being beyond any ocular diſcovery g 
the moft accute Searchers, to find out th 
Conduits or I runcks ſerving to ſo intrictt 
a carriage, and how it comes to paſs, that 
ſeed firſt, hath its Neb thruſt down withoit 
dilatation of the ſides, and then, how the up 
per part of the Neb or germen orderly frams 
the Vegetable above ground ig ſo trim! 
body, rather then a confuſed maſs, neitht 
can nor do I take it for any part of my task 
to declare. 

_ I may poſſibly by fome be thought ſevet 
in judging that the cauſes of theſe appar 
lil ances have not been yet reſolv'd. Burtits 
Fl Solomons ſpeech, Eccleſ. 1. That which is wat 
[ ting cannot be numbred. TI confeſs that fo. 
| Il all the cauſes and wayes of prodution, er 
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_ plain'd either by Sir Kenelm, or other ol 
| Noble wits, I ſez no reaſon but why even! 
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- ſhuits, or flowers, or leaves, by rarifying, and 


| The manner how Plants grow from Seed, 55. 


granting the Sun, and all the Elements, to 
have the operations ſuppoſed by them, Their 
Oak might bear Pippins as well as Acorns, why 
an Acorn might not produce a Tree with 
leaves like a Cabbage as well as thoſe proper 
to the Oak. For thole general cauſes they 
are wont to alledge, ſeem not to me, nor to 
any reaſonable man, ſufficient to produce the 


- particular ſpecifications of ſo many thouſand 


Plants, that in all grounds and Climates, con- 
tinue iN and keep their Natures, and to pro- 
duce their own kind without any notable al- 
teration 3 the Sun may diſtend or dilate the 


drawing plenty of juice, but if there be any 
other power beſide that particular and Spe- 
cifick one that was given toevery Plant at the 
firſt Creation, able to variegate the leaves, 
and flowers, and ſeeds, and barks, and woods 
of every Plant anſwerable to the vaſt variety 
there 1s in them; I confeſs it is a power that I 
never yet was ſo learned or ſo happy as to 
underſtand. 

I ſhall likewiſe leave it to the imaginations 
of Philoſophers to determine, whether upon 


tne Ciſtention made, it be by any elefive fa- 


culty in the Seedlings, filled up with ſimilar 
parts drawn from the Earth, and ſo by nature 
originally fitted ſpecifically for that Plant : 


\ Or whether there being a continual motion of 


particles from the earth, preſſing upon the 
Plant, thoſe only get entrance whoſe ſhapes 
and 
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and figures are ſuch as correſpond to th® 
pores in the young Vegetable ; which maggÞ 
ing in the bouy of the Planc, with its conſe. * 
tuent parts In nature, not unlike themſelyg, 

they eaſily are Joyned thereto, and ſo cauſey 
augmentition In the whole: or whether dif..- 
ſimilar parts, either to fill up the Vacuwn. 
made by diſtention, or for other reaſons, gg 

up into the Plant, do obtain there a chang 
of nature, and from the form, Soul, Arche, 
or other principle, are altered from their fir 
being, into a likeneſs of nature with th 
Seedlings, and become homogeneous to it;. !! 
Theſe are queſtions, in the determinations 
which, till I am better informed, I defirety. " 


| 
| 
| 
; 
| 
] 
[ 
a 


take no ſide. 1 
| \'F 
Num. 9. Of the cauſe of Greeaneſs in th * 


leaves of Vegetables. +l : 

Tt has been made a queſtion by ſome, wha ly 

it 15 that cauſes greenneſs in all Herbs, eſpe * 
cially ſuch whoſe ſe2d, and the ſtalk, and lef 
contained therein are white, and whether the, tl 


cold beating of air and water upon Vegets' ®! 
bles may not have ſome influence in the pro 
duftion of this effect. 

_ T truly have been tempted to think theaf 
firmative , which is that the coldneſs anl 
briskneſs of the freeaire, in Plants that grol 
in the land, and the like quality of the watey 


orecnnch 


W 
w 


I 
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in water plants produces the verdure « * 


The cauſe of Greenneſs in leaves, 997 


| greenneſs , that 15 generally the beauteous 
 Yeitment of all Vegetables, or at the leaſt 
" has ſome conſiderable influence as to this 
 produdtion: for by experience ] have proved 
that Plants being in a cloſe room, brought 
' up trom ſeeds in pot, or otherwile, the leaves 
and ſtalks prove to be white, or pale, and 
not green, which is according to the Lord 
\. Bacons experiment, who Cent. 5. Exp. 47. fet- 
ting a Standard Damask-Roſe- Tree, Gec. in 
an earthen pan of water, where bearing leaves 
. in the Winter, in a chamber where no fire 
y was, the leaves were tound (as his Lordſhip 
relates) more pale and light coloured, then 
leaves uſe to be abroad; which paleneſs, I ſup- 
, poſe to be greater or leſs, proportionably to 
, the freſhneſs and freenels of the aire that the 
- plant enjoyes. Graſs will likewiſe change its 
colour, if by any weighty body, or other 
, lying upon it in the field, it be kept from the 
aire. The truth is, all Plants have peculiar 
; delight in theaire, which I have proved by 
, this Experiment ; I have taken young ſeed- 
- Iings in a pot, and put them in a window 
, Where there was 2 quarry out, the ſeedlings 
would immediately leave its upright growth, 

; and dire its body ſtraight to the hole, and 
1o become almoſt flat and level with the 
, Earth iN the pot: Then turning the pot ſo, 


ow 


. that the inclination of the ſtalke might be. 


q fr om the hole, the Plant has then crook't it 
Li ſelfin tor 


m of a'horn, or the letter C. to the 
Are 
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4 The cauſe of Greenneſs in leaves; 
aireagain. Upon the ſecond turn of the pyy 1 
the upper horn being placed trom the aw, 
the Plant would, with its upper part, retun## 
to the open place, and leave the ſtalk now 
the form of an S. Nay, ſometimes I have hj{ 
perſons tell me, which way they would hay 
ſuch a Plant grow ; they have marked th 
place 1n the brime of the Pot, that mark [# 
have turned to the hole 1n the window, jt! 
which means the Plant without any fora} 
and that in not many hours ſpace, hath inch-#2! 
ned its ſtalks to the mark made. 
That the aire has great influence in prod 
cing the verdure of Plants, may likewiſe nw#*! 
improbably be argued from the Experimen** 
of Blanching, or whiting the leaves of Arti! C 
choekes, Endive, Mirrhis, Cichory, Alexa" 
ders, and other Plants; which is done by. 


: 


| 


[ 


keeping of them warm, without the approaty 
or ſentiment of the cool and freſh aire; where? 
by all Plants that otherwiſe would bear! 
green colour, become exaftly white. ; 
Hence It may likewiſe be, that the roots 
moſt Vegetables that are under ground, an 
covered from the aire, are white generall; 
whereas the ſtem, and upper parts of the - 
are ordinarily green, and many roots thatat' 
by nature of a peculiar culour, as Radiſhs 
yet the point of the root that is deepeſt i 
the ground, retains a whiteneſs, as well as 


ther roots, being in that part of the root} 
moved from the aire, the red part comer J 
ſtanding 
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Nanding above or Juſt in the ſurface of the 
art. | 
* Hence alſo it may be, that thoſe leaves of 
Cabbages and Lettuce that are expanded in 
he free aire are green, thoſe that being co- 
& ered with their fellows , and ſecluded from 
the blaſts of wind and weather, and kept ina 
Farm Covert, become as white as any thing 
ſithat 15 artificially blanch't. 
7 Trueit is, that there be Plants that grow 
in the bottome of waters, and fo cannot be 
ſuppoſed to have this help from the aire, o- 
Etherwiſe than as tne aire chills the water, and 
=the water having received this quality from 
;*the aire, makes the like impreſſion upon its 
.* Comeſtique Plants. 


Of this way Virgil Georg. 2. 


Pullulat ab radice alijs denfiſima ſylva, 
Ut Cerafis Ulmiſque ; etiam Parnaſſia Laury . C 


Parva ſub ingenti matris ſe ſubjicit Umbra, C 


In mighty Groves ſome ſpring from their own ru c 
So Cherries, Elms, Parnaſſtan laurel, ſhoot, | 
Which ſmall, in great ſhade of their Mother rj C 
Num. 1. A Catalogue of Plants which my 4 
be Propagated by Oti-sets and Suckers ' q 
ariſing with Roots from the ſtool and C: 
Root of the Mother-Plant. .. : 


Aconite or Woolfs-bane, | Aſparagus. 


Adders-tongue, | AVENS. ; Co 
Alexanders, Barberies. 6 
Anemones, Barreuworth. © þ | 
Angelica, | Batchelors-buttons, | c 
Ariſtolochia. | Bawme. ſy! 
Artichockes. | Bears-ears, a 
Aſphogels. Water 6 wood Bay 
Aſarum. | Biftors. A 


Spanil . 


Spanith Broome. 
- Butchers Broome. 
* Brooklzme. 


Brzo! 
2 , and ſach like 


Apples. 

Bugloſs. 

' Burdock; 

- Furnet. 

* Calamus Arematicw, 
which requires mol- 
ſture. 

\. Camomill. 

Caltha or March-Mari- 

_ pold. 

"c erries where the 

+ ſtock is not grafted. 

þ Chzves. ® 
Cingquefoyle. 

, gr 
 Coſtmary. 

Cowſlips. 


: Colts foot. 
£ _ 


he Crown Imperial. 
Crowfoot. 
 Ciukowpints. 

&ames=violet. 
_Wayſres. 


" 


Plants that grow by Offsſets; 


| 


| 


| Dittander. 
 Docks-tooth 
| Dockes. 


Dragons. 


| Night-ſhade. 
Egrimony: 

Elnmes. 
Elicampane. 
Everlaſting Vetch: 
Ewe. 

| Fernes. 

Feverfew. 

Figtrees.. 


Filbeards: 
 Filipendula. 


Flowers-de-luce. 


Fraxmells-. 
Galingall, 


Garliques. 
C entianella, 


| wks 
opſlips of Jeruſalem. | Germander. 


Globe- flower. 
 Gooſeberries. 
Golden-rod, 
Ground-Toy, 
H aſel-auts. 


'H arts-tongue. 


| 


Herba-parg. 


Helleborine, + 
CG 


31 


Dor:as his wou nd wort: 


| Dulcamara,; or woody 


 Fleuellen or Speedwel!: 


_ Hellebores. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Hellebores. 
Hercules all heal. 
Hyacinths, 
Horſe-radiſh. 
Houſeleek, 
Horſe-mints. 

Hops. 

Horſe-taile. 
Faſmine, 
Feruſalem Artichoke, 
Kentiſh=Codlings. 
K napweed, 

Lovage. 

L adies bed-ſiraw. 
Lilies. 

Lilium C onvallium. 
Lunaria. 
Lungwort. 


Plaats that grow by Off-ſets; | Þ 
F 


Mulhberries. 
Mugwort. .N 
| Nurſe-gardens, 4 
All ſorts of Orchj, : 
| Docks-ſtone. : 
Petafitis. 
Periwincle. 
Peony. 

Peaſe. 
 Pilewort, 

| Poplars. 
Potatoes. 
Prunella. * 
Primroſes. 
Pulſatillas. 

RK aſpes. 

| R adix Cava. 
Reeds . C 


& 
& 
C 
2 
1 
2 
þ 
4 
9 


Mandrakes, for often | Roſes of moſt kind 


there may be taken 


Ruſcus , or Burcit, 


from them particles | broome. A 
of their roots, which | Rubarbs. £2 
will grow well, |Satyrions. % 
though the uſual! | Saponoria. 'q 
way of their propa- | Sanicle. 
_ gation is by ſeed, | Scabious, ; 
_—_—. fm r 
anfterwort. EVYPLUUMe 
Madder. | Setfonle. EY hs 
Mints. Shallot. eee 
Moly. Skirrets, though : 
Monks- hood, will Promuerey 6 


 Smallage.. 
Sorrels, 
, Bolidago Saracenica. 
' Golomons Seat. 
Some Spurges. 
 Stichwort. 
$trawberr1es. 


Plants that grow by Off-ſcts. 


82 


Vervaine. 

Times. 

Violets except the yel- 
low. 

Fater=-mants. 

Water-lillies, and moſt 
of the other water 


| 


| Plants. 
IVinter- Cherries. 
''I/illow-weeds. 


Jh11les. | IW oolfsbane. 
All ſorts of Tulips. I ormwood. 
Palerians. I arrow. 
Some V/etches. | 


- Some other roots may likewiſe be divided 
which ſend forth no natural off-ſets, as the 

h Cyclamens particularly, which being quar- 
* tered, do not unuſually recover the wounds 
Mmade; and procure by the iſſuing of the ſap, 
anew bark tor their defence 3 but theſe me- 
Mods being hazardous, becauſe of rottenneſs 
Incident to them after ſuch diviſions, few gar« 
'Qiners will change the certainty of one entire 
+ root tor the doubtful hope of this pro- 
etted quadruple encreaſe : when otherwiſe 
they may in time have much greater from the 


$5 without any peril to the Mother-Root 
+ dth 


G 2 


Num. 2. 


$4 PWayes to make Ofi-ſets by Art: 
Num. 2. The way of making Off-ſets by 4 


Nature uſually provides this help of Py 
pagation , Without the wit or. induſtry 
men, called to her aſſiſtance, but that not g 
nerally in all Plants, nor alwayes in ary or 
and therefore I eſteem it well deſerving a 
mans learning who delighteth in Gardens, 
know any means to enlarge this way of Py 
pagatlon beyond the bounds It 1s carried: 
by natures courſe; * There 1s a pretty w 
(which in truth I firſt learned from Mr. Bok 
our Phyſique Gardiner) for the making (i 
{ets wherenature never intended them; whit 
is done by bareing the root of Plants 
woody ſubſtance, and then making a cut; 
the ſame faſhion with that which is made! 

laying : Into. this cleft a ſtone muſt bem. 
or ſomething that will make the root gap ; 
then cover the root over three inches wl . 
mould.and the lip that is lifted up will ſpro , 
Into branches, the root of the old tree nd , 
riſhing it. When the branches are gron , 
cut off this Plant with its Root to live of! 
ſelf. | F 


[2 


If you can, leave an eye on the lip of yd | 
root, which you after the inciſion lift uf | 
for the branches will then more ſpeedily 1 
certainly iſſue out of the root ſo cur. 
In Bulbous Roots, Ferrarius makes off-{t | 
thus : If (ſays he) a Bulbous root js bar | 

ON-les + 


The manner how Off-ſets are taken off, 85 


- Off-ſets : either pur it in better earth, or cut 
it upon the bottom, in the crown of the root 
whence the fibres ſpring, and that but lightly 
with your naile, and ſprinkle ſome dry duſt as 
[i medicine to the wound ; and the effe&t he 
& firms to be this, that ſo many wounds as 
you ſhall make, into ſo many oft-ſets ſhall the 
genital vertue diſpoſe it ſelf. 


| Num. 3. Rules for dire8ion in taking off 
fn Suckers, or Off-ſets. 


' Care muſt be had, that the Dame be not 
"lt deſtroy'd in her delivery from her new brood, 
' which may eaſily be done, if too great a 
Fre wound be made upon the ſtool, or mother- 
©" plant, by tearing off the Suckers. *Tis Ferra- 
-F 1iw his peculiar precept about Anemones :_ 
59 That they be ſure as to take off ſuch Off-ſets 
WM that will ſcarce hang on, ſo not to tear off 
PV ſuch as hold faſt to the Mother-plant, for 
1" that would be to the peri} both of the Off- 
Of fets and Mother-plant. Yet TI have ſeen the 
oi! yery ſubſtance of Sowbreads to haye been 

divided with a knife through the heart, and 
J0 Fet grow well on either part, when they have 
LY fot afterward been over glutted with wet. 
J® Flags, Bears-ears, Primroſes and Cowſlips, 
oy and generally all roots, that are not Rulbous 
"er tuberous muſt have, and do require a vio- - 
eſ' lent ſeparation, but the leſs the wound is, the 
ſes + G 3 better 
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| þ 
q | better ſhall your Plant thrive, and be leſs 
ze to corrupt by the moiſture of the earth. 
In the replantation there 1s required they 
of neral care of young ſets, all Plants of fibray 
[ 1M roots are ailured in their growth, by cony 
1a nient watering, but for bulbous and tuberg 
| I the Gardiners hand is, and ought to be my 
| Il ſparing, becauſe that moiſture is a pecul . 
(LN enemy to theſe Plants, and often rots tha | 
my. if it get into any crany of thelr roots. | 
i 'M Es | 
| | Num. 4. Examples of Planting by Off-ſt 
iff of Hops, Licorice, Saffron, 6 kirrets, 
[8010.08 The Hop being one of the moſt uſt. \ 
W Indy Plants that are propagated by Suck- xx,,, 1 
ji i ers, or Otf-ſets, TI ſhall begin with Fipes 1 
l iy the Culture of 1t, And fhall give *. 
iſt! my Planter ſuch inſtructions for the whi,;e 
is | Manage of this Noble Vegetable, as Ih 
| Wt learn'd from the Obſervations of Planters & 4 
* {(0f have made (TI ſpeak- within compaſs) abv'-\ 
| iii - 200 pounds in a year of an Acre of h 7 
| (tl ground, cultivated with the Expence of! \ 
j l1\'of Pounds per Acre, as themſelves have relate "t 
| Ul to me. I mean my Hop- Maſters, at Fara 
Wi in Surry, and thereabouts. And yet T int 
= not to derogate from the inſtrudtio::s and} Y 
[| ff retions given by Mr. Blith, but where) -! 
| WT reaſon, and the prafice of the places wid 3 
| ll, | ſuch ouHſervations have been made, thallt - 
il _ ceſſitate me ſo to do. 7 
I'M Mr. Bl 
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> Mr. Blith direQs not amiſs when he orders 
\ 'thus---- In March if you have not pulled 
' down your hills, you ſhould with your Hoe, 
t as it were, undermine them round till you 
ll 
N 
0 


come'to the principal root, and take the up- 
per or younger Roots in your hand, and dif- 
cerning where the new roots grow out of the 
kk 01d ſets, of which be caretul, but ſpare not 
the other 3 but in the firſt year uncover no 
more bur tne tops of the old ſets, but cut no 
roots before the end of March or begitihin 
4 of April. The firlt year of dreſſing, you mu 
cut off all ſuch as grew the year before with- 
' in one inch of the ſame ; and every year after 
d cut them as cloſe to the old roots; thoſe 
N that grow downward are not to be cut; they 
+ be thoſe that grow outward which will in- 
©. cumber your garden, the difference between 
h,,old and new eaſily appears; you will: find 
: | 
bo 


your old ſets not increaſed in length, but a 
little in bigneſs, and in few years all your fets 
'-will be grown into one; and by the colour 
alſo the main Root being red, the other 
white 3 but if tnis be not early done. then 
e "they Will not be perceived : And if your ſets 
be ſmall, aud placed in good ground, the hill 
well maintained, the new Roots will be 
greater then the old; if they grow to wilde 
xj -HoPs, the ſtalks will wax red, pluck them up 
and plant new in their places. 
| AtParnham they generally begin to Pole 
- their Hops about the latter end of March, 
QG 4 ſome- ' 


N. % 


|| B88 Pxamplesof Plantingby Off-ſets; © 
ſometimes ſooner, ſometimes later, acty,* 


' ding to the forwardneſs or backwardneſzy 
1s generally Qbſerv'd, That if the Center 
middle of your hjlls are five foot aſund 

| then three Poles will ſuffice each hill, oths 

ll | wiſe if they ſtand nearer, two Poles mayh 

| | | {uffcient. In ſome. places they pole tha 


before they make their hills, and in ſome pk . 

If | ces after: At Farnham they*make their hil 

| commonly when they cut and cleanſe the Hy 
iff | roots from the ſuckers, namely at the begi; 
it | ning of March, and Pole them in an ording 
Mk ſpring about the latter -end of the ſan 
month : But Mr. Bliths dire@ions arey 
make the hills after that they are Poled, a : 
tied to their, poles, when ſays he your Hy |: 
are grown two faot high, bind up with anl 
or graſs ſuch of your ſprings to the Pole; | 
do not of themſelves, winding them as d | 
| 


about the Poles as you can, and wind the 
" according to the courſe of the Sun, butm 
when the dew 1s upan them, your ruſhes lyin 
in the Sun will toughen, ſays he, but ſurd | 
better jn the ſhade. Bs | 
' And now you muſt begin. to wake yd | 
Hills, and for that purpoſe get a ſtrong He 
of a good broad bit, and cut or hae all - 
graſs in the borders between your hills, atv 
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TMR therewith make your hills with a little 6 * 
i I your mould with them, but not with ſtroy | 
i Ml Weeds, and the more your hills are raiſe! * 
ih ; £ | | Y: (ait 
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* Gith he, the better, the larger, and the ſtron- 
ger grows your Root, and bigger will be 
your fruit. But this Rule 1s not ſubſcribed 
fo at, Farnham where they eſteem their Gar- 
dens beſt order'd where the hills are made 
greater or leſs in proportion to the ſtrength, 


and bigne(s of the Hop-root. 

And whereas Mr. Blith orders that from the 
time of the making of the H1lls, the Gardiner 
ſhould be ever and anon raiſing his Hills, and 
clearing his ground from weeds until the 
time of gathering 3 the obſervance at t arnham, 
and divers other places, is only this, That in 
the beginning of Auguſt, or latter end of Fly, 
about the time that the Hops begin to blow 
after a good rain, they rake up earth from 
the ſpaces, and renew the hills again. 

In the firſt year ſuppreſs not one Cyon,but 
ſuffer them all to climb up the Poles, for 
ſhould you bury the ſprings of any of your 
Roots it would die, fo that the more Poles 
are required to nouriſh the Spring, 

But after the firſt year ſaith Mr. Blith, you 
muſt not ſuffer above two or three others, 
lay not above four or five ſtalks to go to one 
Pole, but pull down and bury all the reſt. 
Yet you may let them grow four or five foot 
long, and then chooſe out the beſt for uſe. 
As ſoon as your Pole is ſet, you may make a 

| C1rcle how broad your hill ſhall be. and then 

n tollow it that it may receive the moiſture, 

and not long after proceed to the building of 

your 
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your Hills. What he adds, that where yoy 
Hops are higheſt, there you muſt begin apa 
and pare again, and be alway paring Dl 
laying it to the heap, and that with ſoy 
mould until the heap come to be near a yy 
high, is contrary to the practice both ; 
Farnham .and other places : For the highy-. 
Hills they make, are not above halfa yard, 
two foot high at moſt, neither do they.y 
themſelves to ſuch continual attendance 
paring and adding to the Hills. TY 

It is a queſtion, whether if the Hop atty _ 
not to the top of the Pole y the midſt 
Fuly, it be not good advice to break off t 
top of the ſame dop, that the reſt of the tin 
may ſerve to nouriſh the branches, whit 
otherwiſe would Jooſe all the running y 
being no advantage to the ſtock or increaſe! * 
the Hops. Mr. Blith holds the afhrmati 
part, but others there are who do aſſertt 
negative, and alleadge for thpir reaſon, th | 
they find by experience that the beatingy 
the tops in this manner, maketh the Ho 
bleed; and is very prejudicial to them. 

At Farnham alſo , which is accounted! 
oo0d a loyle for Hops, and as ſecure fro 
Blights as any in England : TI find their 0 
dens planted not upon moiſt or bogy 
ground, but rather upon a marly loomy mi 
ground upon the the declivity of their heath 
and the ſoyle they uſe is throughly rottd 


_ for they have an obſervation, that it the Dul 


whil 


.. they lay them rear a foot thick, they will be 


which they employ about their Hills, be new 
and treſh, it certainly breeds the blight. 
For the drying of their Hops, they do af- 
ſoon as they are gathered, put them on a Kill, 
ſome uſe the ſame Kills which they employ 
for tne drying of Malt, upon which, though 


dryed in twelve hours. They muſt be dryed 
without ſmoak, and therefpre generally they 
dry them with Charcoal. But .ſomie under 
their Kill have an Iron furnace about two tfaot 


ſquare, with a cloſe grate, into which they 


put in Se:coles, and with a Vent or convey- 
ance for the ſmoke, which Iron furnace being 
kept glowing hot with the Seacoles, gives 
heat enough for the Kill, nor doth the ſmoke 
of the Seacole annoy the Hops, becauſe it is 


' kept in. 


Others in the Neighbouring Villages dry 


their Hops with wood that is light and dry, - 
- but in other Countries with Wheat ſtraw. for 
' Lenerally they dry-their Hops with the ſame 
| Fuel] that they dry their Malt, azzd uſe the 


{ame diligence that they be not prejudiced by 


the ſmoke. 


dattron delights in a reaſonable 
good and dry light ground, not ex- its 
treamly foyled or moiſt, *tis planted chiefly 
In ſome parts of Eſſex, Suffolk, and between 
that and Cambridge, at Saffron-walden. They 
are ſet in the manner of Bulbous roots, being 


4 taken when the Bulbe 1s at the fulleſt, com- 


monly 


E xamples of Planting by Off-ſets, ox 


_ nedin the Catalogue. Nuy. 1. Chap. 2. andto 


92 Hops, Saffron, Shirrets; 


monly about Midſummer the Bulbs are ſeth 
a line, (that the beds may be weeded with 
Hoe) and that either with a ſetting ſtick, of 
by trenches made in the manner of thoſ- 
wherein. garden Peaſe are uſually ſowe| 
This bears in the middle of the flower this 
chives, which 1s the Saifron, to be gather 
every morning early and dryed for uſe, evey. 
ſecond or third year at the furtheſt the be# 
muſt be replanted, and the off-ſets draw 
away. Fi 
n Skirrets are propagated uſually by Sliy- 
taken from the head of the root, where may 
of them are ſet together with white ſtring 
and theſe mult be planted in very rich grou{ 
in March at a foot diſtance, or thereabou 
each Plant being kept Hoed afterward: # 
two years end they are taken up in pre, 
roots, and reſerved to be eaten. | 

_ The general way of this propagation, is t 
take the aff-ſets that riſe from the Bulbou | 
and tuberous rooted Plants, as Tulips, Ans x 
mones , Narciſſes , Crocus's,. &c. and ti: 
ſuckers which from the roots of Poplanip 
Elmes, Nut-trees, Pears, Burts, Nurſgardeny; 
Kentiſh-Codlings; Gooleberries. Roſes, Ruf- 
cus, Calamus Aromaticus, are very plentiful J 


ly drawn, and more or leſs from all mentic » 


' 
© 


replant them in the ſeaſons of ſetting, whid 
are related in the proper chapter for thi 
operation, mto proper beds, and in conv” 
| niet 


| That Off-ſets give Variety of Colours; 93 
ont diſtances for their future aducation and 
Fpgrowthl. 


7 Num. 3. Variety of colours tn what Flowers, 
? from phat off -(t elS. 


Our Gardiners reſpe&t moſt the roots of 
4 widdows, for that they find by experience 
'#'that they multiply the variety of Tulips not 
'F only from ſeeds, but from the Off-ſets of 
"Ftheſe widdows : I my ſelt have ſeen admira- 
,} ble declenſions of them from their natural 
/purple and white. | 
The royal Crocus ſtriped, gives now and 
*then very pretty variety from its Off-ſets, as 
ſometimes I have ſeen on the ſame root an 
"ordinary ſtriped Crocus., and another of a_ 
erfeq flame colour, though the variety here 
'benot ſo great as in Tulips. 
And ſeeing it is evident that variety of co- 
7 Jours ſometimes cometh from the weakneſs 
% of the Plant, ſome Art may be uſed to alter 
pi the colours, not only of Off-ſets, and ſlips, 
; +Þur alſo of the flowers thatariſe from Mother 
"Plants. For in Tulips, and Anemonies, and 
"in Stock-gilliflowers , and divers others, I 
dave ſeen the flower grow paler and more 
” Rriped as the Plant hath been weakened. And 
i, Ar, Rea telleth us, that as the expert Gardi- 
4 er endeavours to recover ſuch fickly roots 
Of Choice flowers, ſo purpoſely he infefts 0- 
. thers with ſickneſs that are more vulgar, by 
taking 


| 


a 
_ 


al 


94 What Off-ſets orve V arty of Colours] 


taking up the roots a little before they con 
to flower, and laying them in the Sun to abay 
their Luxury, and to cauſe them to come ba 
ter marked the year following : This, fainf 
he, I have often done with ſtrong and lug} 
roots of the Paſs-Oudmard , Paſs-Cittadel 
Paſs-Heron, Agot Robin, T urloon,W:ddowf 
and ſuch like ordinary flowers,and commonhi 
found the ſucceſs anſwer my expeRatjon it 
many, and ſome of them to come ſo wel 
mat ked, that they might be taken for mudf'c 
better flowers then they are : ſome think tx 
produce variety of colours by gratting, of 
joyning artificially the ſtems of Carnations o 
Cloves of Tulips of divers colours. But thi 
cannot hold, for every bud and clove th 
groweth will ſend forth leaf and flower aft 
its own kind, as It happens in the inoculatia 
and grafting of Ros, and other Plants. '' | 
Concerning;the manner of growth by Of. 
ſets, tnere is little to be ſpoken particular)! 
their roots being afually made while the. 
- remain upon the Mother-Plant, and th « 
rowth being like that of other well root 
egetables. | 
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| Of Propagation by Stems 3 Cuttings 
[ or Slips, 

. 


: 
' 
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l Of this way of Propagation Virgl ſpeaks, 


Nil radicis eget alie, ſuimmumgque putator 
* Haud dubitat terre referens mandare Cacumen. 


Georg. 2. 
ome need no root, al a doubt, 
bat Spr ſet; wil! ann 

: ( ſprons. 
ys Num. 1. A Catalogue of Plants this way 
rh Propagable. 


ſuch Plants as break 
out into protuberan« 
| ces like warts upon 
the bark, 

Bugle. 

| Cornelian Cherry, 
Many Crowfoots. 
| Dorias his woodwort 
| being cue off nea 


"$-Abrotomum Unguentarii. 
1 


+Þalſamita. 
FBSarberies. 


. SS» þ 
' {Burts 


and generally all 
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96 Plants propagable by Stems oy C ating 
Elder. | end of April, buths 


Evergreen-Privet, in F Fe or May. 
Germianders. Rue ina ſhadowy ph. 
_ Gilliflowers. Sage, - Engg 
Hyſſope. French. 
Faſmine. | Savory. | 
Kentiſþ-Codlings; Savin in moiſt grow | 
—_ A ſhadowy: | 
avander. cordium. 
Lawrel, | Southernwood. | 
Marjerome. | $Spearmints. 
Marſh - riellowes being | Strawberries, and per ; 
taken up near the| rally all Plants tk | 
rOOEt- have Joynts up 
Ma#tique. ” creeping ſtrings. 
[7 ( 
Mulberries. \ TOprlag, 
HU vein Be "A HS. zpot; 
Mpenrde voto erecid. 
Periwincle. Vines. | [2 
Pinkse Violets; 2M 
Polium montamm. Iall- flowers. d 
Prunella. or ſel-heal. Wiatercreſs in water. 
Dainces. Withy. 8 
Some Koſes.as the ever | Willow. 'H 


;green Roſe. Woodbine, 


Roſemary {et before the 


1 
l 
Num, 2. Explication of the manner F proj 1 


Rr by Stems cut off fro 


107 the Carnatia 


other-plant, or ſlip: by Example 8 f: 
Roles for particular direfion, | if 
; 


"op Double Stock-gilliflowers; == 


W. torExample,l ſhall chuſe to in- in. 
M ſtance in Gilliflowers or Carnati- POO 
k ons, for which flowers obſerve this order. 
W Seek out from the ſtems ſuch ſhoots only as 
are reaſonable ſtrong, but yet young, and not 
either too ſmall or ſlender, or having any ſe- 
Il cond ſhoots trom the Joynts of them, or run 
up into a ſpindle, cut theſe {lips off from the 
ſtem or 0p with a knife, either cloſe to the 
main branch, 1f1t be ſhort, or leaving a Joyut 
or two behind, if it be long enough, at which 
AM jt may ſhoot anew. When you have cut off 
our ſlips, you may either ſet them by and 
C or elſe, (as the beſt Gardiners uſe to do) 
caſt them into a tub of water for a day or 
two: then in a belot rich and fine mould, 
(tirſt cutting off your ſtip cloſe at the joynt; 
and having cut away the loweſt leaves cloſe 
to the ſtalk, and the uppermoſt even at the 
_ top) with a little ſtick, make a little hole in 
the earth; and put your flip therein ſo deep, 
T.;4hat the upper leaf may be wholly above the 
ground. Some uſe to cleave the ſtalk in the 
Middle, and put a-little earth, or clay, or 
SS, which we more uſe, within the 
GUett : this is Mr. Hills way in Sir Hugh #lat ; 
but many good and skilful Gardiners do not 
191 Uſe it ; then cloſe the ground unto the ſtem 
aig Of the Plant. | 
. AS for the time, If you flip and fet them in 
September, as many uſe to do, or yet in Auguſt, 
,B fome may think will do well, yet (unleſs 
k H they 


th 
Wo 


98 


they be the moſt ordinary ſorts which ( 


' the beſt time to ſlip this flower. He neith# 
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Time of ſetting Slips and Cuttings. 


likely to grow at any time, and in any plac 
the moſt of them, if not all, will either aff 
redly periſh, or never proſper well: theſz 
ſon indeed is from the beginning of Mai 
the middle of Fune at furtheſt. , 

Ferrarius Lib. 2. C. 15.. ſayes, that fro 
the Month of February to the middle of May 
(viz.) in the time of their germination, | 


will have them ſlipt, nor twiſted in the Rog! 
nor Barly put under them to raiſe adultero 
fibres, but only adviſes that they be cut off}. 
a joynt. The trurh is, both the Spring ay 
Autumne are good Seaſons: for making & 
Roots, the latter requires that the ſlips bel: 
early ſet as that they may have time enoup 
to take root, before the coldneſs of winte 
The former, that the Plant ſet in the Spriy 
may have taken root before the Sun riſes t 
emit violentgand parching heats, which a! 
general Rules for Vernal & Autumnal ering 
Concerning the continuance of doubt 
Stock-gillilowers more years then one, Mi 
Kea writeth thus, Many ore of opinion (fall, 
he) that double ſtocks raiſed from ſeeds lol 
ger then the firſt year of their bearing floy 
ers, are not to be preſerved by any means, bl 


| know by experience they are miſtaken. [t! 


true, that commonly the old Plant being d 
run-up to the flower, dyeth the next Wint 
but the cuttings will grow and bear the ne 
ſprit 


js 
w 


Double Stock-gilliflowers, . 99 


| ſpring following. All the Arr is in ſetting 
* them, which muſt be performed in manner 
* following, firſt make choice of ſuch branches 
25 do not bear flowers,the which cut off ſome 
diſtance from the ſtock, fo that they may not 
be too long, Then ſlit down the bark at the 
9 end of the flip about half an inch in three or 
* four places equally diſtant one from the 0- 
: ther, according to the bigneſs thereof, which 
the peel as far as it is fit and turned up, then cut | 
00 off the naked woody part cloſe to the rinde 
W that is turn'd up, make a wide hole, and ſet 
If che ſlip therein three fingers deep, with the 
W bark ſpread open round about the end there- 
* of, then cover it, which being ſhaded for ſome 
- time, and watered, if the ground be any thing 
' good, will grow and proſper very well : And 
t certainly this is the belt, and moſt abſolute 
W yay to raiſe double ſtocks of any kind that 
S! hath been practiſed by any ; and in the like 
manner you may cut and ſet ſlips of the beſt 
 Wallflowers , Gilliflowers, or of any other 
' woody Plant that will grow of lips. 

t Woody plants that bear leaves muſt be ta- 
+ kenolf, and planted ſome time between the 
fall of the leaf and the ſpring : Some prefer 
the planting them in the beginning, ſome at 
the going out of the winter about the begin- 
| ning of February. Immediately when the 
4 oreat froſts break, at the firſt towardneſs to 
lf, ring 's a good ſeaſon according to general 
F Delelf, | 


H 2 Experi- 


y d 
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TL 00 Experiments of Cuttings, 


Experiments made of the ſucceſs of the cuttin 
off arvers Plants ſet 17 water. 


Becauſe in ſome diſquiſitions of natur 
Philoſophy, there may ſome. Matter of ax. 
gument ariſe from Experiments of the con. 
velion of Water into nutriment and ſubſtang 
of various an1 thoſe very ' ditterent Plants 
whereof ſome are Hot, others Cold, ſony 
eſteemed of a Freſh, others of a Salt nature 
{ome in regard of mans body of Healing, « 
thers of Excoriating and Bliſtring qualitis, 
ſome Speciaques for the head, and the Di 
ſeaſes thereof, others for the Heart, and 6- 
thers for the Womb : I ſhall ſet down th 
truth of ſome few Trials concerning th 
growth or corruption of ſuch cuttings 
divers Vegetables as without roots I keptir 
my chamber in Vials of water. Not deſigy 
ing thence to make any motion towards th 
Reſtauration of the ancient doctrine concer- 
ning the production of all things out of wx 
ter, or to take up the ſcatter'd judgments ol 
the once renowned Jhales, which he mad: 
from the obſervation of the Generation of 
fiſhes, and Petrifation by this element, a 
likewiſe from the influence (for he was aware 
thereof) and cauſality it has in the produdti- 
on and nouriſhment of Vegetables, and (if not 
immediately) by conſequence of animal bo 
dies. Nor deſiring to make from theſe Expe- 

riments 


and Slips growing in water. for 


riments (though I believe the inſtance may 
be as well proper as ſpecious) any argument 
tor the more faſhionable opinion of Ep:curus, 
by ſhewing the various Produttions that may 
be made by the divers Shutfi1:gs and Poſiti- 
ons of that which has the repute of the moſt 
pure and defecated elemettt, but Clearly in- 
tending to keep to my task, which 1s Hiſtory, 
and rather to ſerve, than to be the Philoſo- 
pher : I in ſhort rather content my ſelf. to 
give the Reader this account : TI hat May 
1658, in Glaſſes of water the Plants follow- 
ing grew trom cuttings, and made themſelves 
roots in the water, by name, they were bal- 
ſamita minor, Mints, Sedum multifidum. Penny= 
royal, Bugle, Prunella, Water-creſſe, Purple-graſs, 
Periwincle, Dorias his wound-wort , Crow-foot, 
Brooklime, Marſh-mallows , Lawrel , Scordium, 
Tripolium, Knot-graſs, Nummularia, Minima, 
Baſil-mint, Curl-mint, Horſe-mint, P anaxceloni, 
Feverfew, and ſome others which I kept no 
account of, I have had at other times. 

Plants that upon trial made by cuttings 
May 1658, did not grow being placed in 
Vials of water, were Mugwort., K oſemary,Stock- 


gilly-flowers, Alaternus, Lavander-cotten, Sage, 


Armeria's,Camomil, k oſemary, Polium-montavum. 
 dtock-gilly- flowers, Bawme, Tanſy, Groundſet, 
Lavander-cotton, Sage, Majorane, being likewiſe 


_ fetin glaſſes of water diſſolved into a muſci- 


lage, and ſo corrupted before they attained to 
any roots, 


Plants 
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Experiments of Cuttings, 
Plants that were corrupted by the Wate 
in ſome parts of the ſtems, and ſo died aft 
leaves ſent forth and roots ſhot, were Baſy, 
Mint, Marſhmallows after it had grown a ſpan, 
Panax-coloni, Balſamita minor, atter hx Weeks 
growing, which made me doubt whether 
there were not the ſame reaſon of the dying 
of theſe Plants, that there is of grafts of Pear, 
upon Apples, or Apples upon thorns, which 
grow for a while, it may be ſome years but 
ſurely die before they arrive to any maturity: 
and ſecondly, whether this reaſon was not the 
unlikeneſs and diverſity of parts between the 
ſtock to be nouriſhed, and the nouriſhment 
appoſed thereunto , for though ſome diet 
after leaf and growth made, as purple- wort 
particularly by running into a Muſcilage; yet 
generally there appeared no ſuch evident 
cauſe of their failing. | 
Plants that increaſed in weight,ſmall ſprigs 
of them being cut and Planted in Vials of wa: 
ter, were theſe, and the quantity thus much, 
Sedum multifidum in a month increaſed in 
weight, halfa ſcruple: Scordium as much 1n1 
fortnight.Dorias his woundwort grew in ſ1x weeks” 
gr. 13, Bruguls in ſome what leſs time gr. 15, 
IWater-creſs or. 2%. 10-2 Month. KR anunculu 
half a ſcraple in ſix weeks, and Periwinckſe a 
much. Pruzxella, Brooklime, and moſt of the 
ſorts of mints, got weight proportionably- 
Thers zre ſome Experiments of that great 


Vertuoſo Mr. Boyle, which are vety proper " 
| 


and Slips growing 19 water, I03 
te annexed here, and the Reader had not miſ- 
ſed to have had ſome intimation of them In 
my former Edition had that moſt ingenious 
and truly Philoſophical Diſcourſe, which he 
entitles his Sceptical Chymift been then pub- 
1ſk't : And now that piece being in tew hands 
and out of Print alſo, I ſhall give you the 
Relation of them at large, as I find them ſet 
down in the 107, and 108 pages. *I, ſaith he, 
© cauſed my Gardiner in May to dig out a con- 
© yenient quantity of good earth.,and to dry it 
© well in an Oven, to weigh it, and to put It in 
© 2n earthen pot, almoſt level with the ſurface 
© of the ground.,and to ſet in it a ſelefted ſeed 
© he had before received from me for that pur- 
© poſe, of Squath, which is an Indian kind of 


. <Pompion that grows a pace; this ſeed I = 


© ordered him to water onely with rain, or 
© ſpring water. TI did not ( when my occaſt- 
© ons permitted me to viſit it) without de- 
{light behold how faſt it grew though unſea- 
© ſonably ſown; but the haſting Winter hin- 
* dred it from attaining any thing near its 
* due and wonted magnitude, ( for I found 
* the ſame Autumn in my Garden, ſome of 
* thoſe Plants by meaſure as big as my middle) 
* and made me order the having it taken up, 
* which about the middle of OFober was care- 
* fully done by the ſame Gardiner, who a 
* while after ſent me this account of it ; Ihave 
- weighed, ſaid he, the Pompion with the 
 ſtalke and leaves, all which weighed three 
THE. * pound 


- —— 
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© pound wanting a quarter, then I took th 
© Earth, baked it as formerly, and found 
< juſt as much as T aid at the hrſt, which maj 
© me think I had not dry'd it ſufficiently; 
© then I put it into the Oven twice more, afty 
* the bread was drawn, and weigh'd it th 
* ſecond time, but found it ſhrink little q 
* nothing. 
* Experiment 2. To give you an accoun 
* of your Cucumbers, I have gained two in 
« different fair qnes, the welght of them |; 
© ten pound and an half, the Branches wit 
© the roots weighed four pounds wantin 
*two ounces ;,and when I had weighed then 
© I took the earth and baked it in ſeveral ſma| 
* earthen diſhes in an Oven, and when I had 
* donz, I found the earth wanted a pound ant 
* an half of what it was formerly, yet I wa 
*not ſatished, doubting the Earth was no 
* dry: TI pat it into an Oven the ſecond time, 
£ (after the bread was drawn) and after I had 
© taken It out and weighed it, I found it tob! 
* the ſame weight. So I ſuppoſe there was mt 
< moiſture left in the Earth. Neither do! 
* think that the pound and half that was war 
* ting, was Arawn away by the Cucumber, bu 
* a great deal of it in the ordering was in dull 
© and the like, waſted. EL 
To which he adds a third Experiment ol 
the great Van Helmont in theſe words ; © He 
* took two hundred pound of Earth dryel | 
* 1 an Oven, and having put it into an in 
Toe ot eek * thel 


"i Experiments of Plants encreaſ, ed by water, o5 
«hen veſſel, and moiſtened with Rain wa- 


« ter, he planted It in the trunck of a Willow- 
« tree of tive Pounds weight: This he water- 
© ed (as need required) with rain, or with di- 
© tilled Water, and to keep the neighbouring 
© Earth from getting into the Veſſel, he em- 
« ployed a Plate of Iron tin'd over and per- 
© forated with many holes. Five years being 
« efflux*'d, he took out the tree, and weigh- 
ed it, and (with computing the leaves that 
« fell during the four Autumns) he found it 
© to weigh 169 pounds, and about three 
© ounces. And having again dried the Earth 
© it grew in, he found it to want of its former 
© weight of 200 pounds onely, about two 
© ounces, akdie wt ij SoitoewH IftHt, 
ran, {0 that one hundred ſixty four 
© pounds of the Roots, wood and bark which 
© conſtituted the Tree ſeem to have ſprung 
* from the water, 


- Cd 


Num. 4. The manner of growing by Cuttings, 


Such who deſire to obſerve the working of 
Bees, get Caſements to theip Hives, that their 
eyes may not ſuffer impediment from the 
darknels of the place, For prevention of the 


_ ſame hindrance, the uſe of beds of a Diapha- 


nous ſoyl, in as Diaphinous bounds,or plain- 
ly of water in a glaſs, I have found a proper 


'remedy ; and ſhall therefore from my obſer- 


vation of the growth of theſe particulars de- 
fire 


ſire the reader will imagine the reſt, or ju 


: 
, 


T have always found them. 


For the manrier of Plants growing by w, 


ter, I obſerved that thoſe Plants that had my. 
ny joynts, eaſily grew and. put torth req 
only juſt at the joynt. Knet-graſs, Crow-fy 
Panax-coloni, all forts of Mints, Penny-rq 
Scordium, Bugle, Brooklime, Periwincle, which 
conceive to be the reaſon why in ſetting tha 
the pradice is, to cut off the Plant juſt in 


Joynt, for 1o the roots immediately ſprig, 


thence, and no part of the ſtem corrupt 
which it would, ifjt were gut off at the gre 
ter diſtance. 

"In thoſe herbs where there were no ex 


Joynts, the roots ſprung forth under ſon 


buds, as in Tripolium, Dorias his woundwor 
Marſkmallows. | 
Every root that was made, came forth fi 


very white and ſingle, but afterward in ve 


handſome order and proportions , fro 
_ thence aroſe other fibres ſtriking every wayi 
the water. where the ſide of the Vials maden 
impediment to the growth of the ſpurs iſl 
ing from the firſt and original root. 


To6 The manner of growing by Cuttings, ol 


them alike, as truly (tor what I mean 4 
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CHAP IV}v. 
Of Propagation by Laying. 


Num. 1. What Plants are this way encreaſed, 


He Plants that are uſually propagated 
this way, are Vines, Woodbines, Myrtles, 
Jaſmines, Mulberries, Savin, Roſes, Horſe- 
cheſnut, Evergreen privet in Woods, all ſorts 
of Willows and Sallows to fill up bare places. 


'Of tneſe Virgil, 


Sylvarumgque alie preſſos propaginus arcus, 
ExpeGant & viva ſua plantaria terrs, Geo.2. 


Some Trees require their boughs beſet arch-wiſe, 
Ana make their own ſoyle hving Nurſeries. 


Carnations, Gilliflowers, and among flowers 
generally all thoſe Plants that will grow by 
Cuttings, will this way grow with much 
more eaſe, by care and good watering. Gar- 
diners do apply this way with profit to ſuch 
Plants, as Cannot well by any ather means be 


encreaſed for want of ſeeds and off-ſets, and 


| by reaſon of the repugnancy of their nature 


to grow either by cuttings and Infition. 


Num. 2. 


x08 What Plants propagated by laying, ' ' 


Num. 2, The Example of this manner 
Propagation. _ 


The moſt uſual flower to be laid inGy 
dens, is the Gilliflower which every Gardiy 
here uſeth, and 1s thus performed 3; Ty. 
thoſe ſlips you intend to lay, and cut the ty 
juſt under that joynt of the flip, whichj | 
next the root or middle ſtem, or undert) 
ſecond joynt half way through the ſtalk : th 
ſlit it upward to the next oynt from that,y 
der which you made ycur firſt inciſion, a 
put the top of a Carnation-leaf, or any othe 
thing to hold - the {lit, (though that h- 
not altogether ſo needfu!, for, the cut bein 
made on the Jower ſide, and the flip beiy , 
towards the root bent down gently, as th. 
manner is, and the top of the ſhip raiſed wit, 
mould, the {ſip will be open of its own accai 1 
and remain fo 1f you place 1t well) at rhefit 4 
ſome peg down the middle of the ſlip wit; 
ſt cks, that it may not riſe from the poſitun'y 
in which tis firſt laid, you muſt remembert x 
put good earth, enough to mould up ya 
new Nurſery, and to water it upon all ac j 
firms with water that is Sun'd, or in, whic c 
Sheep dung is ſteep't, but ſo clear, as nott n 
| breedflie, lice, or other Vermine, and then 
ſeven or eight weeks you may expett Roots 


4 . 
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The manner of laying Plants, 


( Num. 3. Requiſites for rhe manner of laying, 


' To laying, *tis profitable, if not neceſ- 
t "Fi that Tor Til the ſeaſon of doing this 
I operation) cut the thing you lay. much in 
& the manner you cut Gilliflowers, in laying 
4 them, enlarge the cut two or three inches 
Jong, more or leſs, according to the higneſs 
tt ofthe branch, unleſs in ſome Plants that take 
i any way as Vines, and *tis ſo much the better, 
lt jfjn Roſes, and other Layers of a woody ſub- 
ſtance, with an Awle you prick the ſtockat 
the place laid, as it is done In propagation by 
ft Circumpoſition. 
lt 2. Another Requiſite is, that during the 
lf time of drought, they be continually watered, 
tt /and kept moiſt, otherwiſe they will make no 
wil exadt roots, perchance only a kind of knob or 
co button full of freſh ſap upon the tongue of 
fil 'the cut in the brauch Jaid down, yet TI have 
wit;found theſe branches cut off with watering in 
tt the ſummer, to grow well enough after their 
ert tranſplantation. 
yl 3. The ſeaſon molt fit for this operation, 
x& is, in the beginning of the ſpring or declenſt- 
hi on of the torrid heat of ſummer, that they 
dt t may enjoy the moiſtneſs of ſuch ſeaſons moſt 
en-proper for the enticing forth of roots, and 
{Moſt ſafe from exceſſive heat or cold. 
*, Mr. Keaadds another direQion, viz. © That 
mn ſuch Plants as are unapt to root, you gs 
; | the 


ito Of Propagation by Circumpoſition; d 


the upper end of the ſlit very hard with; 2, 
Pack-threed or Wier, which will ſtop the fy *; 
and haſten the etfe& defired. To facility - 
this Operation, ſome commend, and ute L, 
er-Pots, Which are made on purpole with, | 
hole in the bottom, to let out the water,j ©: 
\ 


A - 
4 


[ 
( 


there ſhould be too much, -and with a flith © 
one fide. The Operator placeth 1t in q + 
ground by the ſide of the Gilliftlower, a 1 
bringeth in one of the choicelt ſlips ath 5} 
ſlit, ſo that the top of it ſhould be abovet * 
top of the ſmall layer pot, and the lower py | 1 
ſhall be in the pot tilled with earth, when 
it ſtrikes his root. | 


Num. 4. Of Propagation by Circumpoſtin, | 


Circumpoſition is a kind of laying ; Tt. | 
difference 1s, that in this the mould is boy; 
up to the bough which is to be taken off: 1+ | 
laying, the bough is to be depreTed intott; 
mould. We uſe this moſt in Apples after th5 
manner, Firſt disbark the bough a little abo. 
the place where it is ſeparated from rhe mu- 
Stock or Arm, ſo that the Hat, or other Vt 
ſel, that holds up the Mould to the Inciſn” 
or disbark'd place, may reſt upon the ſtod- 
then ſlit an hat, an old boot, or take & 
ſtrong peice of old courſe cloath, tyingg, 
ſowing it ſo ſtrongly, that it may be able 
hold up the mould to the inciſion ; Yo 
time before you fill this Cap with Mol 

rem 
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remember with an Awle or point of a pen- 
*nife, to bore two rowes of holes upon the 
upſide of the cut, about half an inch or more, 
\ one from another , then fill it with good 
© mould, or ſuch as is agreeable to the tree 
you work upon, and in the heat of Summer, 
> water it now and then. The time of this ope- 
\ ration is not in the Summer, as Mr. P, ſup- 
{ ; poſes (which miſtake was ſufficient cauſe why 
\ he ſhould not like the Experiment) but in the 
i * Spring before the ſap riſes, particularly in 
- February, or the beginning of March. 
4 Such Plants are Propagable this way that 
might take Þy laying, but that the branches 
-. are too far riſen from the ground to. be laid 
- along therein 3 and therefore it becomes ne- 
celſary, ſince they cannot ſtoop to the earth, 
7. that the earth ſhould be lifted up to them. 


) Num. 5. Of the manner of growth by Cir- 
i cumpoſttion, aud whether thence an Argue 
uy ment may be made for the deſuenſon of Sip. 


w 


> Concerning the manner of growth by Cir- 
4. umpoſition, I ſhall only make this remark, 
4, Whereas it is ſuppoſed by ſome. that the roots 
are made above the disbarked place, by the 
.& Geſcention of the ſap, which is {uppoſed to 
7 (be at the fall of the leaf,, I have found exPEC- 
n 3 ence very contradidory to their ſuppoſals . 
= F107 the leaves fall not till after Michaelmaſs ; 


IP s 
Fed - 
- 


and 


xx2 Of the Saps deſcent in the Winter, 


and nature proceeds to the germination, ay 
encreaſe of Roots from the Spring all 
Summer long, ſo that nothing can be argug/ 
rightly trom this operation, or from the," 
tet and produdt of nature thereupon. for thy? 
opinion, which makes the ſap to be ever. 
Winter repoſed in the Root, as ina larger 
ceptacle, and of its deſcenſion thither afty\/ 
every Autumne. If it were there as in a Re-* 
politory, it were a wonder that roots ſhoul 

be dryer in December, then in May, or fu 
and ſenſ1bly more void of juice. And ifit df 
deſcend after Autumne, how could it aſcey 
at the ſame time? That it doth then aſcendy. 
plain from this Experiment 3 Take up a tre? 
or other vegetable, in the tall of the leaf; this 
leaves will wither, and the bark begin in 
little time to wrinkle ; then ſet it again m# 
proper ſoyl, well watered; the effe& will b,# 
chat the leaves will recover freihneſs, and tl 
bark wax plump. and the body firm, and fil 
as before, which could not be but by a frel# 
ſupply of aſcending ſap, which might fill 7 
the pores made by the weather, and exhalate |. 
on of the Sun. I am contented to believe tmZ 
the ſap is in Winter whereT ſee it to be, (vis; * 
on the body of the tree coagulated, vr cruk _ 
ed into a new coat, encompaſſing the wholg. 
which was not extant the year before, anda 
the top faſhioned into new ſhuits, which vi 
bly appear the: produd of that matter, 
place of which is afferted to be elſewhen 
ane 


= | 
\ | | 


Of Trfitions. I12 


" and not where upon the moſt ſedulous inqueſt 
(- bit cannot be found: 


Of Infatons, 
un, | 


dip: Num. 1. Of Grafting in general, and particy- 
larly of Shoulder - grafting, Whip - grafting, 
Grafting in the cleft and Ablatiation. 


= 


reg” IS 

(24D Fatting 1s an Art of ſo placing the Cyan 
in; JI upon a ſtock,that the Sap may paſs trom 
n;&the ſtock to the Cyon without Impediment. 


þ&For the right operation of which, it is a chief - 
& remark, that the ſpace which is between the 
+ bark and the ſtock, is the great Channel for 
of COnVCyance and keeping of lap, ſo that every 
y \onc that Grafts well ſo orders the manner, 
at \.*bar theſe ſpaces be ſo laid, that the paſſage 
hy ay be eafie, and dire from the {pace Under 
jg) ©2ne bark of the ſtock, to the ſpace under the 
i bark of the Cyon, 


This may be done ſeveral Ways. 
'E Firſt by Shoulder-grafting., tne operation 
df which Mr. Auſtin do's well deſcribe thus : 
ut off the top of the ſtock in ſome ſmooth. 
1 I ſtreight 


114 Shoulder-grafting, Whip-grafting! | 
ſtreight place, that may anſwer to &&® 
ſtreightneſs of the graft when ſer on; thy; 
prepare the graft thus, obſerve which fide; 
ſtraightelt at the bottome, or biggeſt end, 
that it may ft the ſtreight part of the gr: 
when ſet on, then cut one ſide only of &_ 
graft down aſlope, about an inch long or; 
tle more, and cut through the bark at thety. 
of the cut place 3 and make it like a ſhould. 
that it may reſt juſt upon the top of 
ſtock, but cut not this ſhoulder too deg, 
(only through the bark, or a little more, aj 
the leſs the better) but cut the graft thin;” 
the lower end of the cut, ſo that it may&' 
cline in one continued dire& ſmoothnek}. 
without dents, ridges, ſpaces or winding ## 
along the ſlope, from one ſide of the Cyonty 
the other, otherwiſe it cannot Joyn in all pt 
ces to the ftock, The graft being thy 
prepar*d, lay the cut part of the gratt up 
the ſtraight ſide of the ſtock, and meaſure jus 
the length of the cut part or ſlope of i 
Graft, and with your knife take off ſo mis 
of the bark of the ſtock, (but cut not ay /d 
the wood of the ſtock) then lay the cut {lf 
of the graft upon the cutſide of the ſtody 
and let the ſhoulder of the graft reſt diref 
upon the top of rhe ſtock, ſo that thee 
parts may Joyne even and ſmooth all alons} 
the inſide of the bark of the graft being p- 
ced upon the inſide of the bark of the ſto 
and ſo joyne them faſt together with ſo 
ro 
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Shoulder-grafting, Whip-grafting, Ti; 
\* ſtrong Ruſhes or Flags, and clay them on 
* every lide that io Rain get in. | 
 Tftheſtock be very little, the way of graf- 
| ting is the ſame, only excepted, that in this 
* caſe there muſt ſome of the ſubſtance of the 
wood be taken away.,that the graft in its !lope 
be not too big tor the cut in the ſtock, in 
which operation ſo much there muſt be taken 
from the ſtock, that the infide of the bark of 
the graft, may auſwer the inſide of the bark of 
the ſtock, which being done, all things elſe 
are the former way pertormed. This is call'd 
Whip-grafting, and is oppoled to the tormer 
wherein no wood is cut from the ſtock. For, 
{- for Shoulder-gratting it is required that the 
# ſtock be not over big 3 for then the bark be- 
” ing taken from it, there will not be a right 
2 application of the Sap-channels of the Cyen 
"= and Stock mentioned in the definition of 
z Grafting: The disbarked place in great ſtocks 
ws being neceſfarily much greater then the diſ- 
& barked or cut place in the Cyen to be fitted 
& to that ſtock; yet if the ſtock be not three 
m7 inches circumference, the Artiſt may open 
# lo little ot the ſtock as to make the graft ap- 
; Plicable enough. For he may ſo ſlice it up as 
F to open no more of the real wood, then the 
; wood in the bark will reaſonably well cover. 
\ Which if it cannot be done by one ſtraight 


þ. Cut, yet the bark may be mark't on either fide 
1 of the graft with the Artiſts knife, and then 
& 4g'd wut, or lifted up and this way wil 
p > ut 
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ſuit with ſtocks of any bigneſs 1t the Garg; : 
ner obſerves this Circumſtance, inat whey 
the bark is very thick and cruſty, there it hy, 
ing firſt mart with the Pen-knite, even wit. 
the ſides of the flat part of the Cyon,and thy. 
cut and lifted up on the ſides, the end of thy 
label of the bark at the foot of the Cyonh 
not cut off at all, but tied again upon ths ' 
Cyon to keep it cloſe to the ſtock, which 
otherwiſe, where tne bark 1s thick, woull 


probably ſit looſe. 


.Of the wayes before mentioned, the one j; 
called Shoulder-grafting, becauſe the uppe 
end of the down-right cut in the Cyon is jp. 
dented or cut with a Shoulder,and ſo madefi*. 
to lean upon the Shoulder of the ſtock. | 

The other way is called Whip-grafting hy. 
our Artiſts, becauſe of the diſpatch that is in 
it. For the operation therein, maketh but: 
one ſtraight down-right cut in the Cyon, and: 
the like in the ſtock, and ſo tarrieth not tg? 
cut Shoulders, Indenters, or Lips, or mak 
any further Operation. 7-5 

I muſt not here conceal that there 1s noy! 
come in practice a very uſeful diverſity in thi” 
way of Shoulder-grafting, uſed firſt as I think 
by Mr. Bohart our Oxford Phyſick Gardiner. 
The way is this, The Graft being prepareds 
for Shoulder-grafting, the Grafter lits off 
cleaves with his Pen- knife the inward face ol}, 
the Cyon in the cut part, or at leaſt lifts wk 
the bark on that ſide on which the Cyon3F 


applyel 


$ houlder-grafting, Whip-grafting, 117 


applyed to the ſtock, ſo that one lip of the 
\ cleft Cyon 1s bound on the one ſide of the 
\ ſtock, and the other longer lip on the other 
ſide, as in the plainer way of Shoulder-graft- 
ing. For the lip of the Cyon is in rhis ope- 
ration Cleft, And this is ſurely the beſt way 
" of gratting in the cleft. For it hath the 
ſtrength of the other, and the wound cauſed 
by the cleft, doth recover ſooner in the Cyon 
then when made in the ſtock. The Cyon be- 
jz ing thus ſlit, and tyed as it were upon its 
ſadule, with its legs on either ſide of the 
n- ſtock, firs much more ſtrongly on, and doth 
k much better reſiſt the force of the winds, and 
- - other Caſualties (which theſe new and weakly 
by. cemented conJunMons are ſubje& to) then 
in. thoſe which are tied only to one ſide of the 
ue. ſtock are able to do, and to prevert whicit 
nj. Caſualties, Gardiners that uſe the Shoulder- 
to grafting have been forc'd to tye up their 
tke& grafts with Splinters, where the ſtocks may 
; probably ſhuit long Cyons, and ſtand open 
oy. fo the Winds, 
his * The common way of Grafting in the Cleft, 
ink, hath been of long uſe, and is generally known 
, toall Gardiners. The ſtock muſt be cleft in 
 aſmooth place, and even, and the cleft fo 
of prepared with your knife in the cleaving thar 
5 the des be-not ragged. Then both ſides of 
pee bigger end of the Cyon are to be cut 
$Rc9wn flopewiſe, and at rhe top of the cur, 
x Enoulders may be made or not made at pl-a- 
\ : 1-3 (ure. 


118 Shoulder-orafting, Whip-grafting | 
 fure. Mr. Auſtin well adviſeth thar the oy. |: 
fide of the graft be bigger in the wedge, j 
cut place, then the inſide, unleſs the trees 
| big : But on the contrary, if the ſtock be! 
big as to be apt forcibly to pinch the graf, 
that then it is convenient to make the inns. 
ſide of the wedge a very little thicker tha” 
the other, that ſo It may preſerve the outſi&, 
(where the Sap-channel is) trom being pit/ 
ched, ſo as to make the bark of the Cyon ft. 
looſe, and not receive the Sap from the ſtatj! 
into the common channel in ſuch a manner aj 
is necellary for the uniting of them. 
Some think this way of Grafting 1n th; 
Cleft, fit onely for great ſtocks, but TI han- 
.often grafted Seelings this way that wereſ} 
very ſmall, that the Cyon was put in like!! 
weilge, and was very even to the ſtock 
each ſide, neither Stocks ner Cyens bein 
near an inch round, but if ſmall Plants arethi 
way graited, they muſt be tied about aft} 
the former manner uſed in Shoulder-graftin$ 
And th- wound made by cleaving, is v8 
quickly made up.and cemented by the Ballas 
of tie Sap when a yonng, ſtock is grafts: 
whereas in old ones 1t 1s quite contrary. + 
There are alſo many more wayes of Graft” 
Ing, for if you conſilt the Figures of Inc 
lation, you will find that Cyons of Appl 
may be pack'd on, the bark being cut aca 
ding to many of th- fignr's there deſcrid 
and tre ftock cut off juſt above it 3 as w £ 
| any 
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r 5 The cut of Cyon and Stock for Shoulder-gr, 


The Exemplitication of the © peratio 
the Figure. 


a | oh vo the ordinary cutting of the Bark for 
ation. | 
þ b The ſides of the Bark, lifted up for the putt 
of the Shield. 
c The Shield taken off with the Bud, which lj 
der the Stalk of rhe Leaf cur off. Wo | 
In The Shield pur into the Stock to be bound off 
# The Bark cur our in an oblong ſquare, accord 
another nſval way of Inocularion, | 
g The Shield cut out for the fitting the dish 
{quare. 
m The ſame Shield pur into the Stock. | 
f A variation of the forementioned way, by | 
off the upper parr of the oblique ſquare, and 
ing the lower part down vpon the Shield. 
9 The Shield ſo pur in ro be bound up. ww 
e Another variation by ſlitting the Bark, thar th 
and Leaf may ſtand forth ar e, and the Bark} 
bound down upon the Shield. 3 
þ A croſs cut for Inoculation. = 
7 The ſame croſs cur lifred up in this Figure, | 
_ what roo big. 
þ The <hield cur off to be pur therein. | 
Þ The +hield pur in. | | 
gor q The cut of the Cyon or Stock for whip-gri 


s The cut of the Cyons, and flir of the Sto 
Grafting in the cleir. | = 
x The Stock ſer for AblaQartion or approach. WM 
# The Cyon of the Branch for the ſame operari 
i: 2 The Branch thar is to be raken off by Circil 
ſition. : ff 
3 The Branch that bears vp the mould to the di 
| ked place. ] 
4 The Branch of a Carnarion to be laid. 
s The joynt where the ſlir begins. 1 
6 The next joynrt where the ſlit 1s -propped 
with a peice of a Carnation Leaf put in, } 
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AblaRation, 119 
. ſtance, according to the figures mark'd with 
the Letters (a) (6,5) (4) (e)(7) 
AblaQation is the ſame with Grafting, ſa- 
ving that.in that way the Cyon remains on 1ts 
own ſtock, and on the ſtock you gratt toge- 
ther, For the ſtock you gratt, being planted 
by-the Tree from which you have your Cyon, 
kg. you disbark and cut the Cyon, fo that the in- 
* ward part of its. bark may anſwer the like diſ- 
& barked placein the ſtock,ſo they being bound 
a up together, and not ſeparated till you are 
> ſure they are furely incorporated, at which 
time the Cyon is cut from” its own, and lives 
® only by the other Stock. 
"*F It is an ordinary imagination that by this 
| way of AblaQation, Heterogeneous conjun- 
a &ions may be made to proſper, but thoſe 
that conſider that the cauſe of the 1mpoſſtbi- 
ÞF lity of diſſimilar plants, thriving by any way . 
as of Inſition, is not the dithculty of taeir firſt 
fn uniting, but the diſability of the root and 
F ſtock to nouriſh the head with convenient 
| nouriſhment, will not eaſily admit ſuch a 
nE fancy ; Peares upon Apples, and Services 3 
a Apples upon Thorns, and the like plants will 
© with eaſe take, and continue in good growth 
* longer than ſuch time as is required that the 
& Cyon ſhould depend upon the Morher- piznt 
| inAblaQation for the faſtning of it ©:i! ce- 
oF mentation be made 3 But after a perie# con 
Þ Junction, and that great ſhuits hive loriing 
; © out, they(almoſt conſtantly, noty.itanding 
= | ] 4. WER 
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1 20 What Plants by I nſitions 


the great care) will dye, which is an evidey” 


ſigne that this way can adminiſter no help, jt 
only providing that nouriſhment be not war. 
ting to the firſt months, and not ſecuring 
them from the danger of wanting far the fu. 
ture, fit and-wholeſome Nutriments for thei 
maintenance and growth. . 


Num. 2. What Plapts take on different kink, 


This is a general rule for Grafting. Inocy- 


lation, Ablactation, and colundtion by pene 


tration, or any fuch way of Propagation 
that the Cyan, or thing implanted, be of lik 
nature to the ſtock. But to tell what near 


neſs in every kind is enough, is matter of 


greateſt Art; ? Tis known that Plums will not 
grow upon Chert1es, nor Pears upon Apple 
tor many years, though for a while they maj 
proſper. 


find that divers Plants will take by enar- - 
ching or Abladation, that will not take by 
Grafting 5 {o Urapes, as the early red upol 


the great Fqx-grape; Apricots alſo and Per 


ches, which being ſecured upon their ow! 
ſtocks, will admit implantation unto anothel- 
alſo, and take unto it, which by grafting|} 


could never bring th-m ta. 


The ſtrangeſt coninnftions that we obſ.ruþ 
to agre?2, are the Wh'tethorn wirh the Pear 
(Juinc?s w.th the Pear, the Pear with tiff 


take on different kinds, I2T 


Quinces, the Medlar with the White-thorn, 
the Apricots with Plums that are of full ſap, 
and ſomerimes upon hard ſcurvy Plums, moſt 
aſe the White- Pear-Plums tor that purpoſe 
 tind not but ſome other are as good, ( viz.) 
the Primordian, Muſcle, Violet. And it 1s 
true, that all roſes cement and continue well 
upon bryers, as on the ſweet-Bryer, Dogroſe, 
| have Cherries that grow upon Plum-ſtocks, 
which is Sir Hugh Plares experiment from Mr. 
Hill, p.113. and Currants uPon Gooleberries: 
what duration they may be of, I expedt to 
learn. I am not convinced by experience that 
Pears upon White-thorn are Worſe in their 
fruit, but if ſo, I ſhall prefer Apple-kernells 
before Crabs for a Nurſery. I have taſted 
very excellent Katherine Pears without ſtone 
or hardneſs, that came fron a T norn-ſtock : 
nar were they ſmaller or harder (which Mr. 
Taverner aſſerts) then ordinary fruit upon the 
proper ſtock, however TI adviſe that ſuichas 
ſhall for want of Pear, uſe Thorn-ſtocks, that 
they graft very low, for otherwiſe the Thorn 
not growing propartionably to the graft,will 
cauſe the graft to decay, being never able to 
grow thereon, unto the bigneſs uſual in Pears 


, frees. 


There are almoſt infinite ſtories of ſtrange 
con:unations which urge earneſtly for credit, 
[ame of inciſions made upon animal badies : 
Th: Lord of Piereſh bad a preſent made him 


# ot a Plum-tree branch which bore bloſſames 
$ aid 


to 
j” 


£22 Otrange Conjuntons Related, 


and leaves, which ſprang from a thorn F 
grew in the breaſt of a Shepheard, this Sha 
heard naving got this Thorn by falling upyi! 
a Plum-tree. Raw filk has grown on they. 
brow ofa Lady, mentioned by Bore/lus, obſen, 
I ©. ce#. 1, being drawn through the fleth, 

ſrich up the lips of a wound there, and 
growth was ſo conſiderable, that it requim: 
frequent cutting. And it 1s alſo reportel; 
that there was a Spaniard lately that nouriſh. 
a bramble that grew out of his belly. Th" 
Improvement that from theſe, and the li* 
Stories, the Author in the forecited placepy. 
poſeth, is that with Bliſtering plaiſters th! 
Bodies of Uivers Beaſts be excoriated ail! 
planted anew with f11k, fine wool!, cotta: 
or the like. When theſe new Plantations tals 
have ſucceeded to any conſiderable advantap! 

ofthe Planters,then wealſo will leave op Ve! 

cetable, and apply our ſelves by theſe rar# 
ways of Inſition to the Improvement of An# 
mal Bodies. F 


Num, 3. Rules for Grafting, 


The time of Grafting, poſſibly is any tim| 
of th2 winter; I have ſeen Apples graftedin 
November, and at Chrijimas, and yet thrive ve, 
well ; but the beſt time is, that which immq 
diately preceeds the ſpring : If you can, I 
the Cyons be gathered before the trees ſho 
cheir buds, though ſome will grow now al 
; ol | 
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Rules for Grafting, 223 


7 then, notwithſtanding they be ſprouted. .It is 


a6 matter though the ſtocks are budfed ; I 
nave at Eaſter grafted above an hundred Ap- 
les and Pears together without any fall. 

The beſt way to keep grafts a long time, 
eſpecially in pretty hot ſpring weather, 1s to 
wrap tnem all in wet moſs, or cover them 
with earth. 

Lute is made with horſe-dung, and ſtiff 
clay well mix*d together 3 Mr. Aytin adviſes, 
that in Shoulder-gratting, the Cyon may be 

ut upon the Weſt or South-ſide of the ſtock, 
Fat if ſo, thoſe winds which are moſt 
dangerous cannot ſo ſoon break off the grafts 
15 on the other ſides. 

[fyou would have a ſpreading tree, put in 
a long Cyon ; ita {traight tree, put on a ſhort 
one, or let but one bud thrive. 

Good bearing Trees are made from Cyons 


7 of the like fruitfulnefs. Unbind grafts when 


they have ſhot great ſhoots, that the binding 
eat not into the Tree, ſtrengthen thoſe that 


are weak, with a ſtick tied above and below 


the grafted place, like Splinters to a broken 


bone, till the cementation be made and con- 
firmed. 


If you would have ſtore of any fruit quick- 
ly, cut off the head of an o1d ſtock, and graft 
thereon. 

To Trees that bear great heads, and are of 
a fait and binding bark, ſuch as Cherry-tree, 
lome hard Apples, and other kinds of great: 

fruit- 
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124 Of Imculation: 


fruit-bearing, and other Plants, it is eſte 
neceſſary by ſome, to put in more grafts WM 


one, leaſt the ſap finding not way enough#$ 
tree receive a check and periſh by the dif 
pointment of the ſap. However this rez 
may hold, certainly 'tis prudence to put 
more Cyons than one in ſuch trees, leaſt t 
one failing, the ſtock likewiſe die,being ba 
bound, and not able to put out a germen, 
Cyons are beſt choſen from the fairs 
ſtrongeit ſhuits, not from under-ſhoots& 
ſuckers, which will be long ere they | | 
fruit, which 1s contrary to the intention 
grafting 3 the prime uſe of which, I belj 
rather to be theexpediting,than the improſ 
ment of fruit. 


KA 8 4 Bf = Sonny 


Num. 4. Of Lnoculation, 


Inoculation 13 performed by taking off 
eye, or little bud which contains the begiſ 
ning ofa bud provided for Trowth in the ne 
ſpring, and planting it ſo upon another ſta | 
that the ſap of the ſtock may without imp 
diment or interrupt courſe, paſs unto thel 
tle eye, or (as I may call it) imperfedty 
inchoate bough, and ſerve it for Nutrimenſ: 
For which operation the Bark muſt be «t 


either downright, with a croſs cut on the to 
the downright cut being about an inch loity 
and the croſs cut only big enough to ſerve 
the caſie lifting up the Bark : and then 


Of LInoculation. I25. 


h being lifted up with a Knife or Quil, the 
eld is to be put in, and the lips or ſides of 


W Bark before lifted up, are to be bound 
Ww1 upon the ſhield : Or the croſs cut may 
Win the middle, and then the ſhield is to be 

de picked at both ends (otherwiſe in the 

ementioned way, the lower end only is 

de picked) and the four lips are to be ift= 
Sup for the letting in the Shield. Others cur 
'& Bark clean out in an oblong ſquare,G& cut- 
Wo the ſhield exactly in the ſame dimenſions 
Wgure,apply it to thedisbarked place in the 
Wck.Others cut their ſhield in the mentioned 
: re, but take not off all the Bark anſwering 
) 


EK oblong ſquare ſhield, bur leave the lower 
Et on the ſtock, under which they pur the 
wer end of the ſhield, & bind it down there- 
y Other varieties there may be, andare uſed, 

me more of which are delineated in the an- 

.(ed Figures: To take off the Bud clean 

wm the Cyon, the beſt way is, to draw 

K lines of your Shield through the Bark 


Mh your Knite, and to take off the reſt of 


"K Bark thereabouts, leaving only the inten- 
Wh <h 

Kd ohield thereon. 

, Maving ſo far prepared your Bud before 


take it off, remember to open the bark of 


IE Stock, for otherwiſe the ſhield will take 


Wt by che Air, which muſt be placed upon 
WF Stock with all ſpeed, and bound with 
fething that may be of a yielding nature. 
. beſt way of taking off Buds, is with a; 
Ne Quil! 
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126 Rules for Inoculation. 


Quill which is cut like a ſcoop, the one hy 
or two thirds, taken away for about an inchz 
length at the end: In taking the Bud off, 
{ure not to leave the Root behind ; And$ 
bindings, uſe any ſort ofſoft Ruthes that w 
hold tying, long ſlipes of Linnen-or Yarn, 
I prefer ſuch binding as need not be tal 
off till I expe the ſpringing of the Bud, 
there is much perl in premature looling 
bonds, yer *tis neceſfary to unbinde whenk 
ver the Stock {wells about the place of ly 
culation. The time of Inoculating is, fre 
the firſt time you can get ſtrong Buds th 
will come off after the froſts are gone int 
Spring, till ſuch time as that the Buds 
implanted may be {aſt cemented before Fro 
return in the Winter. You may Inocuj 
with the laſt years Buds, which are ſtre 
commonly, and fit to be put in at Eaſter, 
Other Rules for Inoculation are, T hatt 
Cyon from whence you take the Bud be 
weak, for then the ſhield will be ſo too, 1 
likely bow or double in the putting in,wl 
1s a great reaſon why the double yellow! 
vence Roſe is ſo hardly propagated by tf 
means 3 other Roſes, as the Roſa Mundi, Va 
vet, Marble, and Apples, Aprecotes, and 
like, very eaſily 3 Its alſo required that! 
Bud be not ſprung out betore it be takend 
If you carry Buds far, expoſe them 
the Sun, bur cut off the leaves, or ſome 
of them, and wrap them up in wet Mols 


\ 


Rulc; Tir 7-30 ulation, I 27 


, to 4225 them cool. 

If tne Buy £ike, Mm the a4y:c9 after cut off 
| that 21owerth above it, ſtripping away all 
he Buds £527 come fortn elſewhere, or at 
ho leair 21. 1ave one : ſome concelve one ne- 
eſſary for the araw1:3g up the ſap. 

Chooſe ſtrong Buds for Inoculation, and 
rong Cyons for grafting, and put them al- 
ayes on a ſmooth place of the ſtock. 

Any thing may be propagated by Inocula- 
10n, Unleſs the {lenderneſs and weakneſs of 
he Shield hinder, that can be by grafting. 
\pples aud Pears, though ſeldome Inocula- 
ed, certainly take. TI have ſometimes uſed to 
ut off the ſhield with a ſharp knife flat, with 
"art of the wood thereto adjoyning, and put 
tinſo; But this way, though many take, e- 

ecially in Apples, yet the ordinary way 
eems better and more certain. Some take off 
Shields without a Quill, ſlipping them off 
With their fingers 3 but this 1s the ready way 
0 leave the root of the Bud behinde on the 


yon, which being wanting, the other part of 
the Shield is unprofitable. 


A pair of Compaſles made flat at the ends, 
Wand ſharp with edges, is an apt Inſtrument to 
cut away Bark for Inoculation, both for a 
Tue breadth and diftance all at once ; and ſo 
kewiſe with the ſame you may take off the 


ud truly to fit the ſame place again in,zhe 
| ock, Sir H, P. Þ. 113. , : w | 


Num. 5. 
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Num. 5. Kirchers Experiments concenii* 
In(itions examined, | 


 Kircher, a Learned man, I may call him” 
Pliny of his time, after he had reprovel i; 
faliities in W ecker, Alexis, and Porta, whois | 
aſſerted a change of colours and rare vari # 


of flowers, by iteeping thoſe roots 1n Juj 
whole colours were delired, ſeems to m 
much to be blamed, in that he writs. 
confidently of things which are ſo much A 
Paradoxes, and equally gained by experiend,, 
tle ſays, that he doubts not; but has fu: 
experience thele etfeds ; That a white Rt 4 
grafted upon a red, will bring that Rog, 
Mundi, or a Flower both red and white. ] 
I have often prov'd falſe by mine own tra 
That a Gelfamine grafted on a Broom, wy 
bring yellow flowers ke thoſe of the Bro, 
That 1 tryed, and could not make to grow: 
farit was trom bearing any Flowers, v.Kir, 
ars Magn. Þ- 13. c. 6. But that Jaſmine Uſe 
Jaſmine will grow and thrive, my ownufc 
otheps experience can atteit. c 
The ſame Door. in another Book of Wh, 
De Magnete, where he has many good Exh 
riments about that Stohe, yet as to 
guropeyririou@”> either he is out; or thei 
greater ditterence betwixt the Country wh: 
he tryed his Experimeats, and England, tial 
can imagiuez I have tryed Mulberies 


Ja 
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Kirchers Experiments examined, 129 


Wcech, Quinces, Apples, Pears, Elms, Pop- 
ars, and by grafting they would not take, 
Ker he affirms they take eaſily 3 aud more,that 
$Mulberies are by conjundlon with white 
Scplars, made to be ofa white kind, and bear 
hite Mulberies 3 That Pears being gratted 
dna Mulbery, bring a red coloured Pear, fuch 
A ({uppoic as that which we call the Bloody 
Wc. and that a Peach being Inoculatel on 1t; 
Mt ſends forth a bloody Peach, are his aſfer- 
Fyiozs, Which conjundions I ſee will not with 
®ps take, but if they would, I could promiſe 
G y ſelf no greater alteration of colour there- 
My, then I tind in the flowers of Roſes,which 
M have tryed in very many ditferent ſorts, and 
G:perienc'd to follow the Cyon without any 
articipation of colour from the ſtock. 


I having heard the ſame relation made of 


thanging the colours of Tulips, by Artificial 
Terafting the Bulbs of the white and red, and 
Fother colours, by proportionable indent- 
Went in each Bulb, tryed it this year in di- 
Wers Roots, and.made the Infitions, and put: 
tovether the parts as artificially as I could, 
according to the rules here given; but the 
T&event 1s, that the Bulbs come not up at all, 
TDut die upon the operation. | 
T; But 1 do more wonder that tie Curioſity 
Wi the learned Gaſſendns ſhould not have found 
Wut and rejeted the vulgar Erruur, namely, 


Wat Plums, and other Fruits, may be be made 


9 purge, if the place of the Infition, (viz.) 
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130 The manner of growing by Graf 


where the gratf.or Cyon is pacx't on,be bi 
and the juice of Scammony, Colocynth, g 
lebore, be ſhut and peg'd in the hole, an 
by the ſame method any ſort of fruit m 
made Narcotique. perfumed, or indue 
Juice proper for the purpoſe with any f 
qualities. IV. Gaſſendum Capite de F acy 
Plantarum. But I muſt do him this right 


he mentions theſe eifedts , rather tronih 


Reports of others, then from his own 
riments. 


Num. 6. The manner of orewing by 


It 1s prov'd by Experi-nce, that there 
very year 4 new coat of Wood made tot 
thriving I ree, by appoſition of ſap han 
into a thin Board (as I may call it) infot 
that TI have known divers Woodmen, 
would toldly affert the determinate nut 
of years, that any Oke, or otter Wood 


thrived in, by the number of thoſe { 
daiſtin& Rings of Wood thar are to be PF 
ted from the middle or Center of the Tre 


the outſide of it, it being credited, and 
I rhink with reaſon, rhar every one of t 
Rings aroſe trom theappoſed and hardne 
of every ſeveral year. 


Now in grafting upon a firm ſtockP4 
comes to Paſs that the ſap of the ſtock 1# 


poſed to the body of the Cyon, and ſo 1n 


{eth the Cyon with the laſt coat of the - : 
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The manner of growing by Grafts, 131 


2, that there is, as it were, one and the 
e paſt of new Wood, that doth cloſely en- 
mpaſs the whole, both Stock and Cyon, 
ich when hardned, grows to be ſtrong, and 
the ſame ule that ſplinters are to a broken 
dne; and Gardiners wiſely provide for the 
engthning of the compagination of the 
on and Stock, until this ſap be incruſted 
S a hardneſs 3 when the firſt year of their 
Watfting, they do not only bind up the Cyon 
the Stock, but uſe ſplinters of o1d Wood, 
2t neither the winde, or other accidents, 
1y Aiflocate what with Art is joyned toge- 
der, This firſt, for the manner of conjun- 
on and faſtning of the Woods : Nor do l 
ike any ditference between Grafting and In- 
ulation, becauſe I am perſwaded, tnat as 
ere is in every Seed an actual Plant, ſo there 
in every Bud an aQual Bough, and that a 
yon and a Bud differ but as a greater and 
Wer branch. 
© But how the ſap of the Stock (ſuppoſe a 
[nite Thorn) Can ſerve to make the Wood, 
Wk, Leaves, and fruit of its Cyon, ſuppoſe 
Pear, 15 a Aifficult queſtion : For grant 
cre be an eledive attration of ſap from the 
Wrtn; yet how ſhall a white Thorn chooſe 
Wat wnich 1s fit for a Pear? My thoughts are, 
Wat for thoſe who maintain eleFion of ſimi-- 
Mr parts, it were beſt to ſuppoſe a great like- 
E in all Grafts and Stocks, as to their in- 
Ward nature and parts, though not outward 
Fn + © figura- 


1 Y 
ſeveral oppoſite colours, and other i 


132 The manner how 1uſituons grow, ® 
fhguration : and there being uhis wo 


the ſubſtance, it will not be hard to B" 
clude; that the Cyon, by altering the poſyF! 


X 
= 
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of the ſame ſubſtantial parts, may make to;Þ'* 


ſight, ſmell, touch, taſte, a thing of ano. 
faſhion. p! 
the 


For thoſe qualities that aife& the ſeqÞ<" 
vary often in one and the ſame thing : WW: 
Apple in the beginning that is without ſm q 
ot ſowr taſte, green colour,hard to the tal ; 
ſhall in in a little ſpace be fragrant to” 
Noſe, ſweet to the Palat, of a golden® nr 
ruddy colour, and ſoft to the feeling : An ; 
a thouſand inſtances *tis tound, that ſer 
poſitures of the ſam2 parts, ſhall prod 


{ible appearances in the ſame things : Th 0 
is no inherent colour, either in the inful;. 
of Calls or Vitriol (though limpid they... 
120t) io dark or deep, as to come near th 

blackneſs of Inck, which notwithſtanding , 
being mixt, they produce. T wo other Inf C 
ons of like colour, would not upon mix. 

ariſe to {ſuch an effect. becauſe not able toE # 
poſe each others particles into ſuch poſitug, 
Spirit of Vitri91,. though withont colour. 
poſes the parts of this Inck ſo as to deltſf, 
the blackneſs 3 Oyl of Tartar reſtores b.. 
poſition of parts, and priſtine colour; Go 
that it ariſes from different poſitures, may, 
argued, becauſe there is a viſible motion 
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\yinz, and local mutation in them,before theſe 
t effedts are produced ; and its plain, that 
Fen the Inck, by reaſon of the ſpirit of Vi- 
triol, diſfappeared;yet all the parts were there, 
or elſe it will not be imaginable how a lim- 
pid Liquor, as Oyl of Tartar, ſhould reduce 
the colours : which it does not by it ſelf ge- 
jperate, as it 15 plain, becauſe reſtoring Letters 
ricten with Inck, and taken off with Spirit 
f Vitriol, it makes no blackneſs on the Pa- 
&&r, ſave only upon the lines of the Letters : 
heſe two limpid Liquors likewiſe, being 
ut togerher, turn into a good conſhiſtence 
and milky colour, 
F But he that defires more inſtances of this. 
| nd and matter, that, according to this Do - 
trine,may much help the Theory of colours, 
md particularly tne torce botiot Sulphurous 
Kd Volatile, as likewiſeof Alkalizat and. acid 
Blcs, and in what particulars Colours likely 
Pend not in their cauſation from any {alt : at 
Þl, may beg his information from that r.0!;le 
þrſou.i in order to whoſe command(for all his 
ptimations to me are ſuch) I am now writ- 
My. who has ſome while ſince honoured me 
Fich the ſight of his Papers concerning this 
bb'edt, containing many excel]ont Experi- 
nts made by his Honour for the elncjdati- 
of this Doctrine; or otherwiſe, for the 
Weſent, may ſee very good inſtances hereof 
4 M Doftor Wills his Treatiſe De Ferment. c.1 1. 
ng truly, if Taſtes, Colours, Smells, were 
K 3 not 
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to ſuch change and variety of Flowers 


rent Boughs, Leaves, Fruits, Seeds, each 
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not eaſily alterable, it would not be that : 
ſhould from the ſe-d of the ſame Plant x 


Fraits as are mentioned above, nor of Fly 
ers from the ſame oftt-ſet. eq! 
But if there be ſuppoſed in the world,@ac 
all ſeveral Bodies, but one Element or : | 
rial Principle, from which, by Natures uns « 
ſcryed Wiſdom, in appointing it into ſeo! 
motions and chinges of ſituation, and gin 
different Meaſures and Figurations ty 
ſmalleſt Particles, there ariſe all the vari 
in the world; then there will be no difficulge 
how the ſame {ort of matter ſhould give 

ſtance both to the Stock and Graft, tho 
Plants of different nature, and bearing dl 


| 
| 
D 


other 3 for if from any matter, any thing 
be made without difference, then particu 
the wildeſt ftock may afford Elements fit! 
nouriſh the Doughs of any Plant, of hows 


tle and noble nature ſoever. p- 
But laſtly,If all theſe Conſiderations bet 


- troubl-ſome, I can help a lazy Naturalil 


an admirable expedient for the reſulving# 
appearance;[-t him be content to believe 
when the Sap, gathered in the root, come 
the place of conjundture, it is there forc'MM? 
uncergoe a total corruption, and lapſe®: 
the bed of its firit matter, from whence 
a ew ge: eration, ther? ariſes a new ſap,\f! 


got in the Tree by a ſpecifick faculty, wh. 
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aha a Pear-graif may be call'd a Pear-ſap-making 
wer, and ſo in all thereſt : And for the com- 
ndation of this Jait way of Reſolution, I 
ba@uſt expreſs this is its excellency, that It 15 

equally appliable to all things in the world, 
L@ch thing being made (and the cauſeas eaſily 
nelieved) by ſome fuch thing-making power. 
ns Or it might not be amiſs to erititle Diva 
-o!chodea, the grand-general form-making-1n- 
ing! ligence., to tne preduttion of all theſe ef- 
ofeas, and in Romantick guiſe, to place her, 
i it were, 1n a non-erring chair, fitting in the 
ugery place of conjundure of Cyon and Stuck, 
md working by wayes and arts belonging to 
tr own Trade (and therefore, as her proper 
Wyſiteries, not to be revealed) to the forming 
Ih moſt occult and admirable manner of th- 
appearing <tfet. on 


( 


Num. 7. 7he Concluſion of this Diſcourſe concer- 
' ning the five uſual wayes of propagation of Ve= 
© getables. Queſtion : I/h:-ther tefides theſe five 
4 ordinary wayes, there is yet found out any other 
j certain way for the propagation or raiſing of any 
# of them. 


þ 
4 And now after my rude and plain way, TI 
qn2ve given you the Hiſtory of the five orli- 
Wary wayes of Propagation of Vegetables. 
4 he firſt and moſt according to Nature,being 
[that which is done by ſeed : The ſecond by 
}Natural Off-ſers. The three laſt, namely the 
; K 4 Pro- 
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Propagation by Stems or Cuttings 3 by Llp, 
ing, and by Infitions, are the more artifig@] 
though Nature gave hints of theſe al{g;. 
which by the Induſtry of the laborious Wy 

of the firſt tusbandman, and Gardiner (gc 
firſt Man Adam) tave been at this day tithe 
tar improved. What other wayes may hafkt: 
after be diſcovered, and particularly wigs 
this inquiſitive Age may find belongs ratifrc 
to the Aſtrolozer then to the Hiſtorian, lf 
this I conceive that the conſideration of Wau 


getable matter ought not to be laid aſidygy 


incapable of further Improvement. 3s; 

As to that queſtion, whether theſe are#; ! 
the wayes. of Propagation that may be rely 
on as real, and without Impoſture, or w 
ther theſe is no way out of the Aſhes or Salth 
or other Parts' or Principles of Vegetabi 
boaies to produce them otherwiſe then half 
be2n ſpoken. I muſt anſwer with ſome Cagh 
tion, Ficit that Nature hath private waysly 
her own to raiſe divers ſorts of Plants wittgn 
out formed ſeed or of-let, or the Artiſts hal 
in the wayes newly mentioned, So wit 
itones are digged out of a deep Quarry, 
Wells are walled with them, there grow 
from thoſe. walls Liverwort, and ſome ſol 
of Adiantum, and ſometimes Umbilicus \g 
neris, and Mofs, and other Plants which cay 
not b2 ſuppoſed to ariſe from ſe:d. And 
Ixewife when grounds, after long Tillags 
rut agiin to Ferne or Furze, or Hear 

Bu'hs 
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p::ſhes, or Broom or Thiſtlez, or the like 
P/ants, it frequently happens that the Produ- 
#>:n of theſe Plants can hardly be aſcribed 
© the uſual wayes of Propagation. And 
Eoretore in all theſe caſes, we that know no 
Setter, bave {ti]| recourſe to ſeminal Particles 
Eront in the Earth, even from the Creation. 
Þcr as I have before diſcouſed, Tt is not im- 
Whrobable that God at the firſt made the Seeds 
tf all things in tne firſt Matter. But our 
auction runs not concerning Propagation 
purely Natural, but concerning that whkach 
js artificial or mixt. 

©: Imperfect Plants poſſibly may be contented 
ich other eaſter means. It is experienc'd, 
#hit if the water wherein Muſhrooms have 
ltheen ſteeped or waſhed,be poured forth upon 
tn old hot bei, or if the: broken parts of 
WAKſKhrooms be ſtrowed thereon, that from 
| parts, as from a ſeed, there will ſpeedi- 
Sly zriſe ſtore of Muſhrooms ; but it may be 
tn(wered , either that theſe are imperfet 
dÞlants, or this way may be reducel to that 
Ighich we calPd propagation by Cuttings. 
atTinc Learned Kircher indeed, amongſt other 
s itrange Relations, relleth us, that if we 
kean Herb, and ſhred 1t ſmall. or reduce it 
\rto Aſhes, theſe Aſhes being ſowed, there 
a1 11 (ring thence herbs of the ſame Species 
alwith thoſe whence Aſhes were made: I can't 
«With rood Manners to {o great aVertuoſo,tell 
y Reader how little I dare believe this, and 
= {ome 


\ 
f 


ſome other of his Reports. For were 


1338 Quere of Aſhes whether ſeminal, X 
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rue, it were an ill Cuitome of our Gardijr 


4 


% 


and good Houſewives , that mingle mig 
ſtore of their ordinary athes, all made ofj; 


7 : | us 
cinerated Vegetables , with a little of thaw, 
Garden-ſeeds to make them go the furty: 
and prevent too great a thickneſs in the Plat; 
they ſow. It were well indeed, if by (i 
mixture they could have a Grove of (06 
from Oke Aſhes mixt with their ſeed ſpnio 
up ina field of Turneps, or if from the 
of Straw they could have a crop of Corn! 
were ſurely a conſiderable advantage. ti 
It is unqueſtionable, that in the Aſhell 
every Vegetable lyeth the fixed Salt. Andimc 
Salt is a very conſiderable conſtituent mw 
and very apt to ſhnit into form, and to gl 
conſiſtence or ſolidity to the body it cone: 
tutes. But that the Aſhes alone ſhould m| 
a Plant, 15 countenanc'd neither by Real! 
nor Experience. »vlr Kenelm Digby, givetiſ! 
this Experiment. Calcine, ſaith he, a gp 
quantity of Nettles, Roots,Stalks,and leg 
and in a word, the whole Plant ; makealſl 
of the Aſhes, and filtre the Lye to ſeparate 
Salt from the Earth, ſet tnis Lye a freeuyo! 
until it be congealed, and then in the Io! 
this congealed Lye; there will be an app11 
ance of abundance of Nettles frozen in" 
Ice. Onely they will not be green but wiJm 
otherwiſe they will be as like a Nati Tc 
throng of N-ttles as 1f they were Pang” 
Allo 
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ka noon as the water melts, all theſe Ideal 
apes will vaniſh, and when congealed again, 
&ill appear afreſh. So Sir Kenelm, as he giverh 
tas chis report in his little pelce concerning 
he Vegetation of Plants. 
> [had about a year a go a very £009 oppor- 
tunity of trying this Experiment 3 For belng 
&o clear a ground for a Garden that nad been 
Wong over-run with Nettles, I wanted not a 
Food quantity of the Materials, which having 
alcined and boyl'd into a ſtrong Lye. and 
$crated it accoruing to Art, the luccels was 


= 


{4ius, as It ſtands in _ Diary for Fan.3.1668, 


= 


Wlpon the firit Congelation of the Lye. It was 
Wot unpleaſant to ſee the variety of Figures 
ſtruck, ſome there were like harps, others 
Wike dreſiing Combs 3 In ſome places there 
Hſcem'd the appearance of ruin'd Piatza's, and 
#the Coins of large Windows. fan. 4. I made 
abc Lye ſtronger, and then on the one ſide, 
kd end of that fide, or face of tie Ice, there 
Wappear'd as it were a Grove of Trees loprt, or 
WCrapiterieſs pillars, and on the otter end of 
Ih< ſame fide of the Ice there ſeem'd to be a 
elude draught of nine or ten feathers, well ard 
worderly plum'd. Then we took out the cake 
ot Ice, and turn'd it where there appear*'d the 
wn hgure of a Battel limn'd, with the Images 
mall: And in ſome parts,the Salt in the Lye 
bend ſhot into ſtrait lines, five or ſix of which 
ut together, 11 divers parts, repr-ſented a Fe- 
t-#t001 or Truncheon. Of theſe there were 
[0 many, 
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many, In ſome places they ſhot croſs with” 
terſtices of plain Ice, which we could Pha 
like nothing more then quarters of Wc 
{cote. Wat 

Ta the next fre-zing there were ſcarce 
figures ſtruck at all , nor in the next foll 
ing, for the Lye by ſome contingency 
grown confuſed and thick. That Lyet 
fore being afterwards filtrate, yet there 
peared no Figures on the outſide, but turn 
the Cake, we found, as it were, little thick 
of Firre-trees in divers places. | 

Upon other Congelations afterward, 
ſometimes thought we ſaw ſomewhat liket 
ſorts of Maidenhair, inſomuch that at la}, 
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digreaſe to freez, (which Verdigreaſe cally; 


taineth much of the Saline part of the Gran 
coagulated upon the Copper by them cortſ,. 
ded) he obtained an Ice of the ſame colon, 
wherein appeared diverſe little figures, which, 
were indeed {0 like to Vines, that he Wi. 
ſomewhat ſurpriſed at the Experiment. Aye, 
which increaſed his wonder , Another ple 
of the ſame ſolution being trezen in anothi q 


Vir 


( 
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Qial, by the bare cold of the Air, afforded an 
Kc angularly figured , not at all like that 
Wade by the application of Snow and Salt. 
And tinally, having tor tryals fake ſuffered 
hit Ice wherein the Vines appeared to thaw 
f it ſelt3 and having then frozen the liquor 
-ccnd time in the ſame Vial, and after the 
anner as formerly, he did not diſcern in the 
cond Ice any thing. like that which he ad- 
Wired in the firit. 
” It is more highly Magical that Sir Kenelm 
ports concerning a Poloyian Door, who 
ewed Drercetan, Phylitian to King Henry 
je Fourth, a dozen Glaſſes ſealed kermeti- 
@lly, in each of which there was a different 
Yan, viz. a Roſe in ove, a Tulip in another, 
WGilliiower in a third, and ſo in the reſt. 
hen theſe Glaſſes were offered to the firſt 
Mew, there was nothing 1n tnem but a heap 
WM Aſhes in the bottome to be ſeen. Bur aſ- 
Won as he had held a gentle heat under any 
'# them, preſently there aroſe our of the 
"Whes the Idea of a flower, (viz.) the flower 
Wd the ſtalk of thar Plant of which thoſe 
Whes were made : And it would ſhuit up,and 
Pread it (elf abroad to the juſt height and 
Wnenſions of ſuch a flower. and had a colour 
Þd ſhape anſwerable. But when ever the heat 
Fas drawn from it, as the Glaſs, and the en- 
ofed Air,and the Matter grew cold,ſo would 
"he flower fink by little and little, till at 
L gn it buried it ſelf in the Aſhes, And this 
It 
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it would do as often as you exjpoled it to 
derate heat, and withdrew it thence; 
Kirker, as Sir Kenelm reports, told him thy 
alſo had been an Eye witneſs of this Exp# 
ment. , 
But however, this is but a way to raiſe 
Idea ofa Plant, and not the Plant it ſelf: 
if any ſuch way there be, It 1s yet held in 
ſycrucian darkneſs. And therefore we 


are not raiſed above the vulgar Phyſiol 
are willing to think that what in theſe 
appear*d, was neither Plant, nor the Ida 


Plant, but only the Phanſy of ſuch Idea. | 
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© Tranſition leading to a confuderation of 
| the wayes of Improvement of Plants 
® raiſed to Humane uſe, Of Setting or 
| Tranſplanting, the Seaſons and other 
\ C ircumſrances to be obſ erv d in theſ4 E 
| Operations, 


Aving now finiſhed our Diſcourſe con- 

cerning the Wayes that Nature and 
. Art hath taught us to produce Vege- 
bles, as the next Care is in the Planter, ſo 
pr next conſideration muſt be how he doth 
ſerve them, and contrive them, that they 
ay continue, and be 1mprov*d to human uſe. 
ſe muſt learn what hath been found our. 
rſt as to Tranſplantation, then to ſuccor 
m being Tranſplanted from all Accidents, 


"Nec minor eff virtus quam querere parts turi, 


Nor is't leſs skill or praiſe. 
Thus to preſerve, then twas to raiſe, 


And 
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And laſtly, to m<liorate and Improve: Þ 
whatſoever the Art is, I ſhaſl not be nigM 
in giving you the Rules, which as farasW! 
remember are theſe. 1 
Firſt all Trees and Shrubs of woody 
ſtance, that htave Bodies able to endur 
celd, are beit Tranſplanted before the] 
ter, as ſoon as the leaves begin to fall by 
ſon of the approach of the Hibernal ( 
It is lately experienced, that a quickk 
White-thorn, or any other ſorts, Applet 
or other Orchard Trees, being Planted 
the Winter, far outgrow others of the 
kinds that are Planted in the Spring. ' 
even Artichokes, and Aſparagus , th 
tender Plants, an4 unable to endures 
Colds, yet do exceeding well, being P 
at this Seaſon, 1f they be ſet in a rich! 
Mould, aud well defended in the enl 
Winter from the violence of the Froſts. 
Artichokez are with us commonly 
above an El] diſtance, and thereby in the! 
ter a trench being made between the Rt 
the Mould is uſually caſt up on Rude 
the Rows for the defence of the Roots, t 
ther with a good quantity of green H 
dung mixed with che mould which doth 
ferve to enrich the ground, and to ke 
Plants warm. And if the Artichokes at 
{ſo ranck as to cover the ſpace berwe 
Rows, then In the Summer, ColefloweaF 
other Garden-ſtuff, is commonly ny 43 
| DiltaF 
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KB fances. For Herbs, ahd choice Plants, 
'ecially thoſe that are ſet without Roots, 
is moſt fit and uſual that they be ſet in the 
ring, as Hyſope, T ime,Savory, Marjerome, 
:11-flowers , Pincks , Gilly-tlowers , and 
rnations, with this Caution ; TI hat by how 

ch more tender each Plant 1s, in _ of 
d, the later it requires to be ſet, and in the 
rmer Place. | 

For all Bulbous and Tuberous rooted 

Mnts, it is accounted the beſt way for their 

Wſcrvation and improvement, that they be 

Fen up every year out of the ground. The 

{iverſal and Catholick order of all Bulbous 
nts, ſays Laurembergius, is, that about St: 

Wes tide, they be taken out of the ground, 
Wl put in a place cold and dry, of a free air, 
in the Sun, nor covered with Sand or 
W'th, or acceſſible to Mice ; let them abide 
a Month, or thereabouts, then ſet them a- 
Wn, when they are taken up, cut off the Fi- 
Ws that grow from under the head : nor 
2d any thus take them up every year (unleſs 

de for the tranſplantation of the off-ſets) 
which forbearance, the ſtock of Tulips is 

y much increaſed. Ferrarizs more parti=- 
\Warly forbids the abiding of Anemones in 
a Earth all the Summer, as being found pre- 

oo c1al to them by his experience. But Fri- 

aries, and Peonies, and the Crown Impe- 

oF he will not have removed from their 

45, unlets into a Cellar, in a pot of Earth. 
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r46 Time fl or replanting all Bulbous ry Y 
Nor are all taken up at the ſame time | 


2 
Ne 


ſeems to intimate 3 for Narcilſes and Cry 
ſes are commonly taken up firſt, 'gene 
when the flower 1s gone, the italk and 
withered, and the leat full, 1t 15 the beſt 
{on to take them up ; ſome keep them g 
the ground longer then is above noted, y 
Chriſtmaſs, or after 3 as this year, bei 
Londoa, my beſt Tulips, Anemones, and 
nuncuſus's, were in tne Houſe till the be 
ning of February, and yet did well ena 
But commonly we re-plant them about 
chaelmaſs, or there abouts : ſome great 
riſts keep them out of the ground no lo 
than till they grow dry 3 ſome re-plantt 
in Zune, ſome in Fuly or Auguſt; ſume 
not up their Ranunculus Roots at all. T 
Gardiners, whoſe Beds are apt to beg 
flowed or ſoaked with cold water in the\ 
ter, (as divers Gardens about Weſtminſter 
the later they ſet. I believe their Bulbous 
Tuberous Roots will prove the better, 
We here generally remove Fritellaries, 
chcium, or the Medow-Safttrons, all ſor 
Food Crocus's 3 Tulips, tlie bulbous flo 
dels, the Gladioli, or Corn-flags, the( 
thogalum, or Star of Bethlem ; and all! 
monies, and the ſorts of Radix Cava, 
generally all Plants that looſe their fibre 
{oon as the italk is dry, are >ettered by tal 
uP; and therefore we may add to the folſh, 
the'Lemoia Bulboſa, and Aconitum Hiem 
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£3 ſome other Plants as capable of this Huſ- 
adry, though the hardineſs of theſe Plants 


Wy excuſe the Gardiner from his pains. Be- 


es the Peonies, and Crowns Imperial, men- 
ned by Ferraris, divers ſorts of Narcifſus's, 
1 of the Pſeudonarciſſt, the Martagons, the 
1cints, and the Ciclamen's, and all others 
© hold their fibres, will not endure long 


r of the ground, and therefore the off-(cts 


Wing taken off are quickly to be re-plaute, 


Som. 1. How the Gardiner comtreveth the 
8 ſetting of his Plants, and furnmſnin of his 
Garden, ſo as to preſerve a continued Bray 
tie in bY Gardez for eTer) Aloath in the 


t is not the leaſt Glory of a Garden of 
aſure to be ſtored with variety of flowers. 
to preſent ſomewhat of Beauty for every 
pNth in the year. To obtain this, the rea- 
ſtand moſt natural way is, to make a col- 
Hon of ſuch Flowers as will be in actual 
dDwring of their own Nature every Month 
th: Year : For there are ſome flowers as 

Wural to December, as others are to May, or 
ne, or Fuly, 


*Win January, if the Froſis be not extream, 


u may have flowers of theſe Plants, I he 


Writmas flower, or the Helleborus Niger 


us, Winter Waolves-bane, or Aconitat.i 
Ho 1 FR hy”: _ lyemale. 
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Hyemale , Hepatica , or Noble Livery 
blew and red, and of Shrubs Laurus Tj 
or wild Bay-tree, and Meſereon, or thed 
Bay. 

In February Hepatica's, as alſo divers 
of Crocus or Saffron flowers will apy 
the little early Summer Fool, or Leuce 
bulboſum, and towards the latter end th 
of the Vernal Colchicum, the Dogs-t 
Violet, or Dens Caninus, and ſome An 
nes both ſingle and double, which in { 
places will flower all the Winter long. 

In March more varieties 3 for beſides th 
hoJdeth ſome of the flowers of the fc 
Month, it will yield you both the 
blew Hepatica, and the wnite, and thel 
ſingle: then alſo you ſhall have divers 
{orts of Crocus or Saffron flowers, 
yellow Daffodills, Oriental Jacinths, an 
thers, the Crown Imperial, divers ſor 
early Tulipas, ſome ſorts of French Cow 
both tawny, murry, yellow, and bluſh, 
early Fritillaria or checkerd Datfod1l, 
{ome other ſorts of early Daffodils, and! 
ſorts of Anemones. | 

In April you may behold all ſorts of 4 
cula Urſ1, or Bears-ears, many ſorts of 
mones, both ſingle and double, both thel 
of Tulipas, the earlier until the middled 
Month, and the later then beginning 3 
re of divers colours, that is to ſay,white 
VIICk, and yellow : Frittjllaries, the Mu 


s 
oF 
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Ti-lpr Musk-grape flower, both aſh-colour and 
«(ilyellow. Divers other ſorts of Jacintns and 
affodils, both ſingle and double, the ſmaller 
s forts of flower-deluces, the Velvet flower- 
Wecluce, and double Hony-ſuckles, with di- 
Wers others. 
EF In May are to be ſeen flowring Tulipas (at 
Me beginning) at the end the later ſort: ſome 
inds of Datfodils, the Day Lillies, the great 
hite Star-flower., the Flower-deluce of Cox- 
antizople, or the morning Sable flower, the 
ther ſorts of Flower-deluces ; fingle and 
ouble white Crow-foot, and fingleand dou- 
le red Crow-foot, the glory of a Garden : 
eearly red Martagon, the Perſian Lilly, the 
ellow Martagon, the Gladiolus ur Corn- 
agge, both white, red, and bluſh : the dou- 
le yellow Roſe, and ſome other Roſes. 
E In 7une do flower the white and bluſh Mar- 
FRO the Martagon Imperial, the Monntain 
illies, and other ſorts of white and red Li]- 
es, the bulbous Flower-deluces of many 
drts, the red flower'd Ladies-bower ., the 
Ingle and double purple flower'd Ladies- 
dwer, the white Springa, or Pipe-tree, for 
e blew Pipe:tree flowereth earlier,the white 
d yellow Jaſmin. | 
& In 7uly ſome of the Ladies-bower and Jaſ- 
Pines, and befides doth glory in the female, 
te! /ame-Apple, the Indian Creffes, or yellow 
af" k5-ſpurs, the Purple Flower-gentle, and 
"Pc Role-Bay. 
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In Augu/t begin ſome of the Autumne hy 
bous flowers to appear, as the white af 
purple Colchicum or Medow Satfron,the JW 
ple Mountain Crocus, or Sattron flower, 
little Autumn Leucoium, and Autumne]g: 
cinth, the Italian Starwort, called of ſome 
Purple Marigold, the: Mervaile of Peru, 
of the world, the flower of the Sun, thegy 
blew Bell-flower, the great double Fran 
Marigold. 

In September flouriſheth tne flower of i, 
Sun, the Mervaile of the World, the Pur 
Marigold, and blew Bell-flower {pokenf 
before, and likewiſe the other ſorts of Me 
dow Saffron, and the double kind likewf 
the Silver Crocus, the Autumn yellow Dil 
dil, Cyclamen alſo or Sowbread ſhew thi 
flowers in the end of this month. Kt 

Odoter alſo wili ſhew the flowers of Cy 
men, and ſome of the meadow Satfrons. kj 

In November.as allo ſometimes in the mai 
before, the party Coloured Meadow Salllht 
may be ſeen, that will longeſt hold his flow 
tecalſe it is the latelt that ſheweth 1t ſelf, My 
the Ah colourd mountain Crocus. I? 

December alfo will 1ot want the true bl) 
Hellebore or Chriitmaſs flower, and the ga 
1100s ſhew of the Laurus Tinus, or wif 

Bay-tree. | | lc 

[ have continued this note of the time#a: 
FiozTing, though in ſome particulars dils* 
177 from toe times aſſien'd for flowri:g,bKd 
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I, Mr.Rea, 6 Mr.Evelings Kalendarium hortenſe, 
Wor generally I ſee no reaſon to alter it : Mr. 
&-elings are indeed more fill, his deſign being 
Bo extend his obſervation to all kind of flow- 
| ting Plants, Mr. Parkinſon his only to thoſe 
Wt are for Ornament, eſteemed of in a flower 
\Marden : ſich who deſire further ſatisfaction, 
Wnd a more comprehenſive knowledge in tnis | 
Darticular, may have recourſe either to the 
Fxcellent Kalender of Mr. Eveling, or to tne 
Writings of the experienc*d Mr. Rea. 
Some I confeſs there are that value not 
'Wnuch a Winter Garden, nor care that thelr 
Bowers ſhould come too early in the Spri' g, 
Wecauſe they dare not venture into their Gar= 
mens to take the pleaſure of them before the 
weather be grown warmer, It is adviſeable 
 Ftherefore for them to ſet the motions of Na- 
Wure a little backwards, and not to replant 
their Anemones, Tulips, or other Plants that 
Wooſe their Fibres, and ſo will endure out of 
Fthe grounds too ſoon. 
* T{heordinary time to Plant Anemones, faith 
Mr. Parkinſon, is moſt commonly in Auguſt, 
Which will bear Flowers, ſome peradventure 
betore Winter, but uſually in February, March, 
Sand April, few or none abiding until May : 
"FRutif you will keep ſome Roots out of the 
ground uneplanted till Febr. March, and April. 


rand Plant ſome at one time, and ſome at ano- 


fer 


her, you ſhall have them bear Flowers accor- 
#ding to their Planting 3 thoſe that are plan- 
L 4 tel 


Y 
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ted in Febr, will flower about the middle, þ, 
end of May, and ſo the reſt accordingly, , 
thus you have the pleaſure of theſe Plants; 
of their Seaſons, which is not permitted+ 
be enjoyed by any other that I know, Nat 
not being ſo prone to be furthered by Ari 
other things as in this, yet regard is to 
had, that in keeping your Anemonies out 
the ground for this purpoſe, you neit 
keep them too dry nor two moiſt, for ſproy 
ing Or rotting 3 and in planting them, you 
them. not in:too open a Sunny place, | 
where they may be ſomewhat ſhadowed. þ 
The ſoyl. 15 alſo to be conſidered when 
Tulips, Anemones, and theſe Bulbous a 
Tuberous raots are planted : A mixture 
Sand and Cow-dung , rotted together i 
many years,!s with us generally uſed.and fi 
earth muft alwayes be added to the bed wi 
the roots are replanted. Experimento didicin 
faith Ferraris, lib. 3. cap. 7. in ea fimoſa ten 
que ſuperiore anno in Anemonarum alitur a fervi 
oris pinguedinis uber nonnihil emunxerit, Tut 
mirifice adoleſcere ac magnifice effloreſcere. 4 
& ameniſſimi flores hi maxime letantur aluntutt 
ad amenitatem inſolitam eo terre flore ac poli 
quem e deciivo loco delabens aqua delibat ac ar1 
lutum in imo fiftit, We have learn't by Exp 
rienc?, faith he, that Tulips do wonderful 
flouriſh and improve in that mould which tl 
y2ir beiore hath loſt a little of its ſtrengi# 
a1.d fatnels,by nouriſhing a bed of Anemout 


o 
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\ alſo in that fine earth which is carried 
wn from ſome ſteep place,by a Land-flood: 
r we ſhall ſpeak more of this hereafter, 
en we ſhall ſpeak of Melioration, and Im- 
,vement by the different Minera of the 


116, 


F m. 2. Of the ſetting of Woods, Fruit- 


trees, and Plants uncultivated, 


oncerning Plants that are ordinartly ſet 
Soad, and are not cultivated in Gardens or 
chards, few obſervatiuns can be made that 
*e not very vulgar ; It is greatly his intereſt 
gt minds the thriving of his Trees, that 
y be ſet that the Roots may run juſt under 
> Turf, in the ſurface of the Earth, the 
Sher the better, if they are kept moilt at 
& root with wet {traw, or the like, and de- 
a@ded from injuries the firſt year. I have ſeen 
e Plants ſo buried in a depth of thick clay 
Woravel, that they could not ſhoot for many 
is a ſprig of a Span long, whereas others 
orderly in the ſame place, did thrive abun- 
tly: And thoſe that think to amend the 
Atter by digging a hole a yard deep, or 
aPdre, and putting in the Tree with a little 
god earth, do but cheat themſelves ; for the 
ulſſee would thrive as well upon a Stone-wall, 
tat is waſhed with rain Water, as in that 
ge, when once the Root4s come to the ſides 
Freot: This I ſpeak generally, and not of 
X {uch 
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ſuch particular Trees as delight in a ſingea 
minera of Earth. "the 
Young and {mall Plants that are eſo! 
light Earth muſt be trod in, and cloſe or 
to the Roots, leaſt the froſt ſo rarifieÞc 
ground as to throw them up again out ofÞ! 
Earth. It 
And for Orchards, it is a very neceflanÞÞ ! 
quiſite, that the Roots of Fruit-trees iP! 
above the Gravel, Clay, or Rock, ifanyF!' 
be, proviſion for which I have known nÞ© 
two wayes, the uſual and moſt comma 
to Plant with ſuch Standards which hau© 
down-right Roots, which may be gott: [1 
any well ordered Nurſeries, for in ſuch," 
Seedling Plants are taken up the ſecond jE' 
and the down-right roots being cut off hd * 
they are ſet in beds for oratting, and by ; 

| 


means ſhoot their Root rather in comt 
then direaly downwards. The ſecond y 
a more unuſual experiment, ( viz.) To feff* 
Fruit-tree on the top of the ground, witif* 
any hole dig'd, and to lay a load of ſuchÞ® 
as 1s found in ſtreets to the root, up. 
Turf; yet ſo, that the rain may abide, 
not by reaſon of the banck, run from the 
of the new ſet Fruit-tree. ; 
There is a pretty way of Bancking I 
that ſerveth as well for nouriſhment as Fa | 
ſet down by Mr. Eveling, Pomona. cap. 7. 
ſaith he, your Tree on the green ſwarth 
five or ſix inches under it, if the grounF 


_-het# 


} 


EF 
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$o:thy, if moiſt, and weeping half above it, 
Ken cut a trench round the tree two foot or 
Sore from it: then lay ſeveral rancks of 
:fs upon the inner f1de of the trench toward 
» Plant, leaning towards the tree after the 
11ner of a Piramide, fill up the ſpace with- 
\ the turts, with turts cut out of the trench ; 
jp caſe up the bank near a yard high, at the 
Tint it ned not be above 2 toot or 18 inches 
Dzmeter, where you may leave your earth in 
e form of a Atth to retain the earth, and up- 
the top prick ſome ſmall Bryars for an ad- 
Stional defence. I have known in a dry year 
Shen Plants thus planted grew and ſhot well, 
hen others planted the erdinary way, all 
S&: iſhed with the dryneis of the weather, 
E For Wall-trees, it 1s convenient the Roots 
(ot at ſuch a diſtance from the foundation 
T the Walls, that they may have room in the 
arth tor their roots 3 a foot 1s a convenient 
acc generally, tor then the heads will with- 
t aifficulty be drawn to the Wall, and the 
voots not be prejudiced. 
| T noſe Wall-fruits that are ſet abroad, as 
Ines, &c, being kept ſhort in their Branches, 
4 1ot ſuffered to climb, become good bear- 
.Þs, clpecially if they are ſet near the refle&i- 
FW of tne Gravel-walks,or upon other ground 
pt bare from Weeds. 
& Divers perſons are very nice in the placing 
M1 tree in the ſame reſpea to Reaven, I mean 
P ine Sun and Winds, that after the removal 


of it to another place,it may have the fan 
tuation it firit grew in. This rule Sir &, 
Digby approves of, and gives this reaſon 
neceſſity. T here is (ſays he) a conſtant; 
petual courſe of Atomes drawn by the 
from the Poles to the Aquator, and 

things as lye in their channe}, muſt nece 
ly be affefted with their continually rep 
ſtrokes 3 and that fide of them which i; 
20oſed to their immediate blows, muſt be 
fenſible of them, on the other ſide, the 
with his warm and moiſt regiment of Att 
will work contrariwiſe, one fide of rhe] 
will be cloſe, hard, and heavy, and bery 
acute then perfealy round, the other wi 
ſpungy, tender, light, and dilated, havin 
figure enlarged beyond roundneſs, ſo! 
(ſays he) if you expoſe the tender mel 
South-fide of the Tree, to the ſharp | 
wedpes of the Northern Air, they w! 
cleave and batter it, that in a ſhort tin 
will exhale its ſpirits and die. The truth 
That if the Phenomenon were true, that ti 
that kept Nurſeries, and Tranſplant $00 
a year witnout any obſervation of theNort 
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South, did find their Trees d1e thereupaſ 


ſhould think the cauſe ſatisfacorily expl 


ed. But they finding no ſuch effed (perch 


becauſe their grounds are under the wind 


muſt leave every body to their liberty to 


ſerve or neg led this Rule. 


For the Planting of Woods in general, F 
tnc(® 
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S-reaſe of under Wood, Mr. Blith's way 1s 
nerally approved, to caſt up double Dit- 
S-, and Plant any forts of Wood in the form 
T2 Quick-ſet : Some ſow ſeeds on the Banks 
K orderly rows, and ſet likewiſe on the top, 
well as both ſides of the Bank. The time 1s 
Woon as the Leaf is fallen, in any Weather or 
"Waſon. The Plants in a more ſound ground, 
S& 41h, Oak, Elm, Sycamore, Maples, Crabs, 
orns 3 in a more moiſt Ground, as a drain- 
E Bog, Poplar,Willow, Sallow, Oſter, which 
"Fow by Truncheons. In which watery ſoils, 
We way of raiſing Ditches is moft neceſfary : 
Þr neither Willow, Sallow, Ofter, nor any 
"Yher Plant, will grow in a Bog, without 
undneſs of ground. What Plants grow by 
Wttings, what by laying for the more ready 
Wickning of Woods, may be ſeen above in the 
Oper Chapter. 
There is a ſtory freely defended and fre- 
ently, both in diſcourſes Printed and ſpe- 
n, that the chips of Elm, being ſowed, will 
"wow 3 but this is ſomewhat like Kirchers ex- 
"Frimentz before mentioned, and not a whit 
pre true ; otherwiſe, to ſow thoſe Chips, 
ould be a good profitable and frugal way 
mW thickning Woods. The cauſe of the 
Puntry-mans miſtake (for I ſuppoſe not that: 
"Wis £1ror aroſe from Philoſophers) I imagine 
© be this : At the felling of great Elms many 
Wips muſt needs be ſcattered, and flie round 
pout the Tree, and be covered in the a 
, there- 
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thereabouts 3 now the next year, after 
fall, there ariſe generally great numb 
Suckers from the roots of the 014 Tree, 
roots mult emit all the ſap they gather uyſþt 
70 theſe Suckers, the great Trunck beingW1t 
moved. And theſe Suckers are eafily miſt 
to ariſe from the chips, becauſe they aly 
come upon tue felling of Elmes where 

are tound, and grow at {ſuch diſtance as 

are ordinarily ſcattered. 


ſo as to grow in the Air, 


Num. 3. Whether any Vegetables may | 


| dl 
There is a queſtion now-adays frequeſſC 
propoſed, Whether there be more Soils 
the ordinary Turf or ſurface of the i! 
tempered with ſome water, ſoyl being mÞ" 
for the ground, in which things may if 
to grow. TI need not ſpeak much uponiſ 
ro Water, which by Experiments relataf 
che Chapter concerning Propagation by! 
tings, appears to have a property to el 
Roots, and make them where they were 
and nouriſh the Plants by them after they 
made; to which I muſt adde this circumliaF! 
not before mentic ied, that Periwinckle, 
divers others, continued their growth Þ) 
nouriſhment alone, from year to yeal, 
dying in the Winter: dow long they 
nave contiluu24, I can't afſert, for being 
lent this Winter,and no fires being kept 
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k water in the Glaſſes, was ſo rarified by 


Froſt, that the ficdes could nor contain it, 
were forced aſunder thereby, and ſo the 
ts periſhed 3 whereas otherwiſe, they be- 
ſet in a Room over my laboratory, I que- 

not, had many of them continued til} 


Some pur forward, that the Air might have 
Sfculty of nouriſhing Vegetables aſcribed 


It: And no wonder when Paracelſus makes 


ſufficient nouriſhment for men.and brings 


ances for the proof of his affertion. But I 


L, char Onyons, Tulips, and all Bulbous 
bs, chough they ſhoot out a green leaf, 


do very much lefſen in their weight. And 
pears, that this growth 1s but the motion 
he ſame parts, or {ome few of them, to 


Fe and gather 1n another place, and an- 
Fer order or {cituationcin relation to each 
Ser ; tor the Onion particularly hath the 
MKker coverings of the Bulb very much 
Wtched our, and each covering, as it increa- 


in lzngth and breadth, by riſing into a 
, lo the thickneſs, which was conſiderable 


Ye it covered the Bulb only, decreaſeth 


portionably, and 1s ſaſhioned into a thin* 


Þ and more largely extended Veſtment. 


p 


N 


have hung up divers Sedums, Orpines, Ti- 
alls, and other ſuch Plants, which I ima- 
xd moſt likely to grow by the Air onely., 

to encreaſe and be augmented thereby, 


F found, that by all my endeavours, though 


the 


x60 that hang groming m the Air, F 


the Plant grew well, yet they alwayg 
weight, and never got the fourth pa 
grain: 

Aloes likewiſe, though being hang'd 
che Air within cloath dipped in Sallat 0 
ſends forth for many years new leaves, 
alwayes grows leſs, and leſs in weight, 
laſt the oldeſt leaves falling off,and new 
Ing up, 1t grows to nothing. 


1, a 
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the means for the Improvement ana 
' beſt culture of Corn , Graſs , aud 
' other Vegetables belonging to Husbau- 
; dry ; and of the ways for Temovinc 
l the ſeveral annoyances that uſually 
Þ hinder ſuch advantage, 


1 


| Fs Of the Anziojagces to Lazd, and he 
pf mpedimens that uſually aiftemper is , *s 
kthe diſadvatave of the Husbapdman, 


He Impediments that with us hinder 
the Husbandmen from making the 
greateſt advantage of their ground, 

Feither rhe diſtempers of the ground it ſelf, 
{ome evil accidents that occaſionally hap- 
1 thereto, or. to the Vegetables growing 

reon. The diſltempers are generally cau- 

, either by the abounding of water above 

| other Principles, which cauſes coldneſs, 

Ea Droplical diſpoſition in the Earth 3 or 

{the abounding of a dry Earth or Mireral. 

| M and 


| Bodies of Vegetables fit for them. Thy 
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and the want of moiſture and faltneſ; 
that Spirit which ſhould cauſe that mt 
in che inſenſible particles of the Earth, wi 
15 Proper for the exciting the Seeds off 

things, and ſo, ſtirring the ground, thafſ 
{everal particies may be at liberty to enteÞ" 
C 
cidents that are occaſional come by bla 
Winds, rapacious Fowls,Vermine,and We 
Fearn, Heath, Broom, and other unÞprofiff 
Vegetables z Of theſe, and the uſual rem 
againit them, ſomewhat, and the beſt t 
the preſent occurs, I ſhall ſpeak in this C 
Ter. 


Num. 2. Of the Remedies proper to cure thi 
ceſſive coldneſs and moifture in Lands. a 
wayes of Improvement thereby, in Grouuds ſi 
to theſe diftempers, by dreining, Pigeon 
Poultry dung, Urine, Soot, Aſhes, Horſe 
Sheep-dung : of Ground cold and dry. an 
theſe Soyls may be applyable thereto. 


Boggineſs and Obſtruftion of Springs 1 
or leſs, is generally the cauſe of the chi 
coldneſs that lies upon Lands, and breed 
Ruth and other incommodit1es, and there 
the foundation of the cure, and improvel 
thereby , muſt be to remove this inte 
cauſe, by laying the ground dry, and dreil 
the Bog : In the relation of which opera 
and many more of this Chapter, I ſhall cafe 


E: 


Þ Ciretions thereabouts, who was both a 
Riſer himſelf,and queſtionleſs a very falth= 
Þ and true Reporter of his experience. 
In cold, ruthy land, ſays he, tne moiſture, 
cold hungry water, 15 found betweeir the 
Mt and ſecond {warth of the Land; and then 
times you come immediately unto a little 
wel, ol Stonyneſls, in which this water 1s 
ſometimes below rhis, is an hungry Gra 
and many rimes this Gravel or Stonyre: 
1 lower: Bart in POBey Land 1t bltall/ 
Wi deeper then in ruſhy; but to the bottom, 
ere the ſpewing Spring lyetl,you muſt £0, 
| one ſpades depth, or graft beneath, !:ow 
{0ever it be, if you will drain the Land 
hurPOole. 
\nd for the matter or Bog-maker, That is 
ealily diſcovered, tor ſometimes it lieth 
hin two toot of the cop of the ground, 
ſometimes, and very uſually within three 
tour foot. Yet ſome lie fir deeper, ix, 
It, or nine foot, and all theſe are feazable 
De Wrought, and the Bog to be diſcovered; 
until thou come pait the black Earth, or 
Ft, which uſually 1s two or three foot 
| Ii, unto another ſort of Earth, and ſome= 
'F: utito old wood and Trees, (T mean the 
ortion and form thereof, but the nature 
Yrned as ſoft and tender as the Earth 1t 
F which have lain there no man knows 
"F long; and then to a white Eirth many 
M 2 _ times, 
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þ: by giving you Mr. Bliths obſervations 


164 Of Dreming Bogs: | 
times, like Lime,which the Tanner and wh 
Tawer takes out of their Lime-pits, and 
to a Gravel or Sand where the water | 
and then one Spades depth clearly under 
which is indeed nothing elſe but a Sprſh1 
that would fain burſt forth at ſome caſh 
place, which if it did clearly break out, 
run quick and lively, as other Springgſþ 
your Bog wouli die, but being held dowlſſc 
the power and weight of the Earth, thatÞ! 
poleth the Spring, which boils and wor 
into the Earth, as it were, blows. it up.an< 
leth the earth with wind, as I may call it, 
akes 1t {well and riſe like a Putf- Bali 
ſeldom or never you ſhall find any Bog,ſÞr 
C 
[ 
| 


it lyeth higher, and riſing trom the adj 
Land to it, ſo that IT be] eve, could you 
ſibly light of the very place where the Y 
naturally lyeth, you need but open that 
place to your Quick-{pring, and give 
clear vent, and certainly your Bog wÞa 
decay ; by reaſon whereof, it hath ſo 
rupted and {woln the Earth. as a DropſieFC 
Mans Body ; ter if you obſerve the moulr! 
is very Iightand hollow,and three foot {1 
thereof, is not above the weight of one 
foot of natural Earth, Clay, or Land, wiff® 
by I conceive, that how much ſoeva 
mould is forced trom the natural weigh. 
hardneſs of ſolid Earth or Clay, ſs muciy® 
corrupted, ſwoln, or increaſed and blow® 
and ſo much it muſt be taken down, F< 


Srth, before ever it be reducel 3 I therefore 
W-icribe this diretion : Go to the bottome 
the Bog, and there make a I rench in the 
and ground, or elle in ſome old Ditch, ſo 
w as you verily concelve your ſelf afſuredly 
der the level of the Spring or ſpewing wa- 
Fr, and then carry up your Trench into your 
Wo itraight through the middle of it, one 
Wor. under the Spring orſpewing water,upon 
hur level, unleſs it riſe higher 3 as many 
es the Water or Spring riſeth, as the Land 
eth, and ſometimes lyeth very level unto 
eh2ad of the Bog, unto which you mult 
ry your Drain, or within two or three 
rds of the very head of it, and then ſtrike 
other Trench overthwart the very head 
th ways, from that middle T rench, as far as 
ur Bog goeth, all along to the very end of 
ſtill continuing one foot at leaſt under the 
e, and pfollibly this may work a ſtrange 
ange In the ground of 1t ſelf, without any 
fre Trenching. 
Or thus you may work it ſomewhat a mor © 
rtain Way, but more chargeable, (viz. after 
u have brought a I rench to the bottom of 
e Bog, then cut a 2£ood ſubſtantial Tr-nch 
out the Bog, I mean, according to the form 
your Bog, whether round, ſquare. or long, 
three or four yards within your Boggy 
ound ; for ſo far, Ido verily believe, it will 
411 that which you leave without rour 
Wench, at the depth aforefaid, that 1s under- 
| M--2R- neath 
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neath the Spring-water round; Andy 
you have ſo done, make one work or two 
overthwart it, upwards and downwards, 
under the matter of the Bog, as 15 afore 
and in one years patlence , through ( 
bleſſing, expe& your delired Iſſue: And 
be in ſuck; a place as will occaſton great ® 
ger to your Cattle ; then having wrod 
your works and drains as aforeſaid, all uf 
ſtraight lines (by all means prevent as n 
Angles, Crooks and Turnings, as is po 
for tnoſe will occaſion but ſtoppages of 
Water, and filling up of Trenches, and lo" 
ground, and much more trouble then off 
wiſe.) Then you muit take good green} 
cots, Willow, Alder, Elm, or Thorn, and 
in the bottom of your Works,. then take) 
Turfyou took up 1n the top of your Tra 
and plant them thereupon with the $% 
downward, and then fil] up your works | 
again, until you come to the bottom or 
ther end of your work, where your Trend 
ſo ſhallow, that it will not endanger 
Cattle; or rather take great Pibble Stalfff 
or Flint Stones, and ſo fill up the bottol 
your Trench, about fifteen Inches high, 
take your Turf, and Plant it as aforeſaid, 
ing cut very fit for your Trench, that it! 
lie cloſe as it is laid down; and then ha 
covered It all over with Earth, and ma 
even as the other ground, wait and exp 
wondertul eitect, through the bleſſing 
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od; but if you may. without eminent dan- 
, leave your works open, that 15 moſt cer- 
1 of all. 
For other ſorts of cold land that are ſound, 
jd not ſpongy, or Dropfical, the wayes to 
We them uſetul to the usbandman or Gra- 
x, is to Mmeliorate them by adding to the 
1d and moiſt ſome ſtore of the more hot 
d ative Principles, ſuch as abound in thoſe 
dies that are reckoned to have much ſpirit 
volatile ſalt in them: ſuch as are Hen- 
ng, Pidgeons-dung, Soot, and the like, to 
ich Malt-duſt may be added, but is then 
pſt uſeful when impregnated with theſe 
ngs. For there 1s ſome of the ſpirit of the 
mented Barly in the Malt-duſt, with which 
«le Earth 15 diſpoſed to ſuch a termentation 
15 proper to make It fruittul in the produ- 
Yon of Vegetables. Yet tnat ſpirit is ſo ſub- 
ſe, that in a dry time it ſoon exhales, and 
eretore 1N a ary year worketh not ſo great 
© [mprovement as in a wet one: For this 
alt-duſt our Husbandmen give twelve 
ce the Buthel, which they generally,where 
ey nave the conveniency, ſpread in a Dove- 
Pule (elſe in a Hen-houſe well ſtored) that 
2 Pidgeons may pick it, and further enliven 
ith their heat and vertue of their dung 
fore they ſow it : For all theſe powerful 
edicines are to be beſtowed in ſmall quan- 
les, and therefore ſowed by the hand, for 
$ of burning the chits, and killing the cori 
/ M6 iN 
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| 

in its firſt Germination. T have obſervedy 
where theſe Dungs have been over plentify 
laid, that the place bare no Corn at all, whg 
as in the ſame place where it 15 modern 
ſ{ſtrewed, there was a vaſt jmprovement of 
Crop. Urine 1s eſteemed a great help to q 
Land from the ſame principle, and there 
the ſame Caution 1s to be uſed that the þ 
of it be diſſeminated, and not laid too th 
I have ſeen half the Trees in a Codling he 
killed by watering them too much y 
Urine. | : 2s 
And the Improvement is full as gre 
coll and moiſt Paſtures and Meadows x 
plowed Lands, both by Malt duſt and 
mentioned dings. I have ſeen an Experim 
made of divers o© theſe together on ſew 
parts of the ſam? Fround, . where it appeal 
that the Improvement was greateſt by Saf 
tne {econd place had Pidgeons dung. |} 
After thoſe above mentioned, Horſedy 
nath a place by reaſon of its heat, but if 
rotten, and laid too thick, may do harmalp 
but that ratner by an actual, then by a verF 
neat, or the power of ſingle principles, # 
tne former inſtances. This is ſure. that 
De litd on {o thick and green as to heat,it 
burn the roots of any ordinary Vegetalf 
tat grow near it, Sheep-dung, Hog-d 
likewiſe, and all Soy] and Litters of Cattff 
y realon of their Dune, Urine. and thelf 
ef ihetr Bodies, lying the: nn. have a wanlk 


» 
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them, and are fit for cold Lands on that 
cOUNL > and by reaſon of their moitture, for 

&., Lands alſo. For it 15 to be obſerved, that 
&iny Grounds are dAry and cold too, in all 
Et of the North and North-weſt, and in 
ng1and many ot our Wood- lands eſpecially ; 

d ſo all hot and moiſt ſoils are moſt proper 

Sr them. Burning and beaking is in many 
W:ces very ſucceſsfully uſed to this effet; 
he aqunal fire heating the ground, and the 
es of Fern, Brake, teath. &c. of like na- 
re, yielding a Salt very profitable for, and 
xpedient fo Joyn with the other Principles in 

e ground, to cauſe a fermentation and fruit= 
neſs. Of this Operation thus Virg. Geo. I. 


| Sepe etiam ſteriles incendere profuit agyes. 
 Atq; levem ſftipulam crepitantibus urere flammias: 
Sive inde occultas vires & pabula terre 
| Pinguia concipinnt ; five illts omne per Ignem 
> Excoguitur Vitimy, atq; exudat inutilis Aumor: 
| Ser plures Ccalor ille vids @& C&ca relaxat 
| Spiramenta, nova veniat qua ſucciw in Herbs. 


$ From burning ſeri! plains oft plenty comes, 
& Wh:lt the dry fubbie cracking fire conſumes: 
| Whether thy Heat from th Earths recruited 
Ml (Veins 
S All vitious and ſuperfluons MnyRuve dreins, 
| Or *t may be, ſecret paſſages avth ope, 
if Zo let in ſap, to teed the tender Crop, 
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It is a general rule, that there is nog 
in animal Bodies, but will turn to exce 
Manure : Their Horns, Bones, Hair, pf 
both of Beaſts, Fiſh, and Fowl, are very mf 
and thoſe that know the vertue of them, 
at Cities tor the purpoſe, rags which aren 
of Wool, Sheep-trotters, ſtinking Fiſh, 
other Oftal of Animals, which muſt eiths 
mixed with other dung,or not laid over th 
But it 1s to be obſerved, That wheren 
ſture is rather required then heat, there 
ing by Land-Floods, the dirt and mut 
Ponds and High-ways is moſt proper : 
warmth and heat is a greater need ; therel 
that is made by a mixture of the Offal of 
mals, will be more to the purpoſe, and ad 
tage of the Husbandman. | 
Laſtly, *T1is probable that any thing 
has attive parts in it, if it be not juſt off 
nature of the ground,will raiſe improvemd 
Heterogeneous things upon their meetih 
ordinarily cauſing that ſtir, which is thou 
by moſt Naturaliſts now, to have great 
fluence upon Vegetation. 


Num. 3. The wayes of Improvement of | 

 byhi, ſandy, gravelly, fiiaty Lands, by} 
ins, Marl, Chalk, Lime, and $ alt-Pt 
S. K. Digby's experiments of its advan 
Drynefs is generally a great cauſe of bar 


nefs, and 1s an uſual annoyance in Sandy# 
(raves 


F Of waterins from L and-floods, &c. 15x 


».wvelly grounds, more eſpectlaliy, in regard 
it they retain not the rain-water ſo well as 
ay, or Land ofa mixt ſoil: The proper re- 
dy for this defedt, is artificial watering, 
ich tempers the ground moſt properly for 
e improvement of the growth of the moſt 
ef] Plants, Grain and Graſs : For firit, wa- 
rin its Own nature and property 18 a ſoy], 
zd has an exceeding agreeableneſs with the 
xdiez of molt Vegetables, as appears by the 
periments of their growth in water onely. 
id ſecondly, there 15 a very conlicerable ac- 
vement to ary, ſandy, and gravelly Earth, 
the fatty ſoyl and waſh that 1s carried both 
Land-floods, and other Water, that having 
Ned through Cities, Roads, or other places 
F like nature, are Urawn over the ground, for 
Ke ſalt oyly parts, and other the mixt earth, 
dat was Carried in the Flood, is left general- 
behind upon the Land 3 and the ſalt dilu- 
Me in the Water, eaſily enters the Turf, and 
ries with It other Particles thither,where, 
W tie heat of the Sun,(they being in conjun- 
on with the Sand, Gravel. or other Bodies 
eterogeneous, and unlike to themſelves) 
dey cauſe by their mutual fei mentation, as is 
ED ppoſcd, or ſome other way, that temper of 
dud which is moſt fit for the growth of all 
ain, Orafles, and other Vegetables of gene- 
| uſe. 
; Nor are Land-floods the onely Watering, 
Pp oprings that ariſe irom anv improving 
| Minera, 
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Minera, carry with their water many im 
ving Particles : I remember particularly; 
TI was informed by an excellent perſon, 
prattis'd Waterer that he had obſery! 
ſome lands of his own, that his Improve 
made by floating with the water, that « 
immediately from chalk ſprings was | 
conſiderable to him, nor much inferion 
TL and-floods. | 
Fer drawing the water over Land, th 
is, that by the eye or level which is « 
made to help the eye, Firſt, Diſcove 
made where the water may be conveighedt 
the molt Land : Then Mr. Blith adviſes,to 
out the Maſter Trench or Water-courſe 
ſuch a bigneſs, as may contain all the La 
flood, or at [-ait, be able to bring it wit 
the Lind incended for this improveme 
When the wzter 15 brought thither, carryi 
long in a foot broad Trench, or leffer,Þ 
along the level : If the level be too dead 
| Jefler ſtream will follow. ſo that a conven 
deſcent muſt be minded, to give the watt 
fair paſfage. Tt there be diſcovered int 
leJer Trench, any miſtake or failing, it! 
with caſe be amenced, by going higher to 
lower from the level, and the firſt Trenc 
{topt up again, for this Trench need by - 
deeper then the thickneſs of the upper Ti 
This tone, the Water-courſe mult be cut 
which muſt be large enough to contaill 
who!: Water which is intended for the en! 
0 


Of Dreina? Trenches, IT 73 
Wont of the Land, which largene!s ought to 
1ſt in breadth, and not in deepnels, for a 
[low Trench, about a foot deep, 1s beſt for 
« work: When the Trench 1s brought near 
the end of the Land. it is to be Arawn nar- 
Wer ald narrower. 
Further Ciref1ons the Author gives the 
Wprover, 11 thele words, 
' A; ſoon, {ayes he. as thgu haſt brought the 
ater upon the Land, aud turned it over, or 
on it; be {ure thou take 1t oft as {ſpeedily as 
aſhbly, and ſo tail not to cut thy work 3 fo 
unleſs thy Land be very ſound, and thy 
and-flood very rich, thou mult take it otf 
e ſooner by a deep draining I rench.There- 
rc [ preſcribe no certain breadth, betwixt 
iÞÞating and draining Trenches 3 but if the 
&:11d be ſounder and dryer, or lieth more de- 
Wending, thou maiſt let it run the broader ; 
IC as the Land is moiſt, ſad, ruthy, or level, 
t 1t run the leiſer breadth or compals 3 -and 
Pr the draining Trench, 1t muſt be made fo 
ep, that it go to the hottome of the cold, 
wing, MOjtt Water. that feeds the Flag and 
Wuſh; for the wideneſs of it, uſe thine own 
erty,but be ſure to make 1t ſo wide,as thou 
alſt go to the b1i.tom of it, which muſt be 
low as any moiſture lieth under the upper 
Id ſecond 1{warth ot the Earth, in ſome Gra= 
Fl or Sand, or elſe where ſome greater Stones 
Wc mixed with Clay, under which thou muſt 
© nalf one Spades graft deep at the leaſt : 
4 Yea, 
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Yea, {uppoſe the corruption ihat feeds 
nouriſheth the Ruth or Flag, ſhould beay 
or four toot deep, to the bottome of it thiþ. 
muſt go, it ever thou wilt drain it to they 
poſe, or make the utmoſt advantage of elt 
floating or draining, without which, thy 

ter cannot have Its kindly operation. 
truth 13, otherwiſe the benefit might hapy 
to be no greater then the Patients, whoii 
curr'd a Drophe in his cure from a Feay 
whereas by this means there is a double be 
fit,the firit whereof comes Þy the commod 
of watering , the ſecond, by the drein 
Trenches neceſlarily annexed thereunto. | 
whereas the atore{aid Author commends y 
tering or floating, as an-help to boggy,ruſl 
quagmiry Land, I ſuppoſe no beuieit, | 
hurt woulſd ariſe thereby to ſuch Lands, 
theſe dreining Trenches did net open thenſſ- 
ſages of the obſtruted Springs origiral 
{ez of the Bog or Rufhineſs, as well as| 
out the Water newly introduced by the fl 
ing. 

The time of the operation for this | 
Provement, muſt be when the Graſs is all , 
the ground, for elſe the ſoy! will ſtain itt 
comes along with the Flood : Often waterh 
3 good, but to keep it long 11 a place, braſh, 
tne Ruth. | | 

For this Operation therefore, theſe are; 
clal Rules, To begin your work betime}F, 
the year ; aſfoon as the grafs has done gri 
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> and is eaten off, T hat the ſtream or float 
T :un5 over the graſs be as ſhallow as poſſi- 
S 3nd the water continue -its running 3 It 
MW be no deeper than the ſhort graſs which 
St ſtrein the water as it floats, for elſe the 
Tory water may lie ſtill at the roots of the 
K;. and the fat run over it; Likewiſe it is 
e provided, that by reaſon of the uneven- 
| of theSround, the water ſtand not, nor 
Yagnat as in a pool on any part of the 
Bund, for the fame reaſon, becauſe the 
Tþd-flood then would paſs along upon a 
K| of reitagnant Water , and would not 
Wc the turfor graſs which ought to enter- 
We, and ſtay, and arreſt the richneſs, and 
"of it. By this very Husbandry, Mr. Blzth 
"M25 precedents of Improvement of Land, 
1 Eighteen pence, to Thirty ſhillings an 
Fe; and Mr. Plat, from One ſhilling to 
"ſhe pounds. | 
Wirgil mentions this watering, as an Im- 
vement pradticable upon land ſowed with 
n, which is not ordinarily praiſed in 
M1ard,chough I ſappoſe it might be in ſom 
"1{<5 Uſed with very good ſucceſs. | 
| 21G dicam, jato qui ſemine cominus arve 
Wiſequitur, cumuloſque ruit male pinguis arene 
Jeinde ſatis fluvium inducit, rivoſque ſequentes, 
Wt cum exuſtis Ager morientibus eſtuat berbis, 
cce ſupercilio cluofi tramitis Undam 
licit, illa cadens, raucum per levia murmur 


"Pexa ciet, ſcateby iſque arentia temperat 4rve. 
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What ſhall T ſay of him, hath ſowed his Lag 
Then jtreight goes on, caits heaps of barren ſelf 
Ani ſtreams to his Corn in flowing Rivers 
And when ſcorch'd fields with dying herbagy 
| From riſing ground conduds a chry'tal ltky 
Which *'mmngt ſmooth jlones dth gentle m 


( 
And buoling forth, refreth the parchea fiell 


Another Remedy for dry and light gry 

fach as abounds 1n ſand and gravel, is! 

an earth molt commonly ſlippery org 
to the touch. Of this denomination then 
divers kinds, and thoſe of different Nat 
ior colour, fome are blew, ſome grey, 
yellow, ſome red, ſome hard and ſtony, i; 
{oft and mellow. Bur if fit tor improvet 
tt muſt be alwayes friavle, ſo as to llack 
Rain, and never again apt to return to it 
tine cruttineſs TR conliitence, but ratht 
reſcive 1t lelf farther and furtner intol 
and ponder. 

Molt ſorts of Marl ſadden naturally, & 
"0 make Ry-land fit for Wheat, Barly, 
eaſe, and therefore muſt not be uſed if 
or thrice together, without ſome othern 
hatural Compoſt, ſuchas our ordinary Dt 
we, It1s aruled cafe. that whoſgever 
town any Marlel land from Tillage tofff 
ture, muſt firſt we}l Dung it. 


But ſtil] Chalk is to be preferred baſh 


moſt ſorts of Mar], both tor its ſareneſs 
— read 
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4$-dineſs, and is (Uitable to all ſoyls unlefs 
f | alk it ſelt'; It improves upon Clay eſpeci- 
"Sy, but upon Sand and Gravel alſo upon the 
Sit breaking up, and ſowing grounds for 
YIDrn. And the Improvement thereby is ſo 
"Scat, that Husbandimen in divers places fetch 
three or four miles in Carts for their [lſe; 
"8d yet it 15 a great queſtion, by what Princi- 
elit improves, whether by communicating 
Ky particular fatneſs, or other meliorating 
cts, or WHICH 1s rather believed; by Mecha- 
ally ſerving to thoſe motions that aſſiſt 
Wole little termentations that are neceſſary, 
md by hindring the ground from ſetling into 
ola Conſtitution by its continual moul- 

ng and friability. 
The genetal proportion of Chalk for an 
re, 15 from 40 load to fifty or 60. Clay re- 
'reth the greateſt proportion. In the Ifle of 
ME&-bt, they uſe a ſtony concrete of a Marly 
0Fture, that moculders not ſo faſt; as Chalk; 
| therefore they are forced to apply a dou= 
 Proportion,uſing ſometimes above a hun= 

el load upon an Acre. 

Tt is Mr.Bliths obſervation concerning lime, 
"Wc it 15 a ſujtabler manure for light, ſandy 
T'th, then for a wet and cold gravel, but 
a cold hungry clay worſt ofall. For lime. 
Wing once ſlacked doth ſadden exceedingly, 
Ftrary to its nature in the ſtone, and fo it 
agns light land into a ſtate able to bear good 
{sFeat, About. 12 or 14 quarters of Lime 
I | N {erves 


| 
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ſerves an Acre, for Ground may as wel 
over as under Jimeq, after liming, till 
Improvement not long, but turn it agai 
paſture. I 
I have ſometimes thought the reaſon 
Lime agrees not with Clay ſoy], to bet 
becauſe Lime draws moiſture abundan 
every one that uſeth it, obſerves that if it 
eth in the Air, it will quickly draw moik 
enough to ſlack it ſelf in the heap. Andn 
ſture binds Clay above meaſure. It hath} 
obſerved in ſome Clay ſoyls, where. 1 
had occaſion to Travail, that a Glut of 
faſtens their field ground. It being notf 
denly trod in, and mixt, and taketh away 
rottenneſs of it, and bindeth it beyond 
a man that 1s a ſtranger to it would reaſon 
believe. 
Having mentioned ſo many others, It 
not. paſs by the O-ſervations of Sir Ken 
Digby concerning the improvement of 
” Peter, which he giveth us in his Hiſtory of 
Vegetation of : Jants. 
By the help, faith he, of plain Salr-F 
diluted in Water, and other fit earthly 
ſtance that may familiarize it a little with 
Corn , I have made the barreneſt ground: 
outgo the richeſt in giving a plentiful] 
veſt; I ve ſ-en Hemp-ſeed ſoaked in 
I qQuor, that hath in the due time madel 
Plants ariſe, as for the tallneſs and hard 
of them, ſeemed rather to be Coppice we 
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W.f fourteen years growch at leaſt then Plain 
emp. The Farhers of the Chriſtian Doerine 
ec t ar do 1t111 keep by them tor a Monument 
þ& plant of Barly confiſting of 245 nalks, 
Wpringing from one root or grain, 1n which 
hey counted above 18000 grains of Barly. 
or 15 it barely the Salt-Peter imbibel.1n the 
ed or Root that cauſeth this fertility, No, 
fFhar would be ſoon e:hauſted, and could not 
rniſh matter to ſo vaite a progeny. I he Salt= 
Weter there 1s like a Magnes which attractetr, 
IW hike Salt that fecundateth the Air 3 For as 
(Whe Coſmopolite ſaves, there is in the Air : 
tWidden tood of Lite. This Spirit then that 
JÞ in the Air, 15 drawn as it were by a Loac- 
Wone by the ſaline 1:quor that is im\bibed into 
nFhe ſeed. In © Villa at Rome I owed ſome 
aly thus prepared, and what with the Dew. 

[ 1d what with the Air, and what with the 
Jun, I ſhould 1n the morning, by then the 
un-beams had dryed up the ſuperfluous 
oiſture, ſee {froutings up of a pure Salt- 
kter of a prodigious height all about, and. 
ver the ſeeds that lay ſlightly covered with 

e loole mould. They would be above an 
ch, nay two Inches long of the pureſt Chry- 
Walline Salt-Peter that could be ſeen. And it 

Wy upon this Principle, that the Pope in his 
ate, and the old Duke of Bavaria in his, did 

t make, and then. nouriſh Mines of Salt- 
daFter ; whoſe Roots and Quarries are far dif- 
FFrent trom other Minerals, tor they are un- - 
N. 2 derfoot 
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derfoot in the Earth, and theſe over our he 
in the Air. This is a pure extract drawn 
the Sun-beams from all the B-dies that 
darteth his Rayes upon, and {ublimed up 
ſuch a height of place as leaverh all feculagya 
benind it ; and is there in that exalted Rel; 
on baked, and incorporated with theſe wil; 
beams themſelves which did reine this affre 
tradt out of its drofſy Oare. And 1t appaſſth 
by the Antient Georgicks, that the uſeSoj 
the ſteeping the ſeed in Salt-peter is no 
invention, | 
Semina vidi equidem multos medicare ſerente 
Et nitro prius, & nigra perfundere amurca, fpr 
Grandior ut fetus filiquis fallacibus efſet, Ki 
Et quamvis igni exiguo properata maderent. hv 
Virgll Georg, 7e 
Thave ſeen many to anoint their Seed _ | 
With Nitre firſt, then lees of Oyle.to ſpread, ſhi, 
Whence larger Grain the empty husks did filth 
Which with ſoft heat did into ripeneſs ſwell. (th 


Num. 4. Remedies for accidental annoyances ar 
hindrances of Improvement, particularly the iſo! 
to deſtroy Fern, Heath, Ant-hills, Moſs, Rul 
Reſit:harrow, Brosm,or any ſuch Weed or Shnlc 
that infeG the g: ound : Whether liming of Off 
prevents bla ting. the effefs of that and BrimWe 
Improvement : Concerning Moles, and the W$* 
to deffroy them or drown them; Of Amntipaha 
as to thu effeq, in Animals and V egetables tio 
Bogies of their own kind. when they are in ther 
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of Corruption : Mr. Blith's way of preſerving 
Corn from Crows, Ruoks, &C. 


When any Land runs to Fern, Heath, or 
Ant-hills, Moſlineſs, Ruſhes, Coldneſs, or 
any other Weeds or Shrubs, as Goſs, Broom, 

urz, &c. The moſt proper and iniproving 
emedy, is, to plow it three or four year. and 
hen lay it down in good heart. In which 
pperation, care muſt be had to Plow up the 

eeds clean, and burn the Roots of them in 
eps, which warms the ground, and to give 
t conve:ieiit dunging every year, for ſo the 
Treater ſhall che 1improveme:1t be. This Land 
wit be caſt into Furlongs, that the Furrows 
ay convey the Water one to another into a 
&eneral Trench.thar it lie not upon the Land. 
' If the Land be cold and mout. lay it the 
Higher on 11dges ;. if hot and dry, ſandy, or 
he like, let it lie flat, that it may better retain 
the Rain water. 
, Beſure you Plow up the Ruſhes, Brakes, 
r other annoying Weeds, and for fail, let 
ome body with a Spade, follow the Plough, 
/$o rout up ſuch as are left after the Culter and 
mFlow-ſhare. 

Harrow this new broken ground, with 

eighty, ſharp, and long tinel darrows. fuch 
$'tis a Teems work to draw, that uneven 
Faces may be torn up, and good ftore of 


ould ra ſed. Cover your Seed with two or 
ree ſorts of Harrows, each Harrow having 
N 3 cINECS 
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times thicke.: th-n the other: ſome wlll 
weights upon the darrows in the firſt, and 
Thorn under them in the laſt operation, 
After four years Tilth, lay down yg 
Land.and that upon a Crop of Whe:t or 
not on a Summer Corn, for ſo the Soard yi 
come the ſooner, eſpecially if the Crop| 
ſowed thin, and as early as may be: If ff 
will double or treble the Improvement, | 
Husbandry of ſowing Clover-graſs;{ſpoket 
in the firſt Chapter, will here come in ni 
properly. In this laſt Plowing, regard i 
the Ground be laid down ſmooth , yet! 
ridges if the Land be cold, and unleſs t 
Land be of exceeling ſtrength, fail not: 
manure It. Þy dung, or otherwiſe, this lait i 
ſon of plowing. 
Mr. blith reports. and Mr, Hartlip likewij 
That the natural helps to preſerve Corn frat 
blaſting, is the ſteeping of1t in thick fat Wiſi 
ter, or Lime-water., Urine or Brine, oro 
mixing of Lime or Aſhes, with Corn well hi 
and moiſt, that ſo it may cloath it felf Wilſ 
the fineſt of the Lime or Aſhes, 6&c. ſod 
may fall cloathed all over to the Earth, anl$ 
be cover2d therewith : But TI believe he Wu 
miſtaken in the applying of the Medicine 
the prevention of the right and proper qu 
ſeaſe : I have heard ſuch who practiſed tif! 
Medicines, affirm. that they have general | 
and with rcaſona>le good ſucceſs, uſed ti 
remedies to Prevent {mootineſs ; but the iu 
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© year it was ovſerved, that where thoſe 
\$.cans were uſed, the blaſt did as much harm, 
- on the ad)oyning Lands where there were 
Mo ſuch Applications made to the Seed. And 
Waſting be:ng the periſhing of the tender 
Wernel, by reaſon of a Wind (which fromef- 
+ is ſometimes called a red Wind) that too 
arply, and it may be' with ſome Vehome 
reaths on 1t at its firſt beginning 3; Iſfee ro 
i&aſon that ſuch infuſtons or applicatibns 
Whoutd be any detence, for it comes from an 
utward violence, and therefore it is moſt 
 Wſually ſeen, that not half a Tree onely,: but 
Walf a bough ſhall be blaſted, while the other 
(Walfof the ſame, that grows by one and the 
Mme nouriſhment, remains free, ſound, and 
el] coloured. 2 
And the like may be ſaid of Mildew, that 

1s not to be prevent=d by Liming or Bri- 
wing, or any the like means. It is a good ac- 
Mount of the Cauſe and Cure of this Accident 
at is delivered by Mr. K emnayt lib.2. cap. 
ildew (ſaith he) is a fine thin, ſweet dew 
hen it falleth, no dew or water in the Earth 

iS fo thin as I know of; yet if it lye till the 
(un or heat come upon it, or winds dry it, 
e Men it becomes clammy ſtiff and binding 3 
Fut the worſt effe& that it hath is upon 
kV heat and Hops. ER: 
$ It falls commonly in the warmeſt and ſtill- 
Wt weather, it is exhaled or drawn up by the 
un out of the flowers,and from ſweet things 

F N 4 or 
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or ſweet places of the Earth, and it is nl 
frequent in the height of Summer, and wa 
weather, eſpecially a little before Whear Hy 
veſt : ſo that Wheat is taken by it when it 
full Corn in the Ear, and the ſtraw is dry, 'n 
beginning to change white. It falleth ſonfirc 
times in the Night, ſometimes in the Dglfit 
but moſt of all in cloudy , miſty, gleg 
weather. The which to find qut, keep By 
and they will be your Intelljgencers. : 
If it fa}l in the night, they will out teghr 
ther as ſoon as day is light; or if it fall] 
day, they will abroad together though itt: 
faſt, and as big as a Pretty raine. Thereh! 
when you ſee them fly thus early and dilfire 
gently, be ſure there is a ſweet dew fallu 
then make haſt beiore the Sun or dry 
cometh on it, and get help, and away infſoc 
your Wheat, and with a Line or Rope run 
yer your Wheat, as faſt as may be one int 
furrow , and 'anather in another furrow,t 
Land two ar three diſtance, as you can wit 
reach, one at one end, and the other at i" 
pther end of the Rope or Pale; and the laſT! 
touch or wagging will ſhake it off, it isÞþk 
exceeding thin when it is new fallen ; yelſe! 
you have time and help, it were good th C 
you went backward as well as forward 
make ſure work. But if you let the DewÞ! 
lone, it will ſtick faſt when heat or dryndu! 
cometh on it. and ſa in time will ſet yo ( 
Waeat, fo that no moiſture ar nouriſhmeſſer 


f 
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1 come out of the Root into the Ear, and 

Yen your Corn ſhrinks in the Ear for want of 
Suriſhment. 
This Dew Will in time ſtick faſt, and be- 
ne clammy, and bind like Turpentine or 

J:dlime; firſt ſtraked on the ſtraw, and 

S:c1i1 a while all black over,and round about 

ſtraw, While the Wheat is green, and that 
cre is no Moliture in the ſtraw ſo long the 
dew doth no hurt ; ſo likewiſe when the 
rn is hard, and dead ripe in the Ear, it is 

Sf danger : ſo that the greateſt hurt is done 

S$:ween the time that it begineth to change 
Q@lour, and the ful] ripening ; and if you be 
iMWreleſs and negligent in this time, be ſure 
W&ur Wheat will be deyed up with the Sun, 

$1 ſhrunk 1n the eare, and blaſted, which by 

dds bleſſing, and your ſmall pains and dili- 
&nce, you may prevent. Some have ſlighted 
d cantemned this weak means for a while, 
t after better conſideration, have made uſe 
it, and found the profit and benefit, and 
re thankful for it. 

Fl he Mildew is alſo to be perceived upon the 
$Wk leaves ſhining and ſweet, but having your 
aF-ligencers at hame, you need not ſeek abroad. 
wy Concerning tne blaſting by Wind, and cold 


hot Aire, it is not very frequent in obr 
[FPuntrey thanks be to God; yet Rye and 
Ut is ſometimes blaſted by ſome of thele, 
$4 hops very often by the Mildew. When 
Fcretore this Dew falleth, ſhake your Hop 
poles, 
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poles, and with a gentle Wand beat offi 
Dew from the leaves, and if it be not 
much labour, waſh it off alſo by thre 
water, if you ſee that it will not con: 
with ſhaking: For if it ſtick on, and 
_ tinue, you ſhall ſee Worms and bobs Bi 
and ſtick there, and ſo ſpoil your Hops, 
they will be lowſy and filthy, and much 
paired if not all loſt. Now, if you be 
gent and watchful herein, you may by( 
bleſſing, receive double, and trebble, or 
ter recompence of your pains, and pref 
abundance which the former Ages havel 
The ſame Author in the 3d Chapter, 
thus concerning the Caufe and Rem& 
ſmutty Wheat : We ſee (ſaith he) that! 
will make choice of rhe faifeſt, freeſt, pl 
peſt, and weightieſt Whe.:t for Seed, and! 
think that they do well in it ; but obſer 
better, and make other tryals of it. an 
what will come of it. Is the fatteſt Ont 
Cow the beſt to keep ? But to inſtanceil 
own Element, do the fatteft ſtacks of! 
prove better or the moſt fruitful ? No ſi 
T find that good midling ſtocks, that arenſ 
Cing, Prove beſt and ſwarm ofteneſt ; and 
very fat ones, prove leaner, and ſome 
die, but ſ-1dome ſwarm. So take it to 
this caſe ; when Wheat is at the beſt, it]! 
ſoon decay, and become worſe, yea nai 
_ and worſe then naught. You ſhall ſee ito 
up in great plenty, blades enough, and! 
Enol 
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ugh, and ſhoots the Eare, and hath its 
h. in the Ear 3 but ſuddainly 1t-periſheth, 
WM dieth in the Eare, and bhecometh naught, 
Þ uit, worſe then the earth, and of ni uſe, 
Writied, dead and gone. You may ſee it at 
ind, and dead in the Eare, the Eare gapitig 
K ſtaring, much differing from the othet 
Mt bath lite and vigour init. And if the 
@&d be not in very good heart, much of your 
heat will be thus {poyled, and the more 
es up, the greater. bulk, the more will 
ih, and tecome black, and will ſoyle all 
rgo0d Wheat in the threſhing, and will 
ke it black at the ends : and it hath a damp 
W faintiſth ſmell] with it, and I think is not 
Molſ-\ome to eat ; therefore pick ur leaſe it 
{i of the ſheaf before you threſh it, or you 
WM need waſh it well, and dry it after it 1s 
Feſhed, before you eat it. Therefore when 
ur wheat is very fair, plump, and weighty, 
x& chat rather to ſpend in your houſe, for it 
Wis more, and better flowre ; but for ſeed, 
'FWoſe a middle 11ze, not ſo great, nor yet of 
We [malleſt ranck, but a middle ſort. 
Wanotner reaſon to prove that Wheat, when 
4s at the beſt, decays ſooneſt, you ſhall ſee 
all this following Experiment. Sow of this 
Weat the next year, whether it be waſhed 
<< ot waſhed, yer it will be very ſmutty 3 
ereas 1f you ſow leaner, or a middle wheat 
the ſame Lard, and the ſame Seaſon , 
a, that very Aay, yet the one will turne 
\mutty, 
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ſmutty, and the other will not, which; 
veth that the plump and fulleit Wheat, þ 
at its height and period, returns, decay 
and cometh to nought. 

There is a procedure mentioned anfl 
Mr. Speeds notes, for 11ming Corn that q 
a good probability of advantage wit 
Firſt, The Orain was lteeped in ſtrong þ 
of Salt, that would bear an Egge twenty 
hours, and then being laid S. S. S. with L 
(that 1s) there was laid a layer of Cornj 
and then a layer of Lime, and then api 
layer of Corn, &c. the Lime cleaved ty 
W heat, and was ſowed on ground not wi 
two ſhillings an Acre; the eTc& was, 
it bare as good a Crop of wheat as ever 
ſeen in England, and afterward three Croff 
year of Clover, exceeding good, one wh 
of was equal in value to a Crop of Wh 
This being matter of Fa, T believe it, x 
improvement by fertility, becauſe thel 
works very conſiderably in ſmall proportiÞ | 
and Lime in this conjunfure may do mou 
both to fertility, and defence of the Grainſul 
gainſt Grubs, and Infe&s, and Worms, tit 
abide in the Earth ; but ſurely as to blaſt) 
and Crows and Birds that ſpoil the Conſſ'* 
the Ear, it has no influence. Ir 

Moles by watering are drowned, or dif 
up to ſo narrow a compaſs, that they mi: ſ '8 
eaſily taken ; I have known them to have"! 
forc'd to leave their holes ro run wponF4 
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rf, to ſave their lives from the watereflood. 

' Bltb relates, that one Spring , about 
1<<,0ne Mole-catcher and his Boy,in about 

j dayes time, in a ground of ninety Acres, 
ng zuit Jaid down from Tillage, took a- 
at thiee Buthels old and young ; they were 
tto be nuwmbred, moſt of them being young 

KW naked, and this he cnely did, by caſting 
S thei Neſts, which are alwayes built ina 
at heaj', of double bignels to the reſt ;moft 
ily diſcerned, and then the old ones would 
me to look their young,. which he would 
p up preſently alſo: At another Seaſon 
n March, whicn is their time of breeding, 

Th ſucceſs is not to be expe&ted. In other 
es the beſt way 1s, if there be any Hedges 
r, to ſer the Gins or Traps there, for their 
Winary roads are in ſuch Hedges, and other 
ces they caſt up, are but of uncertain uſe 3 
Ivhen they intend forage for one time, 
ugh it may be that they mind the uſe of 

S: paſſage no more at all. Bellonius adviſes 
Joury Moles in thoſe places, whence you 
gud drive the reſt of that Vermine; and 
e may be ſomewhat in that remedy : For 
y living Bodies have a great diſlike to, 
iÞ antipathy againſt the purrified Bodies of 
rown kind: Thus worms, putrified at 
Belly of a Child outwardly, and the pow- 
given inwardly.are eſteemed as Medicines 
Mirudive to the worm in the Belly, though 
atter way is by ſome thought to breed 
more 
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more then it Kills. Nay, in Vegetable 
agreed, Fhat a young Orchard W11l not thitit 
among the Roots of an old 1otten Orcylffi; 
the reaſon whereot, ſome {uppole to bflm 
antapethy of the young, againit tne oldte 
trifying Roots 3 but ot this eifect, other}! 
{ons may be as probable, Bir 

There be ſome other remedies for the(Þ;; 
annoyances, as particularly, for, the defifit! 
Gion of Ferne, the Author named giveto 
preſc1iption : In the Spring, when the gar 
begins to grow a little above the Graſs, wikce 
 it1s young and ten.ler, take a crooked Mipe 
or Piece of wood about 1x foot long, 
in at one end like a Bow, or made like alſo! 
Sithe ; with this {trike off all the heads offive 
Fearn, as low as you can, even to the grajſy* 
if poſitble ; do this the ſecond or thirdtÞn 
and it proves generally a certain remedy. ! 
reaſon, as I ſuppoſe, is the putrefa&tionolf 5: 
Ferne, it being a very moiſt Muſcilagiiic 
Plant, by its own juice, and the moiſtugÞn« 
the Eartn, by which the very Roots thifv« 
felves come to be corrupted, or elſe thFk: 
privation ofall the Buds that germinate Fir 
the Root, by cutting off the Sprouts bÞ ! 
ſeaſonably. ea 
For Ant-hills, to deſtroy the Inſeds}F {c 
fake the hills down, this manner 1s pro 
bed 3 Divide the upper Turf into five'(", 
parts, then take it down with a turfing ME 
to the bottom of the Bauck, the Turf 
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+ a5 Chin as can be under the Roots of the 
fs ; then take our the Core of the Banck, 
ar when the Turf is returned to its place, 
may li& there lower ſomewhat than the ſur- 
- of the Earth, that the moiſture, which 
|| be a certain deſtruftion of the Ants, may 
tle reſide there: This muſt be done in 
yember, December, or January, that the roots 
the graſs may the better take to the ground 
tore not: weather comes 1n the Spring. 
among Mr. Ypeeds notes, there are theſe 
ceiptz; take red Herrings,and cutting them 
peice:, burn the pieces on the Mole-hills ; 
you may Put Garlick or Leeks in the 
Wonthes of their Hills, and the Moles will 
{ve the ground, T have not tryed theſe 
Ws, atid ther-fore refer the Reader to his 
1 tryal, belief, or doubt. 
KW had almoſt forgot ro mention the change 
fff Seed from grounds of a contrary nature, 
ich by the experience of Husbandmen is 
nd very advantagious, and is thought to. 
Fvent {mootineſs. *Tis the cuſtome in 
v@k:nghamhire, for tnoſe of the Vale, to buy 
Mir Seed from the Chiltern, on this accounts 
(ol this experiment 1s found profitable in 
eat, Barly,Peaſe, and all Field Grains ; and 
& {0 only, but alfo 1n Garden Plants. 
For the preſerving early or late ſowed 
", or the ſame when it begins to corn in 
F Ear, trom Crows, Rooks, or Tack-Daws, 
#- th has invented this Scare-Crow : You 
muiſt, 
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muſt, ſayes he, kill a Crow or two, and 
them into the field where they haunt, a 


the moſt obvious, plain, perſpicuous pl 


make a great hole of two foot over, andy 
twenty Inches deep, on the higheſt grow 
the Field, which hole muſt be ſtuck x 
about the edges with the longeſt Feath 
the bottom muſt be covered with the ſhe 

and ſome part of the Carkaſs ; and that } 


or Earth that is digged out of the hole, hy 


Jaid round upon a heap, you may ſtick n 
with Feathers alſo. One Crows Feathers 
dreſs two or three holes, and about fi 
eight hol2s will ſetve for a Field of ta 
twelve Acres. The Feathers will remainh 
a Month, unleſs ſtore of Rain or weather| 
them much ; and then (if needtul) they: 
be renewed. 


j 
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PETEETIEL FEEL. 
CHAP, VIII, 


WF the Means of Improvement and beſt 
culture of ſuch Plants or Flowers as 
are uſually cultrvated in Gardens or 
Orchards, and of the ways uſed for 
_ the removing of ſuch annoyances as 
J are commonly incident to them, 


um, 1, Of the annojances 13 general, tnct 
| dent to Garden Plants, 


He Politician ſpeaks it to be a part of 
as great Skill and proweſs to defend a 
place already gotten, and to improve 

to the benefit of the Prince and Inhabitants, 

1t was at the firſt to arrive at the Conqueſt; 

IS 18 alike true in the Gardiners Province : 

5s nQ eafle thing with him to raiſe a ſtock 
choice Plants, by the ſeveral ways of pro- 

Woation above mentioned, and as hard to 


g'udtion by forreign and inteſtine violence. 


Oo neſs 


Flerve them, being propagated, from de- _ 


jor either the ſharpneſs of cold, the torrid- 
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neſs of the Sun, Vermine, 'or other acc 
from without, or want of convenient 
nouriſhable ſoy! of earth and water, andolfi 
Elements proportionable to the Plant, 
be ſuch internal deficiencies, as to cauſe y 
deſtru&ion: or the haſtineſs and premangf 
or on the contrary, the tardy and 1lowylf 
mination thereof will hinder its excelle; 
or weeds, or other vegetables, may groy 
to its hinderance : and many other imy 
ments there are, which with their ſever! 
medies, as they thall ſuggeſt themſelves to 
thoughts, I ſhall propoſe in the preſent 
ter. the laſt of this diſcourſe. | 


N, 2. Of defences for choice Plants fromt 


One great annoyance to all choice flow 
and tender Plants, ariſes frum the violence 
the Winter cold, the defence againſt wh 
you thall have as far as I am able to if 
you, and can think of in the following 
| | 

Firſt in the Kitchin-garden, Aſparagus 
Artichokes require ſome defence ; Aſpari 
15 Uſually covered with Horſe-dang wh 
they rake from it in the Spring. Articlt 
are uſually ſet in Rowes two foot and Iv 
{under, and are preſerved in the Wintet 
trenching them, and filling the trenches F 
dung that will not freeze, but keep F| 
ground from freezing all above tr. {i 
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W Then ſecondly, in your Flower-garden let 
Soſe Bulbous Roots that are tender, ſuch as 
S great double white Daffodil of Conffant:- 
ple, and other fine Datfodils that com> trom 
Wt Countries, the Ornithagolum Arabicum, 
Wuirple Montain, Moly, &e. be planted in a 
Wroe Tub or pot ofearth, and houſed all the 
Minter, that ſo they may be defended trom 
"Re froſts, or elſe, (which is the eaſter way) 
--p the Roots out of the ground every year 
Hom September atter the leaves and ſtalkes are 
aſt until February, in ſome dry, but not hot 
ar windy place; and then Plant them in the 
round under a South-wall, which are Mr. 
urkinſons dire&tions. | | 
i. Alſo the late Pine-aple Moly 3 the Civet 
oly of Mompeler, the little hollow white' 


W(b:dil, which though 1ts roots arefot glan- 
tWulous as to be capable of the laſt way, yet 
Whey are well preſerved many years if by hou- 


ng they ſhall be defended trom the wintet 


Ft and cold. | 
Roſe-bay Mirtles , the' Indian Gelfimixes , 
Fuca dica, Orange-trees, muſt be houſed in 
Wc Winter, ſo likewiſe while they are young, 
Wie Cypreſs, Bay, Piracantha, Mirtle, Pine- 
W'ce, Roſe-bay with Spatiſh-ſeed, or at the 
alt they mutt be covered with Straw, or 
Ferie, or Bean-hame, or ſuch like thing laid 
Won croſs-ſticks to bear it up from the Plants 
Wil! they are two or three years growth, and 
Ft to be removed to their places. d4rbutus, or 
Q 2 the' 
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the Strawberry-tree, Sea-Ragwort, thePgl 
granate, and the Indian Figge require.ghr 
ſame care. | W 7 
The way of preſerving Myrtles, Oran 
and other tender Plants, as it 1s practiſ 
that moit ingenious Floriſt and Gardiner) 
Koje. is thus Gire&ted by Mr. Rea. Allty 
Plants, ſaith he, are commonly ſet ing 
and with Oranges, and tender Plants, hoy 
in the Winter, and increaſed by Layers. 
beſt time to Tranſplant the more hardy 
of. Greens, is about the tenth of March, 
for the more tender to be ſet in caſes ton 
the end of April; the Earth you ſet they 
mulſt be freſh, and ſuch that hath long la 
an'heap well mixed with good old neats 
well rotted and ſcreened, ſet not yourn 
too deap by any means,rather chuſing toe 
{ome part of the roots uncovered, tha 
place them too much under ground: as 
as they are ſet, water tnem, and keep th 
{beltred from Wind and Sun, until they 
taken root, after a fortnight, you may byY 
grees acquaint them with the Air, and 
you find that they have gotten ſtrength, t| 
ſet them abroad. The ſame order is to 
uſed with ſuch Layers as you ſhall takeoff 
Plant in caſes in Augyf. I 
Commit your caſes with Oranges, Myr" 
and other tender Plants betimes into theC(F' 
ſervatory, but ſhut them not up in theQ* 


time, eſpecially unleſs conſtrain'd by I 
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Þ: froſts, which laſting long, you muſt on 
ir dayes acquaint them with the Sun and Air 
Mozin by degrees: During extream Froſts, and 
When Water will freeze in your Conſervatory, 
default of ſtoves or raiſed hearth, you mult 
MF:temper the Air with pans of Charcoal,eſpe- 
F:;!ly at night let the Coals be half burnt out 
Sefore the pans be placed, and then not ſet 
oo near the Plants. In March, when the great 
Froſts are paſs't, open tne doors aud give 
hem Sun and Air by degrees, a little at firſt 
rhich increaſe with the Spring ; about the 

nd of April ſet! them forth, and waſh them 
(F&1can (efpecially the greens) with a watering 
Tot, from Duſt and Cobwebs. And you muſt 
ot forget whilſt they are in the houſe to wa- 

r them gently, eſpecially in November, and 
ter long froits, but let not the water touch 

he leaves of any of the greens, and chule ra- 
ter to give houſed Plants too little, then too 
Such water. Aſſoon as the heats begin, cover 
e Farth In the Caſes ſome conſiderable 
Wickneſs with Moſs. It will keep the Earth 
Soilt and friable, and water them as you find 
Fuſe every Spring and Autumn, that is, a lit- 
e before you ſet forth your Plants, and be- 
Tre you houſe them, you muſt take ſome of 

e earth out of the caſes, and open the reſt 
"th a fork or other tool, not hurting the 
Fots of the Plant,and fill them up again with 
jenck Earth, two parts Dung well rotted, and 
reſerved for that and ſuch like purpoſes. 
| O73. Ferratits 


It 


, 
4 
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Ferrarius commends a Garden- houſe yigon 
Walls of thick Moſs as good, and ſo withyi! 
queſtion It 1s, againſt the Winter cold wor 
Summer heat. he 
Some defend their Mirtles, Pomegranats 
and ſuch other tencer Plants, either by houg 
made of iſtraw-like Bee-hives, Or ot boar 
(with inlets for the Sun by caſements, 
without them) Litter of Horſe- ſtables beiy 
laid in very cold weather about the houſes 
defence. 
It was a cuſtome in Ztaly, to make ſuch 
ces for Myrtles (eſpecially when young) z 

appears by Virgils Verle, 
Dum teneras defendo a frigore Myrtos. 
The Roots of the Marvail of the Work 
Mr. Park, has preſerved by art a Winter, ty 
or three, (for th-y'l perith being let outh 
Garden,unleſs it be under a houſe fide,or fir 
ary place) becauſe many times the year n 
falling out kindly, the Plants give norij 
ſeed, and ſo Gardiners would be to ſeek 
{ſeed to {ow, and Roats to ſet, if this orthi 
Itke Art to keep them were not uſed : ' 
thus, within a while after the Froſts havet 
ken the Plants that the leaves wither and fa 
 Cig up the Roots whole, and lay them in 
ary place for three or four dayes, that tl 
ſuperflnous moiſture on the outiide may! 
withered and dryed ; which done, wrap the 
up feverally in two or three brown paper 
2nd lay them by in a box, cheſt, or " 
| ON 
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llome convenient place of the houſe all the 
L.:nter time, where no wind or moiſt Air may 
Mome unto them , and thus ſhall you have 

"eſe Roots £O ſpring atreth the next year, -if 
(Hou Plant them in the beginning of March, as 
Tiſr. P. has by his own relation ſufficiently 
Eryed. But fome have tryed to put them up 
na Barrel or Firkin of ſand and aſhes, which 
lo is good if the ſand and aſhes be tnroughly 
dry, but if it beany thing moiſt, or if they 
jive again In the Winter, as 1t 1s uſual, they 
ve found the moiſture of the Roots, or of 
Fthe Sand, or both, to putrifie the Roots, 

The ſame Author takes notice that it is one 
Fereat hurt to Gilly-flowers in the Winter, 
ind to all other herbs, to ſuffer the Snow to 
aye upon them any time after it 15 fallen 3 for 
it doth ſo chill them, that the Sun doth 
(though in Winter) ſcorch them up, ſhake 
therefore off your Snow gently, not ſuffering 
Witto lye on a day if you can 3 There 1s the 
I like inconvenience from Froſts which corrupt 
Jthe Roots, and cauſe them to rot and break, 
for prevention, take Straw, or Litter of an 
4 Horſe-ſtable, and lay ſome thereof about e- 
Ig very Root of your Gilly-fluwers, eſpecially 
the beſt ſorts, cloſe unto them upon the 
I ground, being careful] that none lye upon the 
green leaves, Or as little as may be: Let it 
lie till March (with its winds) is paſt. The 
| general remedy for theſe, and all flowers, is 

to be covered with Mats, which are remove- 
O 4 able 


wr 
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able at pleaſure. The cholceſt of all are whe 
in Pots and houſed. bs 

Now though thoſe who are very carefyfſia 
commend the forementioned ways, yet thalf.it 
are others blame theſe praiſes in the caſe} 5 
Fuly-flowers, as being noxious to them, aylhec; 
hindrances to their flouriſhing and fairneſe 
adviſing rather that they be neither pottgf;o 
nor cover'd with Mats, which uſe draws Mink; 
and VVorms to them, which do them monſbdy 
harm then the winter it ſelf, being content 
for their improvement to place them in golfer 
mould, and not to ſuffer too many ſlips onffie 
Root, and obſerving this in the pruning, tif * 
you do not flip them, nor cut them off in ahec 
Jzoynt, the firſt of which wayes cauſes a grenu 
wound 11 the Mother plant, and the ſeconl{ier 
1s very Pprejucial on other Accounts. yo 


Num. 3. Of ſhades requiſite to ſundry Plants, ef : 
cially when young, for their defence from the Sul} | 
and Wind; w ith an Advertiſement from Miihf 
Rea for the improvement of the double yellow roſy 

W fl 
All ſorts of Carnations, Gilly-flowers, anlhic 

Plants that are tender and young, eſpecialſþc 

your April and May Seedlings, are to be preÞji 

ſervel and defended from the violent heat ffi 
the Sun and blaſting winds : I have ſeen wholkÞt 

Beds of divers ſorts of young Seedlings, ut-| 

terly burnt up at their firſt appearing, by theſt 

yiolence of two or thre? hot days. Net q I 

ee(- 
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I-dlings only require this, but all Plants that 
ire not altogether wild, of how woody ſub- 
tance {oever, that are newly growing, from 
J.::tings, Or parts without actual Roots. 
# Siades are commodious, if not abſolutely 
heceſſary to many Plants, even when they are 
rel! rooted, as Bays, Lawrel, Savin, and moſt 
dIo0d-plants, a mixture of Shade and Sun to 
wktraw-berries 3 ſo that the Lord Bacon wittily 
adviſes, to ſprinkle a little Porrage-ſeed on 
he Strawberry-bed, for that the Straw-bers 
ties, under thoſe Leaves, grow tar more large 
Shen their fellows. 
ay The beſt ſhades are made by thin well pru - 
ted Hedges drawn through the Garden or 
Murſery, or by Mats laid over them, and un- 
Werpropt by a irame of light Poles : But all 
kedlings, Flowers, or other Plants that are 
Pept in Pots, are readily removed into conve- 
Ment ſhade at pleaſure, 
nu} Among the requiſites for tne Improvement 
I'$fthe double yellow Roſe,this of ſhade is one, 
ut becauſe the improvement of this Plant 
ach been a particular care of the moſt inge- 
Miicus Mr. Rea, I ſhall ſet it down in his own 
Ifords, © VVhereas, ſaith he, all other Roſes 
&Fare beſt natural, the double yellow is_ beſt 
dfinoculated upon another Stock ; others 
Efthrive and bear beſt in the Sun, this in the 
t-Flhade; rherefore the beſt way that I know 
to cauſe this Roſe to bring fair and kindly 
ofilowers, is performed after this manner 3 
by © Firſt 
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< Firſt in the ſtock of a Francfort Roſe, ml, 
« the ground, Put in a bud of the ſingle yell: 
< Roſe which will ſhoot to a good lengthy. 
© halfa yard higher then the place wheretyf: 
c fame was budded, put into it a bud oftyf:, 
< double yellow Roſe, which growing, tf! 
© Suckers muſt be kept from the Root ; af: 
< all the buds rubbed off except thoſe of th 
© kind defired, which being grown big enoy 
© to bear,(which will be in two years) it mi 
< in Winter be pruned very near, cutting of 
< all the ſmall ſhoots,and only leaving thebj- 
< geſt 3 cutting off the toos of them alſog 
© tar as they are ſmall; then in the Sprin, 
« when the buds for leaves come forth, rubdffj 
« the ſmalleſt of them, leaving only ſomet 
© of the biggeſt, which by reaſon of th 
« ſtrength of the ſtock, aifordiing more no 
© riſhment then any other ; and the agreed 
© nature of the ſingle yellow Roſe, ft 
© whence it is immediately nouriſhed , tel 
© ſhoots will be ſtrong and able tos bear aft 
© the Flowers, if they be not too many,whilſhi 
< may be prevented by nipping of the ſmallot 
< buds for Flowers, leaving only ſuch.a nwgm 
' © ber of the faireſt as the Tree may be abletÞlo 
« bring to Ppertetion , which Tree wollfed 
« ſtand fomething ſhadowed , and not tt 
© much in the heat of the Sun, and in a Min 
«dard by it ſelf rather then under a Wu 
© Theſe Rules being obſerved, we may exp 
© to enjoy the full delight of theſe be Ve 
of 
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ef: Roſes, as I my ſelf have often done by my 
Wiiown practiſe in divers Trees ſo handled, 
ad: which have yearly born ſtore of fair flowers, 
ei. when thoſe that were natural, notwithſtan- 
el: ding al: the helps I could uſe, have not 
ef: brought forth one that was kindly, but all 
MI of chem either broken, or as 1t was blaſted. 
i 

, Num. 4. Of Wateriazs. 


Another Remedy neceſlary for the preſer- 
ration of Qivers Plants, and improvement of 
others, 1S watering. We have already ſpoken 
Iof the improvement of Meadows and Corn- 
Fhelds by floatings, 1t remains onely that we 
enfider how it 1s aſſiſtant to choicer Plants. 
Water is neceſſary to all ſtringy Roots at 
their firſt removal, and at any other time 
Euhen any Trees or Plants are weak by reaſou 
"Jof drougth. All manner of Layers muſt be 
E:(pecially regarded and aided by this afſt- 
Witance, and ſo muſt thoſe Plants tnat are to be 
Fnopagated by the circumpoſlition ofa Basker 
fot Mould. The Plants of Tobacco are alſo 
ynuch improved by frequent waterings, Me- 
lons, Gourds, Cucumbers, though well root- 
ed, require this help. 

For all thefe Intents. water that hath ſtood 
n the Sun two or three dayes at leaſt is beſt ; 
(butdifferent Plants require for their Improve: 
ment a different ſort of watering 3 For thoſe 
Vegetables that are content with a hungry 
jl ground, 


| 
LAW 
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ground, will thrive well enough with a thy 
water Sun'd. But your Kitching Plants, 
beſt improv'd by fat water, ſuch as is uſuzly 
' gathered into Ponds after a Land-flood, ,, 

from the waſhing Dungnhills. 
Yet herein alſo ſome Caution 1s to beuſg 
firſt that your water be not ſo foul as to brey 
flies or other Vermine, but ſo clear as toy 
proper to make drink of. Magnenus Excircit,, 
De Tobacco & Manna, hath this obſervatiq, 
Anno 1645. ſtate ficciori (faith he) fexiculn 
et alias plantas irrigari juſſeram. Aqua ſumptay 
ex puteo fetenti. Ne ramus quidem fuit in fenicu x; 
me granulum Unum quod Vermiculis non (caters, 
Idem abſynthio contigit ; & niſi advertiſſem Tobaty 
adnate erant exigue Muſce capite nigro, ven 
vireſcente, que plante morbum induxerant, ſed me 
tata irrigatione rediit ſua purity herbe. TIntie 
year 1645. the Summer being very dry, Tor 
dered Fennel and other Plants to be waterel; 
the water was drawn out of a ſtincking well; 
there was no branch nor leaf in the Fenn - 
that was not eovered with worms. The ſameÞ,r, 
happened to wormword , and unleſs I hafy. 
taken notice to prevent it, there were littkrer 
flies with black heads, and green bellies thtÞzr; 
covered the Tobacco,and had diſeaſed it. ting 
changing the water, the Plant recovered iter 
former purity. Ko 
Other Cautions are alſo to be uſed, as thi 
you offend not in quantity : For by too mu 
water one may chill & over-g1ut the grouw, 
i 
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Thoſe are induſtrious Gardens, that water 
often + and but a little at a time. In the 
ering and Autumne when Frofts are feared, 
ir is better watering at Morning then at 
Night, but 1n Summer, the night is eſteemed 
| che better ſeaſon. 
There 1s a pretty way of watering choice 
Plants, by wetting a ſtreiner, and then letting 
Tone end of ic hang over a Veſſel of water, 
I yhich will gently draw up the water from the 
IJBaſon, and let it fall down gently by the 
reiner to the root of the Plant. 


Num. 5. Of Amnxoyance by Plants growing too 
4 thick, and near together : And of the Remedy 
| thereof, and Improvement by pruning Trees, and 
'y ſetting them at great diſtances. Of the Improve=- 
| ment of Garden-flowers, by plucking off ſome of 
| the young Germen, when they are too numerous. 
Þ Of the fizing of Turneps, Carrots, Parſneps, and 
| of Weeding. 
ff There is no greater hindrance to the 
Mrowth and thriving of many forts of choice 
MYVegetables, then their being 1o crowded to- 
Ycther, that their Roots, Branches and leaves, 
Henterfer with, or at leaſt ſtand to cloſe one to 
Hnother, and therefore inall Orchardand Gar- 
"gen plants, whoſe fruit and flower you deſire 
$0uld be fair, and whoſe growth you would 
Fc confiderable,you muſt provide that they 
lay be ſet at. convenient and proportionable 
diſtances. 
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diſtances. Apple-trees , Pear-tTrces , Plunbirc 
rrees, Cherries, and other Plants, are of; 
vers heights , both when compared in tiſhio 
ſame, and when in different ſpecies or kind{hi; 
ſome Apple-trees grow to a much gretgſyil] 
tallneſs then ſome others, Pears to a greaefſce 
height then Apples, ſo that it 15 hard to ap;ſſro 
point a certain Uiſtance for Trees in anOrfor 
chard, twenty toot is ſpace little enough faſt 
Standards of common Apples or Pears ; butan 
certain Rule is, to provide that one Trefind 
ſhade not another. and therefore let the lowfflch 
eſt Trees, if you intend to make the moſta{rcl 
your ground, be ſet South, and the highhou! 
Pear-trees ſtand to the North 3 for ſhoullffix 11 
the higher Trees ſtand South, they woullthey 
caſt their ſhade over tne reft of the Orchard, Fem( 
This Dectrine of ſetting Trees at ſuch (sm 
ſtances, the Husbandman hates, - for tworaſfutti 
ſons 3 one 1s, Becauſe it takes too muchMhat 
his Paſture from his Cattle z and the other! 
That by this means he can have but lit 
Fruit in his Orchard for many years: T 
fore to gratifie hs covetouſneſs, I ſhall pm 
poſe him this practicable way of followilif 
and proſecuting my intention to the util 
profit, without putting him to the menticr 
ned grievances. For firſt, I ſhall ordertli 
he Plant his Orchard full of Trees, w! 
three yards diſtance one of another, or ſollÞimp 
what nearer, if he pleaſe ; theſe ſhall bearWe o 
after a year or two, as many apples as a Wt m 


gr0! 
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own Orchard uſually carries : then let him 
p this ground LO A Gardiner, that it may be 
jigged and Aunged ſeafonably, to bring Kit- 
hin Plants, for from this Culture the Trees 
ij} receive great advantage. When the 
-ee3 are big enough, with the defence of a 
trong ſtake, and ſome Buſhes, to be ſecured 
4m Cattle , let him tranſplant them into 
:ſtures of the beſt Soyle, where they may 
tand at great diſtances to be ſhelter to Cattle, 
nd no preJudice to the Graſt : One Tree at 
ich diſtance,ſhall bear as much as ten in ſome 
Nrchards , and thus continue removing, as 
qur T rees grow big enough. I count five or 
x inches about to be a good Size, the bigger 
ey are, the more care mult be taken in their 
emoval, that the Root be tranſplanted entire 
may be, without much diſ-bfanching it, or 
Futting away the ſpurs. And it is convenient, 
hat in the heat of the firſt Summer. wet 
Straw be laid upon rhe ground about the 
Woot. 
} If you have no paſture to tranſplant into, 
| your Trees to thoſe that have, or ſet your 
Standards of ſtrong Trees at twenty foot di- 
F-ce, and fill up the reit of the ground with 
Fentiſh Codlings 3 N urſe Gardens , Burts , 
"ich are cheap Plants, being propagated by 
ckers, or with dwarf Trees made by Cir- 
mpoſition, which may be cut down when 
i: other Orchard thickens too much, and in 
p< mean timeare very plentiful bearers, 
Pruning 


| 
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_ Pruning Trees 1s uſed like 
Of Pruning, citeily to this intent , that 

Rays of the Sun may nave pf 
ſage to all parts of the Tree, ſo that"! 
good way for the Pruner tc look upyy 
from tne North-ſide of the Tree, upont bo 
South and Eaſt, and to cut off, or rather nuff | 
thin, ſuch boughs which he finds {o thickg] , 
to obſtruct the Sun: All Boughs liken,, 
that gall others, and that are actually de, . 
providing always, that thz Boughs takendf, 
be as little as may be, though the more: 
number,that {o the ſap may make up the Baiff;- 
and the Tree be not decayed by loppingd,,; 
the greater Stems : Which is very perval,, 
done by moſt Gardiners, who think that 
Prune a I ree, is to cut oif the lower Bougllþ; ; 
bigger or leſs, becauſe they ſee ſmall wataſÞ 
Fruit grow on them ; whereas if the SunWhr, 
let in upon them, their Fruit would be rathþce 
more, then leſs forward, than that whilf,r 
grows in the middle of the Tree : I countfen 
general, that the under Boughs ought neſſh; | 
to be cut off, hut when you have reſpetYi(; 
graſs Roots, or other Garden-ſtuff, whiſk; 
grows under the Trees, or tor the ſecurity 
the Trees from the browſing of Cattle, Sryjt 
that to bare the Trunk of the Tree, for fallh;y 
five, or 11x yards, as ſome do. and nourilihyj: 
tO No profit, but to bear and carry up the Mhzt 
to another Region, that Rooks may the belime: 
build therein, is a common folly, and ridifhth 
lous, if well conſidered, 
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J and for lopping off great Boughs, I may 
E--cadd an obſervation touching Elms, which 
L That if the top of an Elm of any bigneſs 
T-cut off, the rot will immediately begin 
re, and by wet, and other accidents, run 
$,nward, and cauſe that nollownefs which 
& ordinarily ſeen in Trees of this kind. 
Another Rule of Pruning is, That the Gar= 
Winer never cut off rhoſe Boughs which are 
rand adopted tor bearing, which is eattly 
Town tor Roſes particularly, and Raſps and 
nes alwayes bear upon a freth ſprout, ſhot 
rh the ſame Spring, ſo that the mor? you 
rune a Roſe, Raſp, or Vine, the more treſh 
Srouts of that Springs growth are emitted, 
Wd the more {uch ſprouts, the greater num- 
Sr of Roſes, Raſps and Grapes ſucceed, un- 
& ſome particular accident deſtroys them. 
Bany Fruits bear from the ſhoots of the an- 
cedent Spring, as the generallity of Apples, 
Fears, Peaches, Nedtarins, Aprecots: Many 
mn to grow from Wood of longer growth, 
tin that a man may be eafily miſtaken, be- 
File a very little, and a Spring of ſcarce diſ- 
nable growth, may be enough to ſerve as 
Foundation ro the pedal of the Bloſſom or 
uit, which ſtanding on the old Wood, it 
Tay be thought that the pedal or ſtalk of the 
Wuit, ſtands immediately on the Wood, and 
Wat there was no Spring interceding, Some- 
Wives the Blofſoms of the ſame Tree, ſtand 
th on the Wood of the preſent and aritece- 
P dent 
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dent Spring, as it is frequently ſeen in Key 
Codlings, Nurſe Gardens , great be 

Cherries. But where ever the Bloſſoms 
and there are many Buds fitted and prep 
for bearing, they are diſcerned by the skil 
Gardiner, and may be ſeen by any perſon, j 
thoſe are more fu in their ſhutting upk 
other Buds are, and ſtand not ſo cloſem 

to the ſtem of the Branch whereon rhey 8 

and contain more ſmall leaves in their By 
then other Buds, being, as I apprehend, t 
actual rudiment of the enſuing Bloſſom: & 
Boughs therefore, whereon plenty of th 
full made Buds, or inchoate Bloſſoms x 
ſeen, the Gardiner ſpares, if he is wiſe, f 
the preſent year, and (where he may) prut 
off ſuch whereon he {ces no ſuch -propenk 
to fruitfulneſs. 

The beſt time to Plaſh, Prune, and n 
Wall-trees, is in February after the gn: 
| Froſts are paſt, except Peaches and NeAarin 
which being cut before the riſing of the % 
are apt to dieafter the knife, and ſo to ſtum 
and deform the Tree. and therefore ſachm 
be left until they begin to put forth budsa 
bloſſoms. Spread the branches upon t 
Wall like the ribs of a ſcreen Fan, or the 
gers of your hand diſplayed, and let nots 
croſs another leaving no place bare ; ſuch 


will not come handſomely to the Wall, mi 
be cut off cloſe to the ſteck, and the end 


the ſmall branches, (Theſe are Mr. Red's 
Hol rection 
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edtions) cloſe behind a leaf Bud, and in the 
wISummer when they put forth new wood, rub 
off ſuch buds as growing may deform the 
and 1 re» After Midſummer You muſt g1ve your 
ad Trees a ſecond pruning, by cutting away the 
Þ new lances to give Sun and Air to the fruits, 
Ito cauſe them to ripen, and to be well co- 
Jloured, the well and ſeaſonable pruning of 
Trees 1n Summer, will cauſe them to be ſet 
Hick with fruit buds, and to bear plenti- 
fully. 
The fairneſs and largeneſs of Flowers and 
fruits, are very much augmented, by preven- 
5 ting the running up a multitude of Stalks 
 flfrom the ſame Root: The Gardiner obſerves 
Jthis preciſely in his Carnations and Gilly- 
nie flowers > not ſuffering above one, two, or 
three Spindles upon ſuch Roots or Stools 
wIvhere he intends a greater fulneſs and large- 
Jes in the Flowers ; and in Anemones the 
inf obſervation 1s, That if any of the Latifolia's 
af bring a ſingle Flower on the ſame Root with 
mIihe double; then the cauſe uſually is, the 
Jſtanding of too many Eyes or Germens, and 
; a their depending from the ſame Root ; and 
the remedy in like manner, nothing elſe but 
{the taking off thoſe Off-ſets or Suckers 3 and 
parting them from the principal Root, which 
hJotherwiſe is robbed of that matter which 
mJ might raife in each Flower, both fairneſs and 
v0 multiplicity of leaves. 
: ohrubs likewiſe that bear either Fruits or 
ol P 2 Flowers, 
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Flowers, and are to be governed in like my. 
ner ; Goosberries and Currants degenerate t, 
ſmallneſs, or bear not at all, without this cx 
and proviſion, that the Suckers be taken aw 
This obſervance is likewiſe abſolutely nece.. 
ſary to Damask Roſes, for when they groy 
up to thick Buſhes they ſcarce bear, where 
being kept to grow in one ſingle great ſten 
being orderly cut, and not growing in th 
ſhade, they tear exceedingly. | 

For Vines, It 1s a Proverb, make your Vir 
poor, and it will make you rich : The feyy 
principal Stems are left, the more it bear, 
and the reaſon is, becauſe the Grapes are bon 
upon ſhoots of the ſame Spring ; and thok 
ſhoots then moſt plentifully ariſe, when the 
head of the Vine, in Proportion to the Root, 
is leaſt, as 'tis ſeen in all Trees, which ſhoot 
out more immediately aſter their heads ar 
lopt, than any other year. Pompions folly 
the nature of Vines, ind as two or three ſtem: 
1s enough for the Vine, ſo two or three run 
ners, and n6 more, ought to be permitted 
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him that intends the greateſt fairneſs of ths} 


fruit. 

It may be proper enough here to ſpeak 0 
Weeding and Sizing : The latter operatio! 
is, the plucking up Roots or Plants that ared 
uſe in themſelves, but offenſive to others it 
the ſame Beds, by reaſon of their nearneſs 
Thus Turneps are howed up when they ſtan 
within a foot diſtance each of other ; for G 

m_ c 
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*[heft, when at their full growth their leaves 

touch not one another : Carrots are plucked 

up, when they are an inch Diameter at the 

| head, for then they are of uſe, or ſooner, if 
| the thickneſs of their ſtanding require it ; and 

this 1s general for al] Roots, Parſneps, Radiſh, 

Gkirrets, that grow by Seed : Some ſow (as 

[mentioned above) Parſneps, Carrots,Radiſh, 

1nd Sallad Herbs in the ſame Bed, firſt Sizing 

{out the Sallad Herbs and Radiſh, then the 

RT Carrots as they froOW, leaving the Parſnips till 

WM] winter, by which means their ground 15 al- 

ways full, yet by reaſon of the Sizing in due 

mes, never over-burthened. 

The culture of Straw - berries requires 
(omewhat like Sizing, (viz.) The cutting off 
mmediately after bearing the ſpires and 
rings, which would multiply unto too many 
Roots and Branches, to have plenty of fair 
Sttraw-berries: Nor 1s this once only to be 
lone, but as often as they ſpring anew, ſo 
77 often are they to be taken off, until the time 
. of the Bloſſoms draws on , I have ſeen ſome 
II that werenot over curious,tear off the ſtrings 
by harrowing up and down their Beds of 
Ntraw-berries with an Iron Rake. 

Some make a queſtion, Whether Plants of 
the ſame kind, by reaſon of a ſuppoſal that 
" they require the ſame parts for nouriſhment 3 
w ho Weeds and Graſſes, by their too great vici- 
il ity > may Create More annoyance to their lt 
of Neighbours ? I decide not the queſtion, nor ||] 

P 3 can {ib 
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can reconcile the Gardiner to Weeds, whilet [ic 
he finds his ſtrongeſt Plants deſtroyed by |; 
them : I have ſeen many Trees in a well grown [th 
Nurſery, ſpoyled by the Graſs that grew |v 
midſt them; and as I remember, the very 
Bark of the Trees themſelves was rotted, hy | 
a dew caſt upon them from the Graſs : I hay |c 
likewiſe obſerved, a ſtrongly grown Quick: | 
ſer ofwhite Thorn, to have been deſtroyed by |! 
Alexanders, which it is at the Readers choie | | 
to account as a Weed or cultivated Plant. |]f 
The time of pruning generally 1s the dea( 
of Winter, for ſuch Plants as conſiſt of ; 
woody ſubſtance : Pompions are deprived of 
their {uperfluous creepers, and other Gourd; 
likewiſe, at their firſt time of ſpringing and 
divarication of their Branches. The ſeaſon 
of pruning for acceleration of ripenels, is 
when the fruit is made, and begins to groy 
to ſom2 bigneſs, as generally tney are, about 
Mid-ſummer : Scme have a third time of 
pruning Wall-fruit, vis. at the time when the 
Fruit is taken of, as they do Roſes likewift, 
when the Flowers are newly gone. 
To cut the Branches or Sprigs of a Flowe: 
or Tree quite off, cannot properly be calle 
pruning, yet ſomerimes it proves an uſctil| 
operation for ſuch Plants as are ſtunted, $ 
they call it, in their growth,or for T rees that 
are crooked, or have been bitten with Cattk, 
or are grown old : Thus Wood-men count 
it beſt to cut thoſe Stools of under-Worn 
: OW 
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ef [down £O the Root, that 1t may begin to ſhoot 
by [afreſh, tnat have been much browſed by Cat- 
Wn 


le; and cut down their hedges to the Roots 

-2- [yhen they grow old and Molly. 

Ty Gardiners likewiſe, if by reaſon of a ſharp 

Winter their Anemone's are pinched with 

w |cold, and ſtarved, let them not immediately 

k. |run to flower, bur cut off the firſt Springs to 
by | the ground, that in a better Seaſon they may 
io | lay a ſtronger Foundation for the bearing of 
fuller and fairer Flowers. 


Num. 6. Of Piſmires, Earwins, Canker and 

rottenneſs in choice Plants , Catteryillars, 

HY ineſe, Bark-binding, Burſting of Gilly- 
owers. 


There are many other annoyances to Vege- 
tables, and generally ſooner reckoned than 
| remedied, a word or two [I ſhall ſpeak, of as 
many of them as come ' into my mind : Piſ- 
mires, eſpecially thoſe of the black kind, are 
exceeding troubleſome in ſome Gardens, tor 
they climb the higheſt Trees, and ſpoyle the 
| Fruit, are commonly eſteemed remedlleſſe. 
d| Beloxius, who took exceeding pains for im- 
|} Provement of Vegetables, commends the le- 
| cottion or Broath made of any ſort of >purg, 
| as very efficacious for this purpoſe : Some 
| draw them to one place, by burying Carryon 
t} where they moſt reſort, and then ſcall'd them 


jÞ with ſeething liquor. 
; P 4 To 
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To divers choice Flowers, but Carnation; 
and Gilly-flowers eſpecially, Ear-wigs are; 
great annoyance: Mr. Þ's way of ſetting; 
Beaſts Hoots among the flowers, upon ſtick; [nc 
to take th2m, is uſed of every Body here, and bir 
generally I1Kd : Some that ſet their Flowen jp! 
in Pots, ſet the Pots in Earthen Plates, with Iler 
_ double Verges, containing water, Or Water || 
mingled with ſoot in'the outward verge, to [or 
_ drown the Vermine that ſhall attempt thefkov 
pots, and rain water in the ſecond, whig\r 
may paſs through the holes of the pots to wx bc 
ter the earth therein contained. if 

The rottenneſſe and hollowneſffe , that | 
through age and too much moiſture, bulbous ſi 
and tuberous roots, and the beſt Anemons [thc 
eſpecially, are ſubje& too, is thus providel [ihe 
for ; the diſeaſe muſt be laid open, and the |þl 
rottenneſs cut out ſo, that in the root ther. 
be no Capacity left to hold water, which [ | 
have often mentioned to be a great Enemy | 
both to them and Tulips. Ferrarzus, and ſome Þ6 
others, preſcribe Plaiſters of Roſin, Turpen- þo 
tine, and Wax, to apply to the Cicatrices of ht 
the wounded Root, which notwithſtanding,l 
have no regard tor. The ſame Author ſayes, Ft 
that 1n moiſt Winters Anemones do beſt it & 
Pots, IN dry, better in beis : With us they are 
ſeldom potted, but the borders for theſe 
Plants are uſually laid on pretty high ridges, 
as Husbanimen lay the:r Corn Land in deepF 
and moiſt ground, to prevent the mich 
tial 
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phat uſually happens by too much wer. 
| Mr. Parkznſon ſayes, That if you perceive 
p that your Gilly-flower leaves change any of 
; [heir Natural treſh colour,and turn yellowiſh, 
(hr begin to witner in any part, 1t is a ſure 
x [jon that the Root 1s infetted with ſome can- 
hJ;er or rottenneſs, which will ſoon ſhew it 
+[olfin all the reſt of its branches, and there- 
9 ore betime,(elſe tis in vain) adviſes that you 
eftover all, or molt of the branches, with treſh 
4arth, or elſe take the faireſt lips from it, or 
> ccording to Art lay it: This way of Mr. P. 
my be applyed unto other Vegetables. Or 
thiſe you may try Mr. Blakes Remedy for 
6 IJthis Diſeaſe in Gilly - flowers and other 
& Ihoice Plants, which 1s this, Take tarr, and 
d lheyelk of an egge;, and mans ordure, and ap- 
« ly it to the canker-eaten, and it will cure it. 
te] I know no better way to deftroy Caterpil- 
[ irs, Palmer-worms, and other Vermine of 
y fat. kind, then by cruſhing their Eggs ; as 
e Joon as they are laid upon the leaf by the Fly, 
- fome bruſh them off with wet cloaths : *Tis 
ff kdſerved, that the little Fly that uſually blows 
[ pon the Cabbage, chooſes ſuch Plants as are 
s, foungeſt, and eſpecially thoſe that were raiſ- 
1 in hot beds, or endured leaſt of cold in the 
Inter preceding. 
Moſſineſs of Trees, comes generally either 
 f'om the barrennelſe or coldneſſe of the 
round, and therefore I count it vain to at- 
empt the removal of it, without taking away 
the 
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the cauſe, and making the ground better, | 
which being done, 1t will be proper enouyyſhc 
to rub down the Trees in a wet day with yl; 
hair Ccloath. 0, "= 

Trees likewiſe are ſometimes Bark-boung, 
eſpecially ſuch, the Grain of whoſe Bark ruy| | 
round the body of the Tree, as in Cherry. oft 
trees, and not ſtraight upward, according tyf 
the grain of the Tree,as in Apples, Pears, &,|(e 

For the Bark is not generally, as I ſin: 
poſe, nouriſhed by appoſition of a new ringjyr 
to it, as the ſubſtance of the Tree 1s, buth|;k 
interpoſition of particles, amidſt the partic 
of the rind atready made, which if it be ffs 
hard as not to admit other Particles for info 
' enlargement, there can be no new additioſthe 
of a new coat of wood, which ought to tz 
crue every year to the Tree, for there will fn; 
no ſpace wherein the ſap may aſcend, whidjte; 
is to be hardned into ſuch new wood, unldi 
by renting the whole coat of Bark, whidſi{ 
ſometimes happens. WW 

Theremedy for this diſeaſe,both in Cherſyw; 
trees, and other Trees, thoſe chiefly who 
Barks are hardned and grown cruſty by lol 
ſtanding in ſhadowy places or barren groun 
i5, that the year after their remova], or up 
addition of better ſoil in ſtreight gral 
Barks ; and without either removal or adl 
tion of ſpit in Cherry-trees, and other crol 
grained Barks, or in any Trees whoſe Baſſet 
rend of their own accord, the Barks bet (el 
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.kom the top of the Tree to the bottom of 
aLhe Stock, and that according to the bigneſs 
nf the Tree, 1n one, two, or three places : 
ſhis 15 a Chyrurgical remedy that never fails, 
dd 15 eaſily performed. 
| Carnations and Gilly-flowers,happen to be 
7 often deformed, eſpecially thoſe which are 
tolof the largeſt ſorts, by burſting the Calyx, 
«Cellar, or Caſe wherein they are ſet, and the 
piſual remedy 15, to inlarge the five inciſions 
roportionably, by cutting them deeper with 
yh knife 3 or to ſteep ordinary Beans in Water, 
nd then ſlipping off the outward coat of the 
OIBean, to PU it ( the end being taken off ) up- 
hon the head of the Carnation, which will keep 
otjihe five 11ps together, and Preſerve the Flow- 
Ks from breaking 3 nor will theſe Hoops, 
Mnde of the coats of Beans, ſhrink with the 
heat of the Sun, as thoſe made of the rind of 
e'Villow, ſlipped off for the ſame purpoſe, 
IMiſually do : One Bean 1s long enough to make 
wo hoops, for they need not be abovea 
Muuarter of an inch in breadth. 
" 
Num. 7. Of improvement and melioration. of di- 
nf vers Sallad Herbs , by blanching or whiting, 
pl from the French Gardiner, ad Mr., Parkinſons 
7 Obſervations. 

| 
oo The Lettuce-Royal, being upon removal, 
F(t at a foot or more diſtance, when you per- 
'Mcetve that the Plants have Cc'overed all the 
| ground, 
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ground, then in ſome fair day, and when ie; 
morning due is vanif'd, you ſhall tie them 
two or three places one above another, whigþo 
you may do with any. long Straw. or ry 
Hemp, and this at ſeveral times, (viz.) Ngſit | 
promiſcuouſly, as they ſtand, but chooſiy (ts 
the faireit Plants firſt, to give room and air : T 
the more feeble, and by this means they with! 
laſt the longer : The firſt being blancheq [tf 
and ready betore the other are fit to bind, | 
If you would blanch them with more ſi! 
pedition, you may cover every Plant with i * 
{mal} earthen pot,fainioned like a Goldſmity{f 
Crucible, and then lay ſome hot ſoy! upaf® 
them, and they will quickly become white, [1 
Concerning SUCCOries. Thus, | Ne 
There are ſeveral kinds of Garden Succy-fif 
ries, different in leaf and bigneſs, but reſemh-Þ4al 
ling in taſte, and which are to be ordered] 1 
alike. i 
Sow it in the Spring upon the Borders,anlfi! 
and when 1t has ſ1x leaves, replant it in ric) 
ground, about eight-en inches diſtance, pxf4* 
ring them at the tops : when they are gromf: 
ſo large, as to cover the ground, tye them uf « 
as I inftrufted you before, where I treatedaſf! ) 
the Roman Lettuce 3 not to-bind thenz upd Ch 
handfulls, as they grow promiſcuouſly, bl all 
the ſtrongeſt and forwardeſt firſt, letting tf 
other fortife. ON 
 Thereis yet another faſhion of blanchi qt 
it: In the great heats, when inſtead of ha" * 
10g, 
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1g, you Perceive it would run to Seed, hol- 
,y the EartN at the one end of the Plant, and 
auch it down without violating any of the 
Ives, and thus it will become white in a lite 
If time , and be hindred from running to 

d. 

| Thoſe who are very curious, bind the leaves 

7 ently, before they interre them, to keep out 

TreGrit from entring between them, which 

| $ very troubleſome to waſh out, when you 

; could dreſs it. 

| Remember to couch them all at one ſide, 

.neupon another, as they grew being plant- 

|, beginning with that which 1s neareſt the 

ad of the Bed, and continuing to lay them, 
je ſecond upon the firſt, and the third upon 
the ſecond, till you have finiſhed all the 

.fanges. 

i] I find likewiſe two other manners of Blan- 
ting them for the Winter ; the firſt 1s, at the 
rt Froſts, that you tye them after the ordi- 

poary way, and then at the end of eight or ten 

$ays, plucking them up, couch them in the 
hed where you raiſed them trom Seeds, mak- 
wig a ſmall Trench croſs the Bed, the height 
off your Plant , which will be about eight 
fÞches, beginning at one end. In this you 
itÞall range your Plants fide by 11de, ſo as they 
$ay gently touch, anda little ſhelving ; this 

Is cover them with ſmall rotten dung 
$#'the ſame bed : Then make another furrow 

raſecond range, in which order, lay your 

Plants 


I 
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Plants as before, continuing rhis order ti, 
you have finith'd : And laſt ofall, cover th, 
whole Bed four fingers thick, with hot fojll 
freſh drawn out of the Stable, and in a ſhonk, 
time they will be blanched. If you will afta. F 
wards cover the bed with ſome Mats phy 
allant, like the ridge of a Houſe to preferyplzc 
them from the Rain, they w1ll laſt a very lonphh: 
time without rotting : When you would hawk 
any of them tor uſe, begin at the laſt which 
you buried, and taking them as they comej 
draw them out of the range, and break offy 
what you hall tind rotten upon the place, v{; 
that which has contracted any blackneſs fronke 
the dung, before you put it into your Baskeſfe 
for the Kitchen. | F 

' A lecond manner of preſerving it, is, to it| 
terre it, as before, in furrows of Sand in thy 
Cellar, placing the Root upmoſt, leaſt thhf 
Sand run in between the leaves, and you fin 
it in the diſh when they ſerve 1t. You n&i 
not here beſtow any dung upon them, itifi 
' ſufficient that the Sand cover the Plant fol}; 
fingers high 3 and when you take it out ſy 
uſe. before you dreſs it, ſhake it well, tl ' 
Root upmoſt, that all the Sand may fall ol 
from the Leaves. Take them likewiſe as tin 
happen to lie in the Ranges. ls 
His dire&ions for blanching Endive, Fr 
that you cover it only with reaſonable wat 
dung, and drawing it out at the firſt appeal 
ance of Froſt, that you keep it under SardÞl 

yo 
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ur Cellar, as you do other Roots, but firſt 
{muſt be almoſt white of it ſelf. 

{| The whiting of Endive, Mr. Parkinſon com- 
thends, when done 1n another manner : After, 
ey he, that they are grown to {ome reaſon- 
dlle greatneſs, but in any caſe before they 
ot OUt a Iſtalk in the midſt for Seed, take 
hem up, and the Roots being cut away, lay 
whem to wither for three or four hours, and 
<lhen bury them in the Sand, ſo as none of 
«hem may lie one upon another,or if you can, 
offtjuch one another, which by this means will 
a{hange whitiſh, and thereby become very ten- 
mer, and 1s a Sallot for Autumn and Winter. 
fennel is whited by ſome in the ſame manner, 
hr the ſame uſe. 

-j To procure the Chard of the Artichocks 
tſyhich 1s that which growth from the roots 
tehfold Plants.) you ſhall make uſe of the old 
finfitems which you do not account of. For it 


&9iill be fit to renew your whole Plantation of 


ſe Artichocks every tive years, becauſe the 


Wnt impoveriſhes the Earth, and produces 


ut {mall fruit. | 
m The firſt Fruits gathered, you ſhall pare 
| he Plant within half a foot of the ground, 
nd cut off the ſtem as low as you can poſfſ- 
Il»; and thns you Will have luſty lips, which 
iÞrown about a yard high, you ſhall bind up 
th a wreath of long Straw, but not too 


if 

bn loſe, and then enyiron them with dung to 
lanch them. 

1 | Thus 
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Thus you may leave them till the gry 
Froſts, before you gather them, and then gl! 
ſerve them for your uſe in ſome Cellar, org ſt 
ther place leſs cold. in 


he 


Num. 8. Of Acceleration and Retardatuy f. 
Plants, in reſpe# to ther Grermination aul, 


Maturity. ' 

i 

Acceleration of Plants in their Germingt.f0 
on and Maturity, is ranked, by the Lord +" 
rulam. among the Magnalia Nature, and isaf 
operation that all Artiſts can do ſomethiy_ 
in : though I know not any that arrive to thÞ 
performance of thoſe grand propoſals of ſon 
Writers, as that of raiſing Sallads withinaf' 
hour or two, whiles a joynt of Mutton iF 
roſting : The late King of France, has ben 
reported to have known a ſecret procels th 
would produce this effe&,and to have eſteenÞ!) 
ed it at a high rate : Cichory was the Seed, aÞc 
I was informed by Monfieur Gifſoniue, whip 
he was wont t6 raiſe ſo ſoon into his molt 
fam'd Sallad. i" 
I have tryed divers of the Experiments pr I 
poſed for procuring thoſe wonderful ſpecif® 
Germinations, and that by long infuſions. 
Milk, ſtrong Muck- water . and ſometimF" 
have added unquenched Lime unto the infif 
ſions, according to the Experiments ſet dow 
by a late Writer, who aſſerts, that by th# 


F: rexder UNIS frutt of my pains, that without 
ny further tryal, he may from my experience 
le aſcertained, that the advantage in accele- 


ation 1s exceeding inconſiderable by any of 


tele means. It was, by my tryal, found mucly 
MI; than I imagined could have been by any 
n{ſion, for none of the Seeds ( of which I 
red many forts) came up the firſt three or 


four day's 3 and except Radiſh, none came up 


p.[na fortnights time, though they were ſown 
; p00 Agieft and watered, 


in] 1 have likewiſe tryed the Experiment of 


tes of Moſs : Firit, burning a great quan- 
met of Moſs to aſhes, and then taking ſome 
taþſche richeſt Garden mould I could procure 
1 om a rotten hot Bed, and mixing it with 
ent aſhes, I moiſtned it with exceeding good 
thſluck- water ſeveral times, and let it as often 
en$'y 11 the SUN 3 this T did in glazed pans,that 
|, gc Salt might not be wathed from the Earth; 
idþet! 1 fowed Seeds, ſome unſteeped, ſome 
officeped, and in the beginning of September fet 
\ Jie Pans upon the Leads of an Houſe : But in 
popiett, the Sallad ſprang not up that day, nor 
eljany days after. 

vi Ihe next day I ſet into ſome of the ſame 
mind of Soyle, made up of Moſs-aſhes and 
jug, watered as above, divers Seeds ſteeped 
ow pirit of Urine alone, Spirit of Urine with 
y 
4 | Q phlegm 
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eulages) Beans, Peaſe, and Parſly-ſeed would 
grow UP 1N tew hours, and can only give the. 


iter mixed, Spirit of Urine mixt with 
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phlegm of Elder-berries, all without ſuccy | 
though I ſet them in a Pan of Earth ove y 
gentle tire, to ſpeed the Germination : 'Fy | 
merly I have ſeen Spirit of Nitre tryed, hy i 
to no purpoſe; ſome ſpeak of working the, " 
ſuddain Germinations by ſomewhat made | | 
Salt, Spirit, and Oyl, chymically unitedin” 
one Body,which when they ſhall diſcovery” 
to us, Or otherwiſe make us polleſſors of, w : 
ſhall have a better opinion of the relateder : 
Periment. 4 
As to ordinary Acceleration, hot Beds ar * 
the moſt general and catholick help, andc , 
tainly forward Germination much : ForC; E 
bage-ſeed ſown in the Spring on a hot Bel, 0 
have ſeen, to bring Plants that have In theq.. 
growth and bigneſs overtaken ſuch that wer 
re-planred before the antecedent Winter, af, ; 
{o were in the ground, at the leaſt half a ye . 
before them ; and that in the ſame ſort d,. 
Soyl. It is certainly true. that the Germin 
tion will be the more quick, the hotter ti 
weather 1s 3 and the larger the bed of Dug 
is made, and the more it is helped by the el 
fletion of Brick-walls, or other like ada, 
rages: The manner to make theſe hot Bebg,, 
is mentioned in the firſt Chapter, and tit, 
uſe there deſcribed. I. 
Mr. Speeg, Cap. 14. Of M#sk:-melons, Gi: 
us from the teſtimony of two Noble n 
this advertiſement : The way, ſays he, to ſhi 
as good Musk-melons as any are in Mg 
| | WIR 


it 
Nt 


| 
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without the unwholeſome uſe of the Musk- 
'JBeds here 1n Londox, is confirmed by the Earl 


TM ,f Dorſer. Plant them under a Wall. Pale, or 


Y Hedge, ON the Sunny fide, with very good 
Mould purpoſely prepared, and underneath 
che Mould lay a quantity of freſh Barly-ſtraw, 
ud by tis eaſte means; uſing the ſeaſonable 
Iovertures and neceſfary furtherance,you may 
{;ttain to your uttermoſt defire, without any 
Harther trouble. But if you do diſcern the 
raw to make the Earth =_ hot, thruſt in a 
Rn take through the Mould to the Straw. that 
Karen and heat may \evaporate and paſs 
(QIUTH. y 
have known {ſome Gardiners about Lex40n 
end We;tminffer make conſiderable advantage 
"ÞÞy accelerating Aſparagus upen an hot bed, 
: wich they performed thus, Theſe roots ha- 
ing worn out the heart of the Earth where 
They were ſer in their Ordinary beds, the Gar- 
liner where he tound the Earth moſt cold, 
the root decline andready to periſh,takes 
Ia bed or part of a bed at once. and at what 
me he rhinks good in the Winter, he Plants 
ze fame Roots upon a new made hot bed, 
 J/uich doth very ſpeedily ſhoot out a fair 
Pop of Aſparagus heads, which at that fea- 


4 of the Year they ſell at a great rate. And 


ly other Sallet, the tops or young leaves of 
Fich are eaten, only they all muſt be expe&t- 
4 whiter then ſuch as grow expoſed to rhe 


lis Experiment may certainly be applyed to 
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Air and Winds, and the Roots themſelves t, | 
periſh by the heat of the hot Bed when the|' 
Crop 1s over. M1 
For Acceleration of maturity in all Wall. | 
fruits, the practice of Midſummer pruning is | ! 
every where almoſt obſerved, which 1s, the| * 
cutting off all parts of the ſhoots that are| 
grown out far beyond the Fruit, and do - ( 
therwiſe take away both the ſap that might| < 
advantage the Fruit, and the benefit of the 
Sun likewiſe: This operation in Vines is cal- 
led gelding , and is nſually transferred ty 
Pompions, Musk-melons , and Cucumber, 
and like Fruits, to accelerate their $-es] 
The Joynt beyond the laſt Cluſter or Gourd 
15 the place where the Creepers or Shoots are 
to be nipt off in Vines or Gourds : In othe 
Wall-fruit the Gardiner clips them at a con- 
venient diſtance from the Wall, ſo as not ti 
take away all the ſhade from the Fruit, whic 
in ſome proportion is neceſſary that the Fruit © 
be not dryed up, and burnt upon the Tree hy 5 
the Torrid hear of the Mid-ſummer Sun, it © 
{uch places where his rays are Tefle&ed fron d 
a Wall or Floor. or both. d 
Tis alſo obſerved that in Wall-fruit, «| $ 
any other that requires a refle&ted heat, inor| © 
der to the ripening of the Fruit ; the low © 
the Boughs are ſpread, the ſooner the Friig *! 
ripens on a Wall: And in Standards, tit ti 
. lower and nearer the Earth any Plant is keft k 
the better ſhall it ripen, by reaſon of the , 
OP fledatioq 


bo — 
SE 
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fe&10n made from the ſurface of the Earth 3 
which 1f 1t be bare from Weeds, is equal to 
the reflection from ſome Walls. In France, 
Vines have no other refle&ion bur this, being 
tyed ro ſtakes, and not ſuffered to grow above 
zyard high 3 and in many places of Ezgland 
this only advantage, without Walls, brings 
Grapes to tnat maturity which is ordinary in 
our Iſland. 

The making Orchards of dwarf Trees is 
uſed upon the ſame reaſon ; for thereby, here 
in England, your French Fruit, as the Boon- 
Criſtien Pear, and the like (which otherwiſe 
| will not bear in this Kingdom except nailed 
|to a Wall) may be produced. And of this 
the Royal Garden at S. Fames's is an Example. 
The contrivance of theſe dwarf Trees conſiſts 
| principally in theſe two particulars. T1. The 
Grafting the ſtocks very low.,and then ſecond- 
ly by cutting oft every year all the new ſhuits 
or Cyons,, except one inch or two of the 
yreater end, which may be enough to bear 
one or two buds to ſprout for the enſuing 
wummer ; and thus onely keeping the knife 
rom rhe bloſſoming Buds, which are eaſily 
Uſcern'd by the Gardiner, and may by*'any 
| one be learnt: by the ſignes above diſcours'd 
| of, Cap. 5. N. 5. where I have deliver'd the 
right way of Pruning, and cutting the Cyon 3 
44 the dil:;gent Gardiner improves his fruit by 
keeping his Trees as low as he can; com- 
monly not above three quarters of a yard in 
i eight. Q 2 The 
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Of Retardation, 


The twiſting of the ſtalks, whereby the 
Bunches of Grapes are joyned to the Body of 
the Vine, done at ſuch time when the Grape 
is come to its full bigneſs, 15 practiſed by 


ſome for the accelerating maturity 3 and it 


may be, that by this twiſting, the Cnannel; 
that might otherwiſe carry more crude Sap 
into the Grape, being broken, the heat of the 


Sun may more ſpeedily reduce that which ls 


already poſſeſſed by the Grape into ſweetneſs, 
then if ſowre and undigeſted Juice were ſtill 
ſupplyed from the Vine. 


Retardation,or hindring Plants from runing | 


to Seed, is likewiſe of uſe for the preſeryz- 
tion of the Root and Leaf; for there are many 
Plants, whoſe laſt endeavour being to bear 
Seed, preſently die in all parts of them affoon 
as the Seed 1s perfected. 

Of this kind are your beſt Carnations and 
Gilly-flowers, the hope of whoſe continua- 
tion 15 only by thoſe ſlips that are not like to 
bring Seed the preſent year 3 to this kind allo 


helong divers Herbs » ſuch aS are Parſely, 


Scurvy-graſs, &&c. The Spindles therefore 
of all ſuch are timely to-be cut off, the youn- 


ger the better, 11 choice Plants, for fear of 


killing the Root 3 and hereby plenty of Brar- 


ches and Oit-ſets, or fſide-Plants, will ariſe 


from the old Stem, Stool, Root. Nay, 'tis 
ooſerved by our Gardeners, as likewiſe by 


Ferrarius, in his Chapter of the culture of | 


Tulips, That if thoſe Flowers are ſutfere! 
t0 
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to 8rOW tO yeed, the Bulb thereby is certain- 
y much emaciated, and ſometimes utterly pe- 
1heth 3 and therefore on all hands it is coun- 
cd good to gather Tulips as ſoon as may 


e 


Some of the ways of RetarCation are gene- 
ally known, as particularly the experiment 
of plucking of Roſe Buds as often as they 
pring, until the time you intend they ſhall 
rroceed to flower ; or the making the Bran- 
ches of the Roſe-tree bare of Shoots once or 


[twice in the Spring tor this purpoſe, are not 
| [untrequently praiſed. And T have been in- 


formed by a Perſon of Credit, that at Briſtol 
e ſaw Raſpes ſold for four pence the quart 


[at Michaelmas, which were thus retarded, by 


letting the Plants late in moiſt ground the 
ſame year.: All which ways, I ſuppoſe, may 
vell be transferred to other Plants of like na- 
ture, and this laſt way is not ſo common. TI 
haye before mentioned its uſe for the retarda- 
tion of the Flowers of Anemonies. 

There 1s ſome uſe of Retardation to all 
luch Plants which ſo prematurely bloſſom, 


| that they be ſubje& to blaſting by Spring- 


Froſts ; I know nothing uſed to prevent-this 
annoyance, but the opening of the Root, and 
(uttering the Snow, and Snow-water, to lie 
thereon and chill the ground 3 but of the be- 
nefit or danger of this remedy, I have no ex- 


Perience. 
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Num. 8. Of melioration by Kichneſs, or other cop, |; 


venient Minera in the Soyl, for the feeding ay 
better nouriſhment of ſeveral Plants : Of Art. 
ficial Bogs, and the change of Seed, as a meay 
to bring fair Flowers: Of Exoſſation of Fry, 
or making it grew without Stones. 


The Lord Verulam reckons up the making 
of rich compoſts for the Earth, among the 
Magnalia Nature, and molt advantagious pro- 
Jefts for the uſe cf Man 3 which richneſs, if 
the modern Hypotheſis of Chymiſts be right, 
conſiſts in good proportions of Salt, Spirit, 
and Oyl ; which are principles generally de- 
ficient in barren places : Dry Earth, antl coll 
crude water, or theſe two mixt together, e 
very where abounding : I ſay, good propor- 
tions, becauſe it js moſt certain, that no Ve- 
getable will grow in too great abundance of 
Salt or SPIr1t, or other violently hot and cor- 
rolive matter: Sut and Pidgeons-dung a- 
bound much with volatile Salt 3 and I have 
this year, upon a cold moiſt Clay, ſeen excel- 
lent advantage to the Grafs thereby, it being 
onely ſtrewed thin on tre Graſs before the 
Spring, but of the two, the Sut was beſt : up- 
ON a Ary Sand TI ſhould not have expeRed the 
like improvement by its mixture, and in theſe 
compoſts themſelves by reaſon of abundance 
of Salt, withoit due Proportions of othal 
principles niixt, nothing will g-ow, for there 
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no fermentation without mixrure of con- 
ary parts of Elements ; and all dunging is 
n order to fermentation : Hence Columellz 
ommends Pidgeon-Cung, becauſe, ſayes he. 
're ceteris terram facit fermentare, the earth 
xenerally abounding in its own nature, with 
oldneſs and moiſture, ſo that the richneſs jn 
alt or Spirit, tempers a Soy] well, which is 
ficient 1n theſe principles, for thoſe Vege- 
ables that require in the ground ſo ſpright- 
11] a fermentation. For divers ſtates of 
round, and variqus Fermentations are re- 
{uired to different Plants, nor can any one 
oyle indifferently and equally agree with 
hem all according to that of Virgz!l. 


Nec vero terre ferre omnes omnia poſſunt, 
Fluminibus ſalices, craſſiſque paludibrs alnj 
Nsſcuntur 3 ſteriles ſaxofis montibus orni. 
Littora myrtetis letiſſima : denique apertos 
Bacchus amat colles, Aguilonem & frigora taxi. 
Aſpice & extremis domitum, cultoribus orbem 
Eoaſque domos Arabum, pidoſque Gelowos, 
Diviſe arboribus patrie : ſola India nigrum 
Fert ebenum, ſolis eft thurea virga ſabes, ec. 


All Grounds can't all things bear: The Alderetrae 
Grows in thick, Fens; with Sallows Brooks agree. 
Aſp craggy Mountains: Shores ſweet Myrtle fills, 
And laftly, Bacchus loves the Sunny Hills : 
The Tew beſt proſpers in the Northern cold. 

The conguered Worlds remoteſt Swains behold ! 


See 
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See the Eaftern Arabs, the Geloni, theſe 
Countries are all diſtinguiſh'd by their Trees; 
T he blackeſt Ebony from India comes, 

And from Sabza Aromatick Gums. &c. 


this Information, That Hog dung doth tem. 


the ſourneſs of Peaches into ſweetneſs. And 
a little after in the ſame Chapter, That the 
Minera of the Earth hath ſo much influence 
into the Vertues of the Plants that groy 
thereon ; that the Graſs and Herbs are Anti- 
dotal that grow, and the very Vipers and Ser- 


pents are not poiſonous that abide upon the {lt 


Mountains out of which the Bath waters 
SPring. 
| Boggy Plants require, even when they he 
planted into Gardens, either a natural orar- 
rificial Bog, cr to be placed near ſome water, 
by which there is great improvement to al 
ſorts of Flags, and particularly, as I have ol- 
ſerv'd to Calamus Aromaticus, 

The artificial Bog 1s made by digging: 
hole in any ſtiff Clay, and filling it with earth 
taken from a Bog ; or in want of ſuch cla 
ground , there may be ſtiffe Clay likewif 
brought in, and laid to line the hole or pitil 
the bottom or floor, and the ſides likewik 


Gaſſendus (Libro de Plantis cap. 3.) gives y; | 


perate the Acrimony of Onions, and turnet |: 


ſo thick, that the moiſture may not be ablet? 


get through : Of this ſort, in our Phyſid| 


Garden here in Oxford, we have one artifici 
0 
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y made by Mr. Bobart, for the preſervation of 
j5ggy Plants, where being ſometimes water- 
4, they thrive for a year or two as well as 
1 ther natural places. 

But theſe Artificial Bogs are not ſo laſting, 
ut enat 11 two or three years they will begin 
o decay, For the Clay cracking, and letting 
he water out, the Boggy Earth being there- 
hy as 1t were drained, will begin to alter irs 
Nature, and (ifT may be pardon'd for the im- 
ropriety of the Speech ) degenerate into 
letter. 

However 'tis true, that there 1s.variety of 
ſage for Plants of different nature, yet for 
he generality of Plants, they are beſt impro- 
ed by a fat, r1ch, aeep, moiſt, and feeding 
vil ; and it is highly his intereſt that intends 
:flouriſhing Qrchard, or Kitchin-garden, to 
mprove his ground to the height. 

And as there is great diverſity of Flowers, 
b there 15 ſome diverſity of Soyls, though, 
5 I betore intimated, for the generallity of 


Ihe choiceſt Bulbous and Tuberous Roots, a 


nixture of Cow-dung and Sand well rotted, 
ad incorporated together, maketh a conve- 
lent Soy1, to which thoſe that are more cu- 
ous with .good ſucceſs, add towards the 
op of the Bed (eſpecially where their Sead- 
ings are educated, ſome of that rotten Earth 


c> 


hat is uſually found in the bodies of hollow 
and decayed Willows 3 This is moſt for Tu- 


Lips, Aremones, Ranunculus's, Crocus's. and 


i 


the 
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the like, and is not unſuitable for the beg 
Flowers that tave fibrous or ſtringy Roo 
as Faly-flowers, and Auricula's, though theſ 
way endure a greater proportion of dung jþ 
the mixture. 

Stephen Blake, where he caſts off ſome FEy. 
periments as untrue, giveth us a Pretty one 
of his own: I will inſtance to you, faithhe 
what I have done, viz. I took Camom11, Vale. 
rian , Flag-roots , Celandine leaves , the 
beaten together into a Salve, and applyed tg 
tlie Roots of Gilly-flowers when they ax 
planted or removed, and watered them with 
the ſame. It hath propagated the Flower in 
bigneſs, fo that it hath made it as big againz 
any of the ordinary Natural Flowers, an{ 
ſometimes the colour of them will alter thi 
zr2 this ordered, 

And in Ws Chapter of the Crocus he hath 
the like Experiment for the melioration of 
all flowers from bulbous roots : Firſt, ſaith 
he, fill fome boxes of the fineit mould that 
may be had, and as dry as may be, then purit 
into Boxes, then ſet theſe boxes in ſome Gar- 
ret or Room where they may have Sun anl 
Wind, but no Rain come at them, there letit 
ſtand for a twelve Month, then get Sheeps 
blond, the juice of Valerian, Cameni], Ma 
laws, and Capons-taile, mix theſe juices all 
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Sneeps-blood together, then water the Wſofy 
Farth with this ſubſtance, then take yollſt, 
Punlbous Roots, as Crocus, Tulips, Crowl8| 7 


Impr- 
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perial, Lillies, Snow drops, and the like, - 
plant them in theſe Boxes in their ſeveral 
[Times and Seaſons,and anoint the Roots with 


his ſubſtance at their Planting, Water them 
ontinually with the ſame, let them have no 


|[in, nor-any kind of water, but onely this, 


we Sun, Wind, and Air enough, otherwiſe 
heſe Plants will corrupt, this done, your 


[lowers will ſpring out of an exceeding Jarge 


xowth, and produce them very early, and T 
an poſſitively ſay it will make them differ 
rom what they were formerly. 

And in his Chapter of Tulips, for the al- 
ering their colour, ſet, ſaith he, the Red Tu- 
ips by themſelves, and the white Tulips by 
hemſelves, thus take a quantity of Wild or 
Garden herbs, and Sheeps dung, and Pidgeons 
(ung, beat theſe Herbs and the Dung toge- 
ther, when this 1s done, put ſome of this into 
the holes where you ſet your Tulip Roots, 
noint the Roots with the ſame. and ſet them 
nto the Holes, and put in more on the top of 
them, cover them with Earth. This being 
lone, 1t hath altered the colonr upon ſeveral 
ryals, ſome after ane manner, and ſome after 
inother. But ſtill the red and the white car- 


[rieth the greateſt ſway. So Mr. Blake, I late- 


ly met with his Book, and take ſo much no- 


tice of his Experiments as to intend a tryal 


jofthem, though the ſecond ſeems more like 
Ito deſtroy, then meliorate It. 
| That wilde Plants may be meliorated by 


tranſ- 
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plantation into better Soyl, and by being  Þ! 
at greater diſtances,is no more then what wa 
before.noted, and agrees with that of V trgil, ;rol 
Georg. 2. nay 
Sponte ſua que ſe tollunt in luminis auras ;Nanl 
Infecunda quidem, ſed leta & fortia ſurgunut |&N 
Duippe ſolo natura ſubeſt; tamen hes quoq; ſi qui he ( 
Inſerat, aut ſcrobibus mandet mutata ſub at 0" 
Exnuerint Sylveſtrem animum, cultuq, frequenti, [þal | 
In quaſcunque voces artes, haud tarda ſequent, [us 
Nec non &: jterilis qu ſtirpibus exit ab imis ec 
Hoc faciet vacuos i fit digefa per agros. rec 
Ntnc aite frondes & R ami Matris opacant : 
Creſcentique adimunt fetus. uruntque ferentem, 


Plants that advance themſelves Yetherial Air 

Unfruitful be, but ſtrong they-prove., and fair, 

Pecauſe they draw their nature from the Soyl ; 

But theſe, if any graft, or ſhall with toyl 

Tranſplant, and then in cultur'd Furrows ſet 

7 heir wilder diſpoſitions they forget : 

By frequent culture, they not ſlowly will 
 Auſwer tby labour, and obey thy 5|ll. 

| So they that ſpring from Roots, like profit yeild, 
Tf you tranſplant them to the open Field. 

Which now the Boughs of th' Mother-plant do ſhait 


Aud th'Off-ſets jiop her growth, & make her fad: > 
a) 
The Scedof wild Cichory that grOWS ever) lne 
where In the Fields, being ſow'd in rich Gar- 2 
den-{oyl, 1s ſo improved, that we eſteem 1! al 


ordinarily another Plant, and give it the na Me 
0 
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\fGarden-Cichory, though indeed they are 
he ſame. But beſides the goodneſs of the 
round, and greatneſs of the diſtances, there 
ny be ſome advantage to Field-plants, by 
hanging the Seed, by which ation the fer- 
nentation is ſuppoſed to be augmented in 


he Ground : Now thele changes are either 
70m one kind to another, as from Wheat and 
jarly, co Beans and Peaſe, which is the uſual 
11sbandry of common Fields, or in the ſame 
wed : Of the former way, Virgil gives this 


TrecePr. 


———Tbi flava ſeres mutato ſidere farra 
Unde prius letum filigua quaſſante legumen, 
Aut tenues fetus Vicie, triſtiſqus Lupint 
Suſtuleris fragiles calamos, ſyluamque ſonantem. 


Georg. 1. By Mr. Ogilhy thus rendred. 


——There changing Seaſons thou ſhalt Bavly ſow, 
Where pleaſaat Pulſe with dangling Cod, did 
Where brittle ſtalks of bitter Lupines jtood,(prow, 
Or ſlender V etches in a marmuring Wood. 


Of changing the Seed of the ſame kind, be- 
|[ides Field Corn, which is generally changed 
wery third Seaſon at the fartheſt, examples 
may be had in Carnatlons and Gilly-flowers, 
the Seed of which, being taken from the beſt 
Flowers, are much meliorated by alternation 
and change of Ground 3 and it is like this Ex- 
Periment may hold in the ſeeds of other \ 
Flowers, Ano- 
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Another Experiment, is the exoflation 
Fruit, or cauſing it to grow witnout ſtone [nc 
or core, for which effec, the gratting of the [th 
upper end of the Cyon downwards , hath 
been aſſerted to be a certain way : T hat the 

| Cyon ſo grafted will grow, I have experi. [of 
ence 3 but whether in time they will produce [th 
the forementioned effe&,T greatly doubt: And |1n 
if they ſhould, I much miſtruſt their expet- [th 
tions would not be anſwered, that intend me. [thy 
lioration thereby : For the Fruit, Certainly ſy: 
by the loſs of the natural Seed , would be |yf 
very much diſpirited,and looſe the generoſity [er 
and nobleneſs of its nature, as Animals do, [the 
and as Vegetables ſometimes 3 as particularly ſi 
E have obſerved in Barberries, for T have ſeen | ] 
a T ree that bare every year on moſt Bunche jniy 
two ſorts of Barberries, the one full, and of ſpot 
deep Red; the other of a pale colour, aniN; 
thin ſubſtance, and inquiring into the caſe, fiz 
found the former to have Stones in them, and bye 
the latter deſtitute, which were, as I ſuppo- jm 
ſed, thzreby emaſculated. | Nl 
let 
Num. 9. The concluſion of the Treatiſe, with one Pur, 
or two choice obſervations of the wiſe and god Ind 
Providence of God, which may be ſeen in thtÞo! 
admirable mark, of Vegetables, and fitneſs to theit Fro 
exds, which are nt. generally taken notice of, but ſell 
are, with many more.overſeen by men buſte in tWfie: 
affairs of the world. © re 
oF 

| 


Of Gods Wiſdom in Vegetables, 24% 


| It was che Sin of the Heathen that they did 
not riſe In the exerciſe oft their minds trom 
\the contemplation of the beauty of the Crea- 
[tures,to conſider how ſuch Lineameats could 
[he made, and tu gloritie thereby the Wiſdom 
(of the Maker. The particulars are intinite, 
[that ordinarily to a man exerciſed in things 
| [ind thoughts, ſuggeſt themſelves to avouch 
 Ithe exiſtence of a Providence, and to conflte 
- Ithe vanity of the old Epicureans in the fim- 
 Ipleſt of their Tenets concerning the framing 
[of this world, of things by a caſual concur- 
/ lence of {mall Aromes or Motes intricated in 
; [the1r motion, by meer chance into ſuch beau- 
/ ſtfu] bodies. 
n| It is no Unuſual Theme to treat of the ad- 
s [mirable handſomnels and beauty in the com- 
a Joſure of divers Vegetables, and to ſhew how 
«Nature doth werreeir jn them, and charate- 
1fize out ſuch variety of elegant figures, that 
dery Plant ſhall ſeem to have more of Mathe- 
> fnatical art, than the Knot wherein -1t 15 ſet : 
\d"tis generally noted, that Gods Provi- 
ence 1s exceeling good in appointing Na- 
ne ure, and making it her end to continue ſome 
d Individuals of every Species for the preſerva= 
Fon of the kind, That 1 kewiſe the ſame 
it frovidence has approved to its ſelf a moſt ex- 
t fellent Wiſdom in the choice of moſt certain 
WFeans, for the attainment of this end. it has 
en mine, and may bean eaſie conſideration 
dany other, 
R | For 


| 
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For what other end, thought I, are thee 
{o many coats, and ſuch cotten veſtment tg 
{eeds, but to defend their tenderneſs ? Why 
ſuch hard ſtones to others, but to hinder they 
premature ſpringing, whereby the coldne 
of winter would kill (as in Aprecots, Peachs, 
Nedarines, &c.)) their tender ſeedlings? Wh 
is the ground in Woods covered with Me; J 
but that Nature intended it as a preſervatiq 
to Seeds fallen upon the Turf in the violeng 
of Winter Froſts? Why has Nature beg] 
ſhrubs with prickles, but to defend the tende 
buds in which the hope of future growths 
repoſed from the browling of Cattle in th 
Winter ? and that this was the end of Proyi 
dence in it, may be conjedured from henc, 
becauſe thoſe ſhrubs which are not all ow 
thorny, have a guard of Thorns dire&ly upai 
the bud, and not elſewhere, as if ſingular) 
intended for its ſecurity. So *tis ſeen int 
Gooſe-berry, Hawthorn, Barbdery, Loculſigal 
Roſes wild and cultivatedzthat are not all or 
thorny. 1o that the thorns are not uſeleſs 
creſcencies as ſome have ſuppoſed,but as pro 
fitable as boughs or leaves. 

Why have thoſe Plants that bear no 
with us, as Poplar and Willow, inevery bouy 
_ ofany.bigneſs, a propenſity of ſending tor 
Roots, by the occaſion of which, each bralt 
15 made an entire Tree or Plant ? or if thatil 
culty be wanting, why then is there ſo gre 
diſpoſition and ftorwardneſs to prop 

| thel 
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themſelves by ott-ſers,as in the Elm, Poplars, 
&c. And where there can he no oit-ſets, as 
in Muſhrooms, wherefore elſe has Nature 


made the Plants propagable by the {malleſt of 


their ſhreds and incontiderable parts ?- Why 
elſe is the Indian Fig, that hath no ſtalk, pro- 
pagable by its leaf alone ? 

Why have Plants ſuch an eagerneſs to flow- 
er and ſeed, and ſuch an impatience of being 
diſappointed ? 1f you Pull off the bud of the 
| Roſe It will ſpring again, and not onely the 
Roſe, but moſt other fruits and flowers have 
the ſame deſire to produce their ſeeds, and 


have given occaſion to Artiſts to make hence 


4 Rules of Retardation. 
Why do the Seeds ſtick cloſe to the Pedal, 

by which they are joyned to the ſtock until 

they are mature and tit for propagation, and 


then fall off in the moſt fit ſeafon for due pre- 


1 paration to future growth ? 
Why do thoſe Plants that uſually die every 
q year, yet if they are diſappointed of running 
to ſeed, continue to ſurvive many years, even 
1 fo long till they are permitted to run up to 


leave ſeed behind them ? But that they are 


appointed by the univerſal Law of Nature, 
not to deſert their order, till they have pro- 
duced others after their own kind, _ 
\ Laſtly, why are many Seeds at their firſt 
J "1pening ſo exactly fledged with wings, but 
that by the wind) they may be'carried to fuch 
places as may be fit wombs to receive and feel 
R 2 enenr,: 
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| them, until they attain from the being of 


ſeeds, the meaſure and ſtature of perfeg 


| 
Plants. 


| God of Nature, may be ſeen in the regular 
Tz ſituation of Branches, and the orderly erup- 


tion of Buds, upon every Vegetable ; for,not- | 


{ withſtanding the report of my Lord Bacon, 
Nat. Hiſt, Cent. 6. Obſerv. 588. That Trees any 
Herbs in the growing forth of their eughs ant 
Branches, are not figured, and keep no order. by 
that when they make an eruption, they break, forth 
caſually, where they find bet way in their Bark and 
Rind : I find my ſelf neceſlitated to refer that 
1 to an exceeding Wiſlom, which his Lordſhip 
refers to chance and caſualty : For if I obſerye 
aright both Buds, and Leaves, and all erupti- 
ons, ſtand ſo on every Vegetable, as to ſerve 
moſt fitly for moſt neceſſary ends. 

As to Leaves, the Learned Do@or Browy 
hath made the Quincunx famous, which may 
with as great aptneſs be applyed, and, I rhink 
more univerſally to the ſcituation of Buds, 
or Germens. 

This Figure had its name from the nume- 
ral Letter V. becauſe the points therein, are 
the {ame with the points or Angles in the 
ſaid Letter, and becauſe that as the Letter is 
capable of infinite Multiplications, ſo is the 
Figure, and both in not unlike faſhions : The 


number thus, V.X XX. XXX, the Figure 


thus, 


?* | 4 ey 
& 
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Another Specimen of the Wiſdom of the | 
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Of this Quincunx I ſhall propoſe three 
ſorts. I. The thicker, as in the Figure «. The 
thinner and leſfs full of points, are either ob- 


lIiquely ſet, as in the Figure 6b. or more ſtrait, 


25 In the F 1gure Cc, 


F b c 


The moſt thick ſort of Quincuns hath its 
examples rather in Leaves then Buds, for after 
this manner ſtand the Leaves upon moſt Mar- 
tagons and Lillies, divers Spurges, and Se- 
dums, on which it is moſt viſible, when the 
Plants run up to Seed. Trickmadam, Spurge- 
Laurel, Marſh-mallows, when the ſtock is 
exceeding ranck and big, for otherwiſe it is 
lufficed with the regulations of the third Fi- 


gure : The leaves of Fir-tree. Pine-tree, &c. 


The ſecond, or oblique, and fingle Quin- 
eunx, may for the moſt part be obſerved,both 
R 3 in 
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in the Buds and Leaves that arite from Trees, 
and {ch other Plants whoſe ſtalks are round; 
as in the Oak, Elm, Haſel, Apples, Plums, 
Cherries , Pears, Willows, Sallows, Oſiers, 
Black-thorn, White- thorn, Goole-berries, 
Currants, Roſes, Fennel, Cichory, Thiſtles 
of moſt ſorts, Docks, Bur- docks, Sothern- 
wood , Rue , Seſeli - - Achiopicum > Sweet= | 
maudlin, Common-mercury, Dulcamara. 

I find indeel the Learne1 Gaſſendus to have - 
put Apyles among thoſe Plants whole leaves 
ariſe from the talk without order. Prodeunt | 
folia in quibuſdam ſme ordine ut in Malis, in qui- | 
buſdam Ordinate ut in Roſa, But every mans 
Eye that marketh the ſituation of the Buds 
upon any freſh ſhoot ofan Apple that ſuſtains 
B1ds enough to admit the Quincunx, will be | 
ſatisfied that I have not erred in my Obſerva- 
tion : Nor do I account it an Error that I at- | 
firm the Buds of Roſes and Apples tn obſerve | 
the ſame manner of che Quincunx. The cauſe 
whys Gaſſendus Obſervation differs from mine 
is : Firſt, that He obſerved not the Fignre of 
this Eruption of the Buds in Apples, nor in 
Truth in Roſes. Secondly, his Notion of 3 
leaf and mine is different. I take thoſe parts 
for ſeveral diviſions of the ſame leaf which He 
accounts for Giltinct leaves: For whatſoever 
ſtands upon that ſtalk which covers the Bud, 
iS in my account part of the ſame leaf; becauſe 
theſe pzrts all meet together in one Stalk, fall 


together in the Wintzr, and the edges of = 
| Ita 
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ſtalk ſeem dilated at the end where it i$hnes 


to the ſtemme of the Tree, as if purpoſely 
figured for the ſatety of the Germen or Bud : 
And the like diviſions of Leaves may be ſeen 
in Civers other Plants : as in Tanſy, Celan- 
dine, Argentine, Agrimony, Valerian, and in 
divers leaves of Trees, as in the Aſh-tree, 
Wallnut, and very many others. And ifany 
one would obſerve the order of leaves, what 


| I have ſet down here of Buds, will give him 


light in his Enquiry. For though not always, 


| yet it moſt commonly ho]ds, that the leaves 
| and Buds ſtand in the ſame order ; One great 


end of the ſtalk of the leaf, and leaf it ſelf, be- 
ing to defend the tender Bud from the Vio- 
lence of the Summer heat. 

The third dire, and oblong Quincunsx., is 


| moſt obſerved in Plants of a ſquare 'ſtalk, as 
| Water-betony, Fig-wort, Lavander, Mints, 
| St. Johns-wort, Clowns-all-heal, Rhus» Myr- 


tifolilum, Mother-wort, Nep, Colus-Jovis. 
Yet 'tis not unfrequently ſeen on other 


Stalks alſo, as the Sycamore, Elder, Maple, 


Dogp-tree, Aſh, Hyſope, Nettles, Hemp. Wil- 
low-weeds, Tree-Spurge, French- Mercury, 
Scammony of Montpelier. 


And it is to be obſerved, that in divers.of 


thoſe Plants whoſe Stalks are ſet with Toynts, 


and thoſe Joynts with a beautiful Circle of 


Leaves, proper to each Plant, contrary to the 
Quincuncial Situation , th? Germens, not- 
withſtanding, are found to follow the order 


R 4 of 
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248 Of the Quincunx, and its V arveties; 
of this lait mentioned Quincunx, as may be 
ſeen in Madder, Gool-graſs , Ladies-Bed- 
ſtraw. | 

Or if that order be left, yer it is not left t9 


the diſadvantage of the Plant, but generally 


it hath in exchange ſome other handſome and 
proper metnod of Leaves and Buds. Thus 
1 inar. a-Dua1rifolia, hath on each joynt three, 
four, five or {1x oppoſite Leaves, and under 
each leat a G-rmen, which ariſe to Branches, 
uniiormly ſet upon the ſame round Stalk. 


And as to the particujar make and frame of | 
thoſe Plants, which 1n the ftanding of their | 


Leaves cannot be ſaid to follow the order of 
any Quincunx, yet they, inſtead of thoſe ele- 
gant TeTalations, are beautified otherwiſe in 
cheir ſight with as great curioſity, T cannot 
think of a Plant, acccrding to the ordinary 


eſtimation of men, that 1s more contemptible | 


then that which grows ordinarily in Bogs, or 


miry Ditches, and is called Great-Horſe-tail; | 


yet if any man pleaſe to diſartuate the whole, 


and take particular view both af the Parts and | 
conjJunfure, they will find the frame exqui- | 
ſite enough to deſerve a better eſteem ; for | 
both ſtalks and leaves are made up of divers | 
Pieces, framed, as it were, in joynt work; 


all which pieces bear exa& preportion each 
to other ; and each receives other bindented 
terminations, whicn form very beautifi] Co- 
ronets on the prices ſo received ; then at a 
conyenent diſtince, anove each of cheſe Co- 

_ ronets; 
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Of the Quincunx, and its Varieties, 249 
ronets,there ariſeth a very beautiful Circle of 
Leaves, and theſe very leaves are made up of 


hollow peices articulately, and proportion- 
ably Joynted, in imitation of the elegancy of 


{ the Joynts of the ſtalk it ſelf. 


And generally the Leaves that ſtand not ac- 
cording to the Quincunx, either ſtand in 
Jjoynts, in tne taſhion of the Burgonian Croſs, 
45 On Croſs-wort; oF in a Circle. as on moſt 
ſorts of Madder, Ladies-bei-ſtraws, Wood- 
roofs 3 or in ſome other profitable, fit and 


| beautiful poſiture: And though in theſe 
| creeping and entangled Plants, irregularities 


are not unfrequently ſeen, yet even in theſe 


irregularities themſelves, there often ſeems 
to be a greater curiouſne's, and moſt proper 
order 3 as particularly, Madder 1s generally 


| tetragonal, and notwithſtanding its circular 
| border of Leaves, uſually ſends forth Buds, 


1ccorung to the manner of Mints, and other 


ſometimes ſeen in many of its Branches to 


| vary and turn hexagonal, or to have a ſtalk 


- | with ſix ribs, upon which declenfion the or- 


| der of the Germens was thus moſt fitly alter- 
| ed; upon each rib or angle there was always 
| one leaf, and upon every other rib, a Germen 


under the leaf; which I found ſo placed, that 
no one rib did bear the Bud in the two ſuc- 
ceeding jJoynts ; ſo that if in the firſt joynt, 
the three Buds ſtood on the firſt, the third, 
and the fifth ribs, then in the ſecond joynr, 

| 5 the 
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250 Of ather Figures beſides the Quincunx. 


the Buds ſtood on the ſecond, tithe fourth, and 
the fixth, and ſo interchangably to the very 
TOP» 

Tie by theſe Situations of the Buds, ac- 
cording to theſe Obſervations, 1t always is fo 
found neceſſarily to be, that if two buds 
ſtand on the ſame joynt, as 1 the third Quit 
cunx 3 thoſe that ſtand on the ſame heighth, 
keep always the contrary ſides ; and further, 
if the two lowermoit ſtand North and South, 
the two next immediately above them ſtand 
Eaſt and Weſt. And in the ſecond, or oblique 
and fing leQuincunz, when the buds ſtand not 
two at the ſame heighth, the ſecond ſtands on | 
the oppoſite fide to the firſt, and the fourth. 
to the third ; and then hkewiſe, 1f the firſt 
and ſecond ſtand Eaſt and Weſt, the two next 
above them itand North and South. 

F may glve notice, that to find theſe me- 
thods, and to expoſe them to the eye, a pro- 
titable way may be to clip off the ſtalks of the 
leaves near the branch, eſpecially in the firſt 
and moſt thick ſort of Quincunx ; in the ſe- 
cond more ſingle Quincunx, 1t may not be.- | 
mifs to ſlit the bark and take it off, for it be-: 
ing laid plain and flat, the Quincuncial order 
will the befter appear ; the third ſort is viſt- 
ble to the eye, as the Plant grows. 

Care alſo muſt be had, that obſervation be} 
maQe on ſuch Plants whoſe ſtalks are not twi- 
ted, for the twiſting of it brings the Leave 
and Germens out of order: There "uy i 

. nd6 


| The uſe of ſuch order 17 eruption of Buds, Is 


| deviſedany thing more fit for the uſe, or neat 


des theſe, ſome other methods appear not 
here mentioned, but even in them, he that 
pleaſes to conſider them, I doubt not, will 
ind conſtancy for the moſt part to their rule ; 
or if they have no rule, there may likewiſe a 
reaſon be found why it was good they ſhould 
be without. 

I might alſo inſtance in other Excellencies, 
which ſome obſerve in the formation of 
Plants, as particularly that of the tendrels of 
Vines, Gourds, Kidny-beans, and other ſorts | 
of Peaſe, and of Plants of the like Nature ; 
which are ſo pretty, and fo dextrouſly uſed 
to the upholding thoſe ſorts of Vegetahles, 
that the Wit and Art of Man could not have 


for the contrivance, 

But it 1s moſt certain, that theſe are the ge- 
neral methods, and theſe contrivances of the 
eruption of Buds, ſerve for divers excellent 
ends exceeding fitly, and ſo are arguments, 
(how poor and inconſiderable ſoever theſe 
Obſervations may ſeem) that they came not 

ut by the lucky juſtlings and ſtumbling of 
blind chance, but by the Providence ofa moſt 
Powerful, Sk:lful, and Wiſe Artiſt and Au- 
thor. For they ſerve firſt to procure a fit 
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and proportionable ſhade for the Stalk and < 
Fruit; neither of which in their tenderneſs. 
can endure rhe fcorchiig Sun-beams, for by 
keeping this method and order, they com- 
municate their ſhade to all parts of the Tree' 
O! 


attain to good Fruit, or pleaſant Leaves and 
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or Plant 3 whereas, ſhould they break out in 
a diſorderly faſhion, ſome parts of the Plan 
and ſome Fruit, would be expoſed to all wez- 


ther, where no Buds or Leaves come forth ; 


other parts would be too much ſhadowtd by 


the too thick eruption of Buds. This order | ' 


likewiſe ſets out the boughs and branches of 
each Tree into ſuch poſitions, that one may 
not eaſily fret upon another,or gall its neigh- 
bour, but grow in a diſtin& room, every 
branch having nis propartionable allowance 
In that circumference which the whole Tree 
takes up, whereby it may, without any impe- 


| 


neſs; otherwiſe came many Buds out tOge- 
tner without method, they could never ar- 
rive at any bigneſs In their future growth,nor 


diment to others, grow to a convenient bip- 


Flowers, but would run out into ſuch thick 
Crows-Nelts, as I have obſerved ſometimes 


to happen in Plum-trees by an Error or miſ- 
chance of Nature,in the parturition or bring- | 
ing forth of the Germens. The obſervation | 
likewiſe of theſe methods, muſt needs be of 
uſe to the Equilibration and uprightneſs of 
Trees, for ſhould all the boughs break out in 
one place, or on one ſide, the heavineſs of 
that ſide or part, would b-nd down the body 
into a crookedneſs, and deprive it of that up- | 


rightnes and ſtraitneſs, which is the moſt ]' 


uſeful ſite of moſt Plants ; and thoſe that are. 
withaut theſe regulations, are generally ſuch 
as 
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15 are made to grow upon, and twiſt about 
other things, and not to bear up themſelves, 
5 Bind- weeds, and the like. 

Anc nv tm come thus far, there comes 
31g 0ry 1411 that excellent Animadverſion 
tick the 3:07 wife King made, when he had 
colidered ine {cveral Purpoſes, Travels, Bus 
ineſſes, Changes, and Overtures, which hap- 
pen to us poor men while we are under Hea- 
ven, in their ſeveral Seaſons as particularly, 
in the days of our Birth, and the days of our 
Death, in the days of our Planting, or being 
Planted, and thoſe of our Plucking, or being 
Plucked up: When Men get and Increaſe 
their Eſtates, and when they Looſe, grow 
Bankrupt, and are undone 3 in the dayes of 
their Jullities, Dancings, Lovings, Wooings, 
ind Embracings 3 as likewiſe in thoſe cloudy 
and dull Seaſons, when ſatiety of Enjoyment, 
ndiſpoſition of Body, or other unhappy ac- 
cidents, has begot Peviſhneſs and Loathing 3 
and when Tears and Mourning contriſtate all 
their glory and beauty : Concerning the ſea- 
onableneſs and fitneſs of all the Eſtates of 
men, their condition, accidents and diſaſters 
n their ſeveral times, This is his obſervation, 
keel. 2. That he had ſeen the travel which God 


| tad given the Suns of men to be exerciſed therewith, 


ad tound, that God by his Providence had 


made every one of the things made, beautiful 
| 'n its time: Moreover, that he bad ſet the age in 


the middle of them, yet ſo, that no man of them 
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can find out the work that God maketh from the be. 
ginning to the end, 


[ thall not Apologize for. Tranſlating 


mp7, the age or pay it the middle of 
them, becauſe I know the Wworwis, and me- 


£FY 


thinks the ſenſe and contex: {24 it heit., hip 


thall beg leave by a paralleliiai to apjiy it t9 
the preſent matter ; the placing , not. the 
timing of things, and to expreſs my thoughts 
thus : That God has made every thing beau- 
tiful in 1ts place, order and ſituation, and 


particularly every part of every Vegetable, 


and has alſo ſet the world ſo curiouſly 


wrought and mode]l'd, in the middle of ns, - 


yet ſo, that by reaſon of our various affair: 
and buſineſſes, and other fancies, no man can 
find out the work that God hath made from 
the beginning to the end. 

_ Laſtly, I muft beg leave to make the ſame 
concluſion and Appendix to the Obſervation, 
that the King has there appos'd to his, ( vis.) 


tat the true and only uſe that can be mae 


of thoſe Elegancies and Beauties, which in 


every aſpett ſuggeſt themſelves unto us, is no. 


other, but that.we Rejoyce in them. and in theil 


Maker, and do good in this life. T mean, that! 
we puzzle not our ſelves over-much, nor dit-! 


cruciate our Spirits to reſolve what are the 


cauſes, and what the manner of cauſation: 
the apparent effedts*of Gods great 'Powel,; 


any further then as our labour may ſerve tot; 
thoſe excellent and firmly together inter 


vel 
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yen ends of rejoycing and doing good, and the 
rather, becauſe'of the experiment which this 
molt wiſe Prince, who was helpt by the great 
Riches of his then puiſſant Kingdome, (and 
1 ſo Not impeded by thoſe wants that uſually 
diſcomtit private perſons in ſuch enquiries) 
| made himſelf and publiſhed concerning his 
own ſearch, Eccl, 1. That he gave his heart to 
ſeek, and ſearch out by Wiſdom concerning all things 
that are done under Heaven, and found this to be @ 
ſore Travel. that God had given the Sons of men to 
be exerciſed therewith, And further, That with 
much Wiſdom. there is much Vexation, and be that 
| izcreaſeth Knowledge, increaſeth Sorrow. 
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